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Chemical Proguess- 





News of developments from General Electric's 


Chemical Department that can 


be important to your business. 





The amazing color retention of baked 
white enamels containing new G-E 
silicone resins is indicated by the 
Fade-ometer. In actual exposure for 
3 years in Florida sunlight, G-E for- 
mulated silicone enamels showed very 


little change in color or gloss. 


Silicone “‘Wonder-Enamels” Commercially 
Practical with New G-E Silicone Resins 


Laboratory tests and long exposure under 
the most rugged conditions now show 
that baking enamels, properly formu- 
lated with G-E silicone resins, set new 
standards for heat resistance and color 
and gloss retention. Pattern effects are 
reduced or eliminated 

Highly resistant to weather and chem- 
icals, yet tough and flexible, these new 
silicone finishes are ideally suited for use 
on motor equipment, outdoor advertis- 
ing signs—even exhaust stacks where high 
heat is encountered. Other suggested ap- 


plications of silicone enamels include 


finishes on refrigerators, ranges, and 
small appliances. 

Properly used, one new General Elec- 
tric silicone resin can be cold-blended 
with most alkyd, melamine, urea and 
phenolic resins—for enamels of unsur- 
passed performance. This silicone resin 
also has improved resistance to gasoline, 
soap, oil, and grease. 

Look into these new General Electric 
silicone resins for ideas on how to im- 
prove the looks and lengthen the life of 
your products—with new “wonder- 


enamels.” 


““Keep Your Powder Hot’ — 
G-E Development 
Speeds Plastics Molding 


One of the latest General Electric de- 
velopments to speed output in the 
Company’s plastics molding service 
is an improved dielectric preheater. 
These are electronic machines for 
preheating molding powders. 

In them, plastics powder is quickly 
and thoroughly warmed before being 
placed in the molding press—thus re- 
quiring less time under pressure to 
reach molding temperature. 

For manufacturers depending on 
General Electric’s plastics molding 
service for the pressing of large plas- 
tics parts, dielectric preheaters mean 
fast, sure production. 


5,000,000 Doors 
within Doors 
Manufacturing laminated plastics 
door linings for major refrigerator 
companies is one of the many ways 
General Electric’s Chemical Depart- 
ment fits in with an industry’s assem- 
bly lines. Just recently, G. E. turned 
out the 5,000,000th of these “inner- 
doors”—a product which users find 
strong as metal yet lighter, with a 
hard, tough, easy-to-keep-clean finish. 


WANT MORE INFORMATION? 


For complete details about any of the 
G-E Chemical Department products 
or processes described on this page, 
just write to Chemical Department, 
General Electric Company, Pittsfield 
11, Massachusetts. 
* * * 

G-E Chemical Department plants at: 
Pittsfield, Mass.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Waterford, N. Y.; Coshocton, Ohio; 
Decatur, Ill.; Taunton, Mass.; Ana- 
heim, California. 


PLASTICS COMPOUNDS * SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL" ALKYD RESINS * PLASTICS LAMINATING, MOLDING, AND EXTRUDING 
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Bulls-eye! ... for telephone users 


In rapid-fire order, this girl at one of Western 

Electric’s factories attaches wires to Bell telephone 

equipment she’s helping to make. That “gun” in her 

hand is a wire-wrapping tool newly developed by 
Western Electric engineers that fastens 
the wires better, faster, with less cost 
than ever before. 


What's that to you? Well, it shows 
how Western Electric tries to find new 
ways to produce telephone equipment 


better, faster, cheaper— because good, low-cost equip- 
ment helps you get good, low-cost telephone service. 


Since Western Electric is a unit of the Bell System, 
our people who make telephone equipment have the 
same “high quality, low cost” aim as Bell Laboratories 
people who design it and Bell telephone people who 
operate it. Together we’re giving this country the most 
and the best telephone service on earth. Valuable 
always, such service is priceless in times of national 
emergency. 


A UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM SINCE 1882 
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FLEXIBLE MINDS ACCLAIM THESE 


““Asbestos Movable Walls answer the problem 
of our changing space needs,” say executives 
who like the idea of ‘‘rooms when and where 
you want them.” 


ODAY many of the most modern buildings lit- 
4 een have miles of Johns-Manville Movable 
Walls. Their unique appeal lies in the fact that they 
are made of asbestos: they are attractive in appear- 
ance, fire-safe, hard-to-mar, and highly resistant to 
shock and abuse, 


J-M Asbestos Wall sections are light, easy to 


locate. They are erected as ceiling-high or free- 
standing partitions and railings, either solid or with 


ey 


glass. Ideal as interior finish for outside walls. “Dry” 
construction insures little or no interruption to busi- 
ness routine. 


Flush asbestos walls have no dust-catching pro- 
jections, are easily maintained. The complete wall, 
including doors and hardware, is installed by Johns- 
Manville construction crews; you get undivided 
responsibility. 

An estimate will convince you that the cost of J-M 
Asbestos Movable Walls compares favorably with 
that of other types of wall construction. 

For details or an estimate (without obligation, of 


course), write Johns-Manville, Box 158, Dept. BW, 
New York 16, N.Y. 








ay Moco Maral Movable Wall 


INSTALLED NATIONALLY BY JOHNS-MANVILLE 
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(and everything else, too) 
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{) VEEDER-ROO | 


may be either applied to a process or built 


Containers ..- Coin machines ... com- 
pressors...corn-husking machines... (or 
what have you®#)...all these and scores 
more count to the greater advantage of 
their users or producers, or both... with 
Veeder-Root Counters. These infinitely 
useful devices, electrical or mechanical... 


into a product as original equipment. 
WRITE: Veeder-Rootinc., Hartford 2, Conn. 
(New Phone: 7-7 201). In Canada: Veeder- 
Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James St., 
Montreal 3. in Great Britain: Veeder-Root 
Ltd., Kilspindie Rd., Dundee, Scotland. 


“‘VEEDER-ROOT COUNTS EVERYTHING ON EARTH’’ 
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If You Make Electrical Office Equipment 








AND CUT COSTS 


Cut Costs— start with the right wire — a wire that 
is engineered for your product — for internal 
assemblies—for power supply cords. 


Cut Costs—in lower installation costs —in 
less production line waste and fewer 
rejections upon inspection. Prevent 
failure in service—insure customer 
Plus Protection : good will. 

in Belden ’ Cut Costs—specify Belden Wire. 
Power Supply Our engineers can demonstrate 
Coots these advantages of “wiring 

right.” Investigate, today. 
Belden Manufacturing Co. 
4689-A W. Van Buren St. 

Chicago 44, Illinois. 
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“LOOK, DAD...NO HANDS?’ 


more than $88,500,000 have been returned to policyholders 
since organization. 

Your Hardware Mutuals representative will be glad to give 
you more facts on all these points. And he'll explain our 
policy back of the policy that makes your interests our first con- 
assures you fast, friendly, nationwide, day- 


ATCH out, Jackie... better climb down that ladder 
before you fall down! 

In business, too, accidents are always “looking for a place 
to happen.” That’s why you should know about the many 
benefits you can enjoy—at low net cost—through Hardware 
Mutuals workmen’s compensation insurance. 

For instance, you'll like the understanding help given your 
injured employes while they're getting well . . . the prompt- 
ness of claims payments that employes appreciate . . . and 
the efficient loss prevention service that helps you eliminate 
the causes of accidents. And what’s more, dividend savings of 


sideration . . . 
and-night service. 

Investigate now! Phone Western Union, ask for Operator 25 
and say you want the name and address of your nearest 
Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him capable 
and anxious to help you . . . without obligation! 


Insurance for your AuTOMOBILE...HOME...BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


REG. U.S, PAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Offices Coast to Coast 
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This Is the Last... 

e That's the refrain in the consumer’s 
mind this week. And he’s scrambling 
for his share of peacetime goods while 
he still can. P21 


The Cost of Defense 


¢ The cost in dollars and in disruption 
of peacetime ways is what Truman's 
budget and economic report have to 
tell this year. P. 24 


CMP Coming 


e The last and most effective of the 
wartime production controls is warm- 
ing up on the sidelines. July is the 
date. P. 26 


Defense Housing 


e It’s a tired and somewhat phony- 
sounding old phrase—but once again 
the need is there. Pr: 30 


Turning Point 

e It’s an exciting moment when a 
little business takes the step that makes 
it a big business. The story of Granite 
City Steel. P. 80 


Pay for the Boss 


e Which industries pay their top men 
best—and how much. >. 88 


Golden Year 


¢ It was all of that for the banks. ‘They 
had all the profit and none of the pains 
of a war boom. P. 94 
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¢ That—or maybe a national wage 
policy—was being born in Akron and 
Washington this week. P. 108 
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New Plan Cuts Cost 





Of Fanched-card Hecountihg 


Buy your machines 


as you use them 
And save — with Use-Purchase ! 


AS AN EXECUTIVE NOT YET USING 
PUNCHED CARDS, you can now gain all the 
advantages of this mechanized accounting system 
..at a much lower cost than ever before. 
AS A USER OF PUNCHED-CARD EQUIP- 


MENT you can now stop “buying” your machines 
over and over again...through rentals that go 
on and on as long as you use the machines. 

In either case, you’ll save money with Remington 
Rand’s sensational new Use-Purchase Plan. It’s an 
easy, practical plan that spreads your machine pay- 
ments over a period of months—ending in outright 
ownership. 

Nor do you need to fear machine obsolescence — 
for you may cancel your Use-Purchase agreement 
anytime after the first year with only 90 days 
written notice. 


$65,000 savings in 15 years 


Send today for the informative booklet offered 
below. You’ll see for yourself how Use-Purchase 
savings mount and mount. For example, in the 
“case history” shown in the booklet, savings will 
amount to more than $65,000 in 15 years. You’ll 
be able to use the same formula to estimate in 
advance the cash you can save—for the particular 
machines your business needs. And you can add to 


Panched-card Accounting 
Sor less than 7100" month 





this amount the tremendous savings in time and 
manpower that punched cards will bring to your 
business, whether it’s large or small. 

In justice to your own profit picture, let us show 
you how much you will save by Use-Purchase. Get 
full details on this precedent-breaking plan; send 
now for this free booklet, “Remington Rand’s Use- 
Purchase Plan for Punched-Card Accounting.” 
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Remington. Fland. 


Management Controls Reference Library, Room 1596 

\ 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
=F \ Gentlemen: Please send me—without obligation 
—my free copy of TM757, “Use-Purchase Plan 
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No dirt gets in here 


Putting ty to work... 


. can lick the dirt problem, even in a steel mill. 
Rolling-mill motors and their controls are vulnerable 
to excessive temperatures, fire, or electrical break- 
down if microscopic dirt particles penetrate windings 
or settle on delicate contacts. 


But in modern steel mills, microscopic dirt particles 
are removed by the Westinghouse PRECIPITRON. 
This electronic air cleaner takes over where all other 
types of cleaning devices leave off. It removes even 


Westinghouse PRECIPITRON electroni- 
cally charges dust particles. They cling 
to grounded plates until flushed away. 


the tinest damage-causing particles from the air 
stream—even those minute particles which comprise 
smoke or fumes! 


PRECIPITRON helps thousands of companies over- 
come obstacles in manufacturing processes, reduce 
rejects, decrease soilage and housekeeping costs, or 
solve hygienic problems. Find out how it can help 
you. Write to Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Sturtevant Division, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


Westinghouse PRECIPITRON is used wherever clean 
air is desired in Industrial Plants and Mills, Power Plants, 
Retail and Commercial Buildings, or in your Home. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS We stinghouse 
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Congress this year has a real opportunity to do something about the 
causes of inflation. If it does the job right, the business of caring fer the 








symptoms of inflation will be relatively easy. 

In short, if the lawmakers take care of budget paring and tax raising, 
the stabilizers can handle prices. Only wages would pose a real problem. 
a 

Critics of the President’s nonmilitary budget have been vocal—and this 
is one year when the protests should bring some action. Some samples: 

Public works, instead of being cut to the bone, are allotted $500-mil- 
lion more in fiscal ‘52 than in fiscal ‘51. 

State aid, ticketed for an extra $400-million in 1952, will be hard to 
cut because of pork-barrel politics. But it ought to be slashed. 

Aid to education (set at $300-million) is important—but can wait. 

Community development, in the “defense” housing program, seems 
less than a pressing item. And the $3-billion outlay might be cut. 

Grain bins certainly can wait until the crop’s size can be guessed. 

* 

Just squeezing politics out of the budget for the fiscal year ending 

June 30, 1952, might reduce outlays by $2-billion to $3-billion. This, plus 














some real economies, could easily add up to well over $4-billion. 
That would cut the need for pay-as-we-go taxes to manageable size. 





a 
Balancing the budget is the No. 1 weapon against inflation; it prevents 





the money supply being puffed up directly by deficit financing. 

But balancing the ‘52 budget means more than that. It means dipping 
deeply into consumers’ pockets by means of taxes. That cuts purchasing 
power to get it more or less into line with shrinking civilian supply. 

This takes much of the zoom out of prices. Beyond that, it is the 
only really effective way of rationing available products. 

* 

Cutting federal nondefense outgo and boosting taxes should exercise an 
important restraint on wages by helping control prices. 

Wage rates, like it or not, are tied to the cost of living. The Adminis- 
tration has no intention of changing that (BW-Jan.13’51,p17). 

But, if inflation can be restricted by balancing the budget, “cost-of- 
living’ wage adjustments can be minimized. 








e 

Outright price control and wage curbs will have to come, no matter 
how sound federal fiscal policy is kept. So, probably, will rationing. 

Scare buying (page 20), hoarding, and growing scarcities will assure 
that. 

But rationing, price control, and a wage freeze don’t cure inflation; 
they just slow it down—and delay the ultimate blowoff. 

On the other hand, sound federal financial management lessens the 
pressure on prices now—without building up pressure for the ultimate 
blowoff. 





ay 
Price-control steps taken so far have proved entirely futile, and a price 
freeze isn’t likely to help much. 
Evidence hardly need be cited. Advances in prices of basic raw mate- 
rials so far in January have been the most rapid since last July. 
Voluntary controls are holding only in those few markets where a hand- 
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ful of large producers is dominant. In others, where both buyers and 





sellers are legion, controls or threats of controls are ignored. 

This, along with wages, continues to push up manufacturers’ costs. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ sensitive index of industrial raw materials 
rose 6% in the first half of January; since Korea, it’s up 59%. 

+ 

Efforts by the Federal Reserve Board to curb excessive use of credit 
go on. It’s a sort of probing to see what may work. 

Within a matter of days, the board (1) raised banks’ reserve require- 
ments, (2) tightened mortgage terms on multiple-family dwellings, and (3) 
raised margin requirements for stock trading (page 104). 

e 

Boosting margins on new transactions in stocks isn’t likely to have 
much effect—except, possibly, psychological. 

Stock trading today is mainly for cash. People who want to protect 
their savings from inflation generally buy outright. 

In all truth, the stock market isn’t much of an inflation factor— 
except to the extent that paper profits induce a general feeling of optimism 
and, by the same token, loosen purse strings. 

e 

Inconsistency within the government doesn’t help the price drive any. 

On the very same day that the Federal Reserve Board extended its 
mortgage credit curbs to multiple-family housing, the Administration’s 
new $3-billion ‘defense’ housing bill was introduced in Congress. 

To be sure, defense housing is needed (page 39). A bill limited to this 
purpose is in order. But the one now brought forward adds $3-billion to the 
Housing & Home Finance Agency's mortgage authority in general. 

e 

Another example: Uncle Sam, rubber merchant, has nurtured a 
thorny problem for Uncle Sam, price controller: 

Tire manufacturers want to boost the price of casings that go on new 
cars. Their reason: The government boosted the price of synthetic rubber— 
and hasn't rolled it back to the Dec. 1 level. 




















Food and clothing will give the price fixers the most trouble. 
In the cost-of-living index, food alone gets about 40% of the weight. 
And most items of food and clothing are derived from farm products. 
Congress not only has circumscribed the stabilizers’ ability to put ceil- 
ings on farm products. It already is tinkering with ideas of tilting the lid 
still further as an “incentive’’ for all-out production. 
Meanwhile, on Jan. 2, food prices were the highest ever. 
e 
Labor will be so tight by June that even unskilled hands will be few, 
The armed forces, by then, will have taken 2-million men. There still 
will be an untapped pool of workers—but it will take time to enlist them 
and train them. 
But manufacturers’ need for hands will be immediate. Consumers will 
be clamoring for goods, and military production will be climbing. 
e 
Labor market note: At last count, all the remaining major E areas— 
regions with more than 12% unemployment—had vanished. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Jan, 20, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 














Detroit Stamping Company Reports: 


25% more production 
30% less absenteeism 
10% lower insurance rates 


.. .with Pittsburgh 


COLOR 
DYNAMICS 


Higher efficiency, better morale and greater safety are 
traced directly to use of modern scientific painting system 


} ena Stamping Company is another 
example of how Pittsburgh COLOR 
DYNAMICS, 
good planning, can pay off — in greater 
production efficiency, better morale and 
improved safety. 


applied in accord with 


@ Three years ago this manufacturer of 
metal stampings and assemblies for 
motor cars and household appliances 
decided to apply COLOR DYNAMICS. 
An interior decorating scheme was 
adopted in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the energy in color. An over-all 
treatment was chosen to give better 
lighting and, at the same time, produce a 
visible effect of order, cleanliness and 
efficiency. Functional colors were used 
on machines to make jobs easier to see 
and reduce accidents. 


The benefits that have resulted to man- 
agement and labor alike from Pittsburgh 
COLOR DYNAMICS are best expressed 


PAINTS e GLASS e 


by Harry C. Robeson, Plant Manager. 


@ “Since we repainted, according to 
COLOR DYNAMICS, the volume and 
quality of production have been in- 
creased 25 per cent without stepping 
up manufacturing costs”, writes Mr. 
Robeson. 


“Employees can see their work better 
than ever before. They don’t tire as 
quickly, nor do they get hurt as much. 
We haven’t had a serious accident since 
repainting. We were awarded special 
recognition in each of the past two years 
for our splendid safety record. As a re- 
sult our insurance rates have been cut 
more than 10 per cent. 


@ “COLOR DYNAMICS has greatly im- 
proved morale, especially among our 
female employees, whose rest rooms 
were made more cheerful and pleasant. 
Absenteeism among all workers has 
been reduced 30 per cent. 


PittsBURGH PAINTS 


CHEMICALS o 


BRUSHES e PLASTICS 


“Our entire staff also takes greater in- 
terest and pride in plant cleanliness, 
simplifying ourhousekeeping problems.” 


How you can get a COLOR DYNAMICS 
Engineering Study of Your Plant — FREE! 


Why not try COLOR DYNAMICS in 
your plant—on a machine or two, or in 
one department. We'll be glad to make a 
scientific color engineering study for you 
FREE and without obligation. 


There’s a trained color expert at each of 
our offices located in all principal cities. 
Call your nearest Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company branch and arrange to have our 
COLOR DYNAMICS representative see 
you at your convenience. Or send the 
coupon below. 


Rn FOR A COPY OF THIS BOOK! 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Paint Div. 
, Department BW 11, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
1) Please send me a FREE copy ox 
lyour Booklet ' "Color Dynamics In 
: Industry.” 

Please have your representative 
on for a Color Dynamics Survey, 
lof our properties without obliga 
tition on our part. 


1 Name 
a 
| Street_ 


i. 
p Cty 





We squeezed first... and 


Now IT’s YOUR TURN. Pick up one of those new pliant, un- 
breakable plastic bottles. Squeeze it. Feel how it gives under 
your hand, then see how it comes right back for more. 

That’s polyethylene (just say POLLY-ETHEL-EEN), one 
of the exe iting new miracle plastics produced by the people 
of Union Carbide. 

But before you squeeze d it, they squeezed ethylene gas 
under terrific pressure and carefully controlled conditions. 
Result: the molecules of gas were permanently rearranged 
into long lines—one of the marvels of modern chemistry. 
And then out came this tough, flexible plastic utterly unlike 
any other material— natural or man-made. : 

Why do you find the people of Union Carbide leading in 
the development of polyethylene? 

Because working with tremendous pressures, high vac- 


uum and extremes of heat and cold is part of their everyday 


jobs. By the use and control of these forces they supply the 
world with a wide variety of plastics and the raw materials 
from which a multitude of synthetic fibres are made. They 
also make hundreds of other basic materials essential to 
modern science and industry. 


Perhaps your business could profit by the use of some of 


these materials. Why not ask us about them? 
f3.— 


FREE: Learn more about the intere sting things you 
use every day. Write for the illustrated booklet **Prod- 
ucts and Processes” which tells how science and indus- 
try use Union Carbide’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, 
Gases and Plastics in creating things for you. Write 
for free booklet A. 


Unrton CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [af NEW YORK 17, N. 4 


T'rade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include 


HETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS + LINDE Oxygen 


e + PYROFAX Gas 
PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


NATIONAL Carbons 
ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 


BAKELITE, KRENF, and VINYLITE Plastics 
IVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries ACHESON Electrodes 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Yeor 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) |, *231.2 229.4 2298 1948 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
99.6 99,1 100.8 95.0 97.3 


Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 
Production of automobiles and trucks 139,781 +¢99,955 172,307 154,552 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-weck daily av. in thousands) $48,764 $62,421 $68,425 $34,815 $19,433 


Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,981 6,602 6,985 6,029 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)..................000- 5,762 5,788 5,723 4,925 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ............ceeeeeeeeeees Ae: 2,012 +1,883 1,903 1,130 1,685 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.1. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 77 77 77 65 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 50 51 39 52 
Money in circulation (millions) 7,415 $27,685 $27,759 $27,311 $9,613 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) % +t+20% +2% -25% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 144 150 207 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Nov.. .175. Sas 174.8 168.6 105.2 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) ; 22.1 516.4 498.9 350.8 198.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100).... oe ; 4 +366.0 351.0 223.1 138.5 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U. S. BLS, Aug., 1939 = 100) 8 396.5 374.5 298.9 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Isom Age, Ib.)...5...0..20ccecssecsscccccscuces ‘sie 4.131¢ 4.131¢ 3.837¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $46.75 $45.09 $45.13 $26.42 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).....2.0ccccccccscossccccoses 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 18.500¢ 12.022¢ 
‘Weak (No.2, heed winter, Nauses City, Wit). «cog. 5 cs cece ce ccnenscces $2.40 $2.40 $2.34 $2.21 $0.99 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...............0000 cee eees 6.07¢ 6.31¢ 6.34¢ 5.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)................-- 44.27¢  43.77¢  42.88¢  30.88¢  13.94¢ 
OG Cie LI I oct Ui oes ge ee CTL a law iui mdiale pasate vee $4.10 $3.85 $3.45 $2.08 $1.41 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)..............--+% 72.70¢ 69.80¢  69.90¢  18.30¢  22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)..........0seeeeeeeeeeees 169.0 166.3 156.4 133.1 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.18% 3.19% 3.21% 3.23% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.66% 2.66% 2.67% 2.56% 2.77% 
‘Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) . 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 13% 13% 14-13% 14-18% 4-§% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 51,306 +51,292 51,676 48,140 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 78,024 +71,212 70,301 67,357 ++32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 17,924 17,859 17,461 13,857 ++6,963 
2,213 2,328 2,230 1,832 ++1,038 


Securities loans, reporting member banks 
+33,294 33,439 37,920 ++t15,999 


U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 33,046 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,486 6,501 6,302 5,055 + #4,303 
1,135 1,206 1,150 1,093 5,250 


Excess reserves, al’ member banks 
21,235 21,879 21,344 18,644 2,265 


SDate for ‘Latest Week" on each series om request. 


*Preliminary, week ended Jan. 13. 
tRevised. 


++Estimate (BW —Jul.12’47,p16). 
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EYES THAT SEE IN THE DARK 


They’re clear-seeing eyes . . . eyes 
that penetrate fog and darkness, 
help guide airplanessafely through 
thick weather and the blackest 
nights. Back of the electrical 
equipment that gives them power 
are dependable storage batteries. 
Exide Batteries are used by all 
leading air-transport companies 
in America. 


Where dependability is vital, 
you'll find Exide Batteries. 


They provide motive power for 


1888 ... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 63 YEARS.. 


battery-electric industrial trucks 
and mine haulage units. In 
railroad service, they supply 
power for lighting and air-con- 
ditioning passenger cars, cranking 


BATTERIES 


“Exide” Reg. Trade-mark U.S. Pat. Off. 


Diesel locomotives, powering 
signal systems. 


Many thousands of Exide Bat- 
teries are used by telephone and 
telegraph companies, radio and 
television stations, electric light 
and power plants, steamship lines. 
They are used for emergency 
lighting, fire alarm systems, nu- 
merous other applications. And 
on millions of cars, trucks, trac- 
tors and buses, they daily prove 
that “When it’s an Exide, 
you START.” 


. 1951 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, Philadelphia 32 © Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 











WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON 
BUREAU 
JAN. 20, 1951 


Circle July 1 on your calendar. That’s the target date for the new 
CMP (Controlled Materials Plan). Under it, Washington will regulate the 
production of hard goods by controlling the flow of key metals, as in World 
War II (page 26). It will decide what’s to be produced, how much, and who 
does the job. 

It’s both good and bad news, depending upon what you make or sell. 


Arms contractors, already complaining about the uncertainty of 
materials, will be assured of steady supplies. 

Essential supporting lines, such as freight cars and electric power, 
also will get what they need to meet government-set goals. 

Nonessential lines will be hit. Makers of consumer durable goods not 
only will get less metal, but will be told what to produce with the metal 
they do get. 


The idea behind CMP is to tailor demand to the supply of materials and 
route that supply where it’s needed most. 

Steel, copper, and aluminum will be controlled 100%. These are the 
common denominators of hard-goods output. By controlling them, Wash- 
ington can automatically regulate all hard-goods production. Controls will 
be put on other materials, too, of course. But these will be supplemental. 
The key to CMP will be the “Big Three.” 


Here’s how CMP will work, as it is being put together by businessmen 
brought into the Defense Production Administration: 

Military requirements will be measured in tons of steel, pounds of 
copper and aluminum. They will be figured by quarters. 

Supporting needs will be added in, calculated in the same detail—so 
much for freight cars, farm machinery, power, etc. 

This will show total requirements for arms and essential lines. Then 
the total will be measured against supplies of the three CMP metals. If 
demand exceeds supply, the goals will be scaled back to what can be done. 


Then comes the allocations part. Each contractor or producer in essen- 
tial lines will get an allocation of the CMP materials he needs. The con- 
tractors, in turn, will pass along parts of these allocations to their suppliers. 
Everything will be scheduled, both as to amount and delivery time. This 
is to maintain a balanced flow of components and get around the big flaw of 
priorities, which is more priorities than materials to fill them. 


The civilian economy gets what’s left after the essentials are met. The 
remaining steel, copper, and aluminum will go into a pool. 

Demand for the metals will be restricted, though. Some uses will be 
banned—for trim and gadgets. But the big control on the leftover pool will 
be ceilings on nonmilitary production—limits on the output of autos, appli- 
ances, etc. The list of consumer shortages will grow longer. 


Pulling and hauling on price-wage control is becoming a spectacle. 
DiSalle, the price fixer, has more kibitzers than he has working staff. The 
bickering is not over whether there should be general ceilings. Most 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 


WASHINGTON officials favor them. The issue is where to start and how far to go. 
BUREAU The departure of stabilizer Valentine became a certainty when he tried 
JAN. 20, 1951 to keep all price-wage powers in his own hand. Both DiSalle and the wage 
board (it includes union members) are connected, politically. 
Across-the-board price ceilings are just around the corner. Price 
Controller DiSalle has laid it on the line. He wants general ceilings, at 
all levels—pronto. And he has implied that unless they go on he goes home 
to Toledo. Odds are he will get his way. 








Defense plant expansion will get first claim on building materials. This 
week’s NPA order prohibiting new starts on commercial construction except 
under license (page 32) is intended to make more structural steel available 
for extra capacity to produce for defense. 

a 


How much mobilization? That’s a rising issue between Truman and 
Congress. 

Truman’s position is that we shouldn’t go all-out now on rearming. He 
proposes, instead, a gradual buildup of both arms and industry (page 24). 

Congress assumes that an all-out effort offers the greatest protection. 
Voters back home write that they want it—even though drafting 18-year 
olds is strongly opposed. i 


Opposition to all-out defense comes largely from the military, led by 
Secretary of Defense Marshall. Here’s why the military doesn’t like it: 

On the manpower side, it would mean 12-million to 15-million men and 
women in uniform, stationed here at home and at outposts around the world. 

On the economic side, living standards and industrial growth would be 
held to a minimum to provide men and weapons for the military. 

A full-war footing would be reached within three years. We would have 
the men, the arms and the production to back them up. 


But what if we arm fully and then there’s no war? That’s the military’s 
$64-question. The burden of staying all-out would be terrific. The cost: 
$150-billion yearly. But the heaviest burden of all would be to maintain the 
austerity of wartime living without the unifying spirit of war. 

Demobilization might be forced if Russia decided to wait us out; and 
that would mean that the stockpile of weapons might become obsolete before 
it is needed. That’s the military’s big fear. 

© 


The limited effort is considered safest for the long pull ahead. The 
goal, generally, is this: 

On the military side, a fighting force of 3.5-million men this year and 
maybe 4-million next year. But the big emphasis will be on an Air Force of 
at least 100 groups and a much stronger Navy. 

On the industrial side, the big push will be to expand capacity for basic 
materials, such as steel, and broaden the base for weapons output by spread- 
ing orders through industry. 

This will provide a basis for quick all-out mobilization. 


The budget set the general dimensions. For fiscal 1952, total spending 
is figured at $71-billion, with $41.5-billion of military expenditures for our 
forces aid $7-billion for our allies. Taxes would have to rise $16-billion to 
keep the budget balanced. And the forecast is for bigger spending in 1953. 


The limited effort won’t be painless. 
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Take a tip from 


the people who run Railroads 


OU can date a renaissance in railroad equip- 

ment from the time when the first stainless 
steel streamliners appeared in the 1930’s. In stain- 
less steel, railroad management found a material 
that introduced a whole new set of values .. . so 
strong that it permits lightweight construction 
which saves large amounts in fuel costs . . . so 
corrosion-resistant and everlasting that cleaning, 
maintenance and depreciation costs are cut to 
the bone. 

The public is benefitted with faster, safer, more 
comfortable and modern travel accommodations; 
the roads benefit because stainless steel saves on 
expenses and increases profits. Today you'll find 
Allegheny Metal used not only for entire trains, 
but in dining-car kitchens, sleeping-car equip- 
ment, refrigerator cars, and tank cars for the 
transportation of milk, chemicals, etc. 


Wa&D 3149 


Rail equipment is only one of the vital uses for 
stainless steel in general industry and the na- 
tional defense. In the past decade, we have spent 
many millions to increase the supply of Allegheny 
Metal and other alloy products, and are in the 
process of spending millions more. @ In the na- 
tional interest, let us help you to use stainless 
steel most efficiently, and make the available 
supply go farther. 

ek, ee eke 

Complete technical and fabricating data—en- 
gineering help, too—are yours for the asking from 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. ... the nation’s leading producer of stainless 
steel in all forms. Branch Offices are located in 
principal cities, coast to coast, and Warehouse 
Stocks of Allegheny Stainless Steel are carried by 
all Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. plants. 


You can make it BETTER with 


Allegheny Metal 





Feeaden fom Cine 


WITH NEW DEPARTURE BEARINGS 


The concept of 
cutting maintenance 
and increasing life 

in mechanisms 

by new bearing design 
Originated with 

New Departure 


Nothing Rolls Lite a Ball... yam 
NEW DEPARTURE 


\ 


NEW DEPARTURE - Divis 
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SOLDIER SUITS will be handed to every U.S. youth, if the Pentagon gets .. . 


Universal Training at Age 18 


That’s Truman’s solution for manpower problem. Its backers 
say it would provide army of 3.5-million or more, allow present draft 
to wither away, and leave skilled men in industry. 


The Administration is banking on a 
military training program for 18-year- 
olds to solve the nation’s manpower 
problem. The theory: 

e A Universal Service & Training 
System would supply the most—and best 
—fighters for a permanent armed force 
of 3.5-million to 4-million men. 

e It would put the least strain on 
industrial manpower, because, by filling 
Army, Navy, and Air Force quotas with 
youngsters, it would leave most of the 
skilled men to make weapons and tanks 
and planes. 

This is the program the Pentagon is 
trying to sell to Congress. It would 
make it possible to drop selective serv- 
ice—not tomorrow, but in a few years. 
It would eliminate the need for any 
elaborate system of choosing those to 
go into uniform, and those to go into 
the shops. 
¢ Plea to Congress—Assistant Secretary 
of Defense Anna M. Rosenberg spent 
a hectic week before Congress pleading 
for the UMST plan. She had a myriad 
of charts and tables to show that the 
present-day draft of men 19 to 25 can 


just barely supply enough men to in- 
crease U.S. armed strength to 3,325,000 
by this June 30, to a top limit of 
3,461,000 by June, 1952. These are the 
military goals as of today—but it would 
be foolish to think they will not go 
higher. 

Besides, Mrs. Rosenberg argued, by 
this summer military goods production 
will have expanded so far that industry 
will be needing men in the 19-25 group 
just as urgently as the military. 


|. The Pentagon’s Case 


Compulsory induction of 18-year-olds 
would provide 450,000 troops in the 
first year—youths not vet an important 
part of the labor force. 

“The program would help give in- 
dustry and agriculture continued access 
to engineers, technicians, and skilled 
laborers,” Mrs. Rosenberg said. 

Universal Military Service & Train- 
ing would work like this: 

e The nation’s male youths would 
be put in uniform at 18. 
e All except those physically and 


mentally disabled would serve a mini- 
mum of four to six months. 

e A select group, from 75-thousand 
to 125-thousand, would be permitted 
to enter university or college at this 
point for a full course—but would have 
to go back into uniform after gradua- 
tion to complete their full service. 

e The rest would stay in uniform 
a maximum of 27 months. Then they 
would be released to go to school, or 
to work. 

This system would return most men 
to civilian life sometime between their 
20th and 21st birthdays. 
¢ Time to Build—Discounting politics 
and emotion, the Pentagon’s UMST 
can be defended easily—as long as there 
is no major war that would require 10- 
million or 15-million or 20-million men 
to shoulder arms suddenly. 


ll. Utilization of Men 


But, at best, UMST is only one part 
of mobilizing men. And Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson of Congress’ Armed Services 
subcommittee has already complained 
that the Administration has fallen short 
of its promise to present an over-all 
manpower program to Congress. 

What about more efficient utiliza- 
tion of men? Gen. Lawton Collins, 
Army Chief of Staff, is trying to put 
two more combat divisions in the field 
without increasing the number of serv- 
ice troops to support them. But little 
headway has been made to force the 
generals and admirals into using older 
men and handicapped men—and Wacs 
and Waves—for desk and service jobs. 

There’s the reserve mess, too. The 
Defense Dept. now admits the reserve 
program built since World War II is 
a paper reserve only, if that. 
¢ Calling Reserves—Cleaning up the re- 
serve list is Mrs. Rosenberg’s next proj- 
ect—after UMST. But if a million men 
are going into service in the next year, 
the military will have to pull in willy- 
nilly thousands of reserve officers to 
train them. 

These calls are bound to cut into in- 
dustry just as defense production lines 
are speeding up. So will the continued 
induction of 19-25 year-olds, since draft 
boards will have little choice on defer- 
ment if they are to meet their quotas. 


“ 


Ill. Needs of Industry 


The 1952 military budget will re- 
quire 4-million additional workers in 
industry, at least. Experts figure 2- 
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million can come from outside today’s 
labor force of 62-million—from women, 
retired people, etc. ‘The remaining 2- 
million will have to be shifted from 
nonessential to defense activity. 

Several bureaus in Washington are 

toying with this problem. But Truman 
has only a remote program ready for 
channeling workers into defense, and 
holding them; one fresh scheme involves 
putting ceilings on the number of men 
in any nonessential operation. 
e Shortages—The U.S. Employment 
Service reports an acute shortage in 
these skilled crafts: metalworking, ma- 
chinists, tool and die makers, turret 
and engine lathe operators, pattern and 
model makers, welders, molders, core 
makers, and riggers. 

USES says 56 of its 152 industrial 
areas have a “tight or balanced” labor 
supply. Aircraft centers like Wichita, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego are feeling 
the defense buildup most. 

e Forward Steps—Here are some of the 
remedies industry is using: 

Work week is being lengthened, 
sometimes—as in Los Angeles aircraft 
plants—only in departments where par- 
ticular needed skills are scarce. The 
work week has been lengthened to 50 
or more hours in metalworking plants 
in Baltimore, Syracuse, Lancaster, York, 
and Wichita. Overtime and the six- 
day week are common in Cleveland, 
Atlanta, Youngstown, Wichita, and 
Scranton. Extra shifts have been added 
in. Cleveland, Atlanta, Racine, Boston. 

raining programs have been started 
in Los Angeles, San Diego, Racine, 
Akron, Cleveland, Savannah, Manches- 
ter. San Diego has a community em- 
ployment committee at work. 

Hiring specifications are being re- 
laxed in varying de 

QOut-of-area_ recruiting 
celerated 

e Standing Still—Here’s 
being done 

Not enough women are being hired 
for men’s jobs. 

Draft-age men aren’t being hired. 

Few inexperienced workers are being 
hired, except where there are formal 
training programs. 

Little hiring yet among Negroes and 
handicapped. But Truman is planning 
a Fair Employment Practices order simi- 


lar to that in World War II. 


grees 
has been ac- 


what is not 


IV. Reluctant Congress 


Will the military get its 
Congressmen are not behind 
the plan with any enthusiasm. The 
taking of 18-year-olds is the main target 
of attack The 27-month tenure is 
considered too long by a lot of members. 

If these points can be settled, Con- 
gress may finally vote a universal train- 
ing system, but not before months of 


UMST? 


getting 


debate. 
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... This is the last, this is the last. 


The last of the wine 
and the white corn meal... 


The last of the silk 
with the Paris label... 


.. The last high fiddle 
singing the reel, 


. The last blood-thoroughbred 
safe in the stable — 


Yellow corn meal and a lochionk colt, 
A door that swings on o broken bolt. 


John Brown's Body 
Stephen Vincent Benét 


E. 


Scare Buying Sweeps Country 


It’s different from last July; the spending now seems to be 
for everything. Behind it is the idea that this is the final chance to 
get solid values that have to last for years. 


It really isn’t the consumer’s last 
chance. Store shelves are loaded with 
goods; there’s still plenty in the supply 
pipelines. But judging from the way 
people are behaving, you would think 
that this was the South of the Civil War 
that Stephen Benet was writing about. 
¢ Staggering Sales—Since Christmas, 
consumers have been buying their 
heads off. Department store sales for 
the first week in January were stagger- 
ing—up approximately 39% for the 
country as a whole over the same week 


last year. St. Louis (up 58%) was the 
highest, followed by Cleveland (56%) 
and Boston (54%). 

The trend seems to be holding up 
generally, despite a slackening in De- 
troit, Philadelphia, and some other 
cities. New York City sales, up 31% 
the first week, were still climbing last 
week. Cleveland looked as if it had 
already gone far above the record it set 
in the first week of the year. San 
Francisco showed no sign of a slow- 
down. Preliminary figures for Boston 
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put the gain for the first two weeks at 
61% over last year. Pittsburgh’s buying 
rush continued; sales last week beat 
1950 by 35%. 

The buying is broader and deeper 
than it was in the brief stampede last 
July, just after Korea. Instead of just 
being limited to nylons, appliances, 
domestics, and tires, it’s hitting just 
about everything. 
¢ Rose by Any Name—Merchandisers, 
who say any increase looks big because 
of last year’s slow sales, have different 
names for what’s happening. In New 
York they call it “investment buying”; 
in St. Louis, “security buying”; in 
Chicago, “inventory accumulation.” 
Among Washington officials it’s “con- 
sumer anticipation,” But to an im- 
partial observer, it adds up to just one 
thing—scare buying. 

Most experts frankly admit that fear 
of rising prices and fear of coming 
shortages are behind the buying. Others 
add a third fear—that quality will de- 
teriorate as we divert more and more 
vital goods to war. 

On the whole, retailers are inclined 
to lay greatest stress on rising prices. 
As one mail order man in Chicago put 
it: “The public is cynical about the 
government’s ability to hold down 
prices.” 

Actually, this may be the best ex- 
planation of why the sales boom came 
just when it did. Most people were 
sitting around waiting for the post- 
Christmas sales, ‘figuring that prices 
would never be so low again. This, plus 
the post-holiday advertising, plus the 
depressing headlines about the situation 
in Korea, plus the threat of some im- 
mediate shortages in copper-clad pots 
and other lines, was enough to trigger 
the scare. 

e Last Chance—People seem certain 
that this is the last chance to get solid 
values in goods that may have to last 
for years. Many retailers find that more 
expensive grades of both soft goods 
and hard goods are selling heavily. 
Customer after customer in the Hess 
Bros. department store in Allentown, 
Pa., has told sales clerks that “this has 
got to last a long time, so I'd better get 
something a little better.’”” This reason- 
ing also helps to explain why, in Pitts- 
burgh, new cars are selling much better 
than used cars right now. 

¢ Choosy—Selectivity seems to be one 
of the characteristics of the current 
boom. A San Francisco appliance dealer 
says, “They're not walking in to look 
at refrigerators. They’re naming brand 
and size and shopping for their choice. 
It isn’t like last July.’ 

This sort of buying may have de- 
ceived some merchants into doubting 
that the boom is a scare operation. 
But a glance at the sales of a major 
national merchandising chain answers 
that question. For the first week or 
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so of 1950, its dollars sales were 45% 
above 1950, its unit sales 40%. Here’s 
what happened in some key lines: tire 
sales, up “‘several hundred” percent; 
big-ticket appliances (washers, retrigera- 
tors, etc.), up 80%; domestics, up more 
than 100%; plumbing and heating sup- 
plies, up 100%; work clothing and 
children’s wear, up 25%; shoes, up 
25%; furniture, up 20%; fashion mer- 
chandise, up 10%. 

e Uneven Pattern—What gets stressed 
depends on where you are. In Phila- 
delphia, tires are the big thing. Sears’ 
biggest store there was out of most 
low-pressure sizes by Friday. Some 
stores have only a tire or two in wanted 
sizes. Appliances and domestics are 
selling like hot cakes. Nylon hosiery is 
being bought by the dozen. 

But in Chicago and New York you 
don’t find any real rush on nylons this 
time. 

Cleveland says that demand for soap 
has strengthened “to the scare point.” 
Refrigerators are thoving out from sales 
floors as fast as they arrive. Television 
sets are obtainable, but there’s a scarc- 
ity of some preferred sizes and makes. 
Wearing apparel is moving very well. 
People are gobbling up copper-clad 
pots. 

In Boston, everything is  selling— 

from furniture and women’s wear to 
Kleenex, paper napkins, and moth balls. 
Detroit men’s furnishing stores report 
that customers are buying more than 
one suit—one man ordered five. 
e Autos—In autos, the situation also 
varies from city to city. But a Seattle 
Chevrolet dealer probably represents 
the majority when he says, “I wish I 
had 10 times as many cars in stock.” 
In November, the same man was cry- 
ing that he hadn’t had so many cars 
on hand since 1941, and what was he 
going to do? 

In Boston, however, car dealers see 
no boom. Some of them still have 1950 
models on their floors and can’t get 
rid of them at discounts. In San Fran- 
cisco, if you want a Ford, Chevvy, or 
Plymouth, you'll wait at least 60 days. 
If you want a Mercury, Olds, or Dodge, 
you can drive it off the floor. Yet a 
Cadillac dealer is promising delivery in 
a year and a half. 

e Food—On the whole, food sales are 
up over last year. But grocers attribute 
this mainly to bigger incomes and 
higher prices. A few report evidences 
of scare buying. San Francisco grocers 
say people are squirreling away things 
like canned tuna, shortening, oils. Chi- 
cago grocers think people are sto-ing 
away small amounts of anything that 
can be stored. Clevelanders are buying 
heavily on teas and spices, and other 
things from the Far East. But nowhere 
are there reports of the kind of sugar 
and coffee hoarding that built up last 


July. 


Catalogs Caught 


Voluntary price freeze hits 
just as mail order houses issue 
19-million new catalogs listing 
higher prices. 


The government’s demand for a vol- 
untary price rollback to Dec. 1 levels 
has put mail order houses on the hook. 
The order came out just as they were 
issuing 19-million new catalogs. Prices 
on many items in the new catalogs are 
higher than those listed in the old 
catalogs that were in effect through 
December. 
¢ Special Case—The mail order houses 
want Economic Stabilization Agency 
to get them off the hook by ruling that 
prices listed in the new catalogs were 
actually in effect Dec. 1. They argue 
that these prices were set as far back 
as Nov. 1, before the catalogs went to 
the printer. Since mail order companies 
do most of their buying as orders come 
in, they have to set their prices in 
anticipation of the prices they will have ° 
to pay during the next six months—the 
life of their catalogs. 
¢ Unimpressed—But ESA, thus far, has 
turned a deaf ear to this plea. It says 
that its pricing standards “constitute 
an effort to maintain prices as of Dec. 
1, 1950.” And it adds: “The fact that 
new price lists or new catalogs were 
printed prior to Dec. 1, 1950, were be- 
ing printed on that date, or were antic- 
ipated on that date does not control. 
The controlling factor is the price at 
which products were offered to buyers 
on Dec. 1, 1950, subject to price in- 
creases allowable under other provisions 
of the standards.” 

Some of the mail order houses feel 
that their catalogs are in the clear be- 
cause ESA’s pricing standards apply to 
retailers’ gross margins rather than to 
absolute prices. Still unclarified, how- 
ever, is whether those gross margins are 
to be calculated item by item, averaged 
by lines or departments, or averaged 
over the whole catalog. 
¢ In the Mail—First catalogs to go out 
to customers this season were from Al- 
den’s and Spiegel’s, both in Chicago. 
Alden’s said that some prices in its new 
catalog are higher, but that prices for 
its biggest sellers are about the same as 
last fall’s book. 

Spiegel’s prices on such items as 
sheets, tires, women’s shoes. and men’s 
work shirts show an advance of from 
8% to 33% above last spring. 

Sears, Roebuck wiil have about 
million catalogs starting to go into the 
mail this week. The other mail order 
houses have been mailing their catalogs 
to customers since the first of the 
month. 
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Comment 


serves are smaller 
now. 





out 40% more 
work than their 
prewar counter- 
parts. 





20-million, and 
3.3 persons live in 
each unit, against 
3.5 in 1940. 








now 8 years old, 
compared to 5.8 
years in 1940. . 
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AI 1940 dollar figures adjusted to 1950 prices. 


Note: Present production is figured at recent annual rates. 


In Goods and Capacity, We're Readier Than 


If you have t 
the more you've got, the less 


tr) oct 


up for a war, 
you need 


] 


In the military that’s apparent 


to everyone. The m tanks, planes, 
ind soldiers there are in the armed 
forces, the less have to be added 

It holds just as t ill the other 
aspects of the economy 

The U.S. is a much more powerful 
force now than it was 10 years ago— 
even though production for the last five 
years has been predominantly for peace- 
ful purposes The consumer goods 
that have been turned out by the mil- 


World War II will be valu- 


lions since 
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In 1940, how- 
ever, steel opera- 
tions were at 
82% of capacity 
— now they're at 
the limit. 





And government 
stockpile reserves 
could bolster pro- 
duction ina crisis. 





able assets in war, as well as in peace. 
e All Grist—Normally, you don’t think 


of autos or 
assets. 


refrigerators as 
But these goods help make a 


military 


Present output is 
already ahead of 


wartime rates. 


No matter how 
much you've got, 
there's never’ 
_ enough for a war. 
(Figures exclude 
motor wehicles.) 





one. You can always get the old one 


fixed. 


Ihe important point is that the 
boom-time production of the last five 





high-level economy work efficiently. An 
auto is more than just a pleasure ve 
hicle; it gets a lot of people to work. 

Besides, everyone who has an auto or 
refrigerator is just one less person to 
supply. That means one less demand 
on production facilities. When the out- 
put of civilian goods slows down, people 
can get along with the goods they have. 
It may be hard to get a new washer 
or a new super-deluxe refrigerator. But 
that’s not so bad if you already own 


years has piled up a vast store of con- 
sumer goods, now in the hands of 
millions of families. The country can 
live off some of this fat for a while if 
it has to. 
e Then and Now—When World War 
II started, there wasn’t so much fat. 
Business hadn’t yet recovered from the 
great depression. Consumers hadn't 
had high enough incomes to stock up. 
But postwar output has _ boosted 
what Adam Smith called “the wealth 
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We Think 


of nations’”—the supplies of goods that 
people own and the facilities for mak- 
ing them. Industry had to expand to 
pour out the flood of items that con- 
sumers demanded. As a result, the in- 
dustrial plant is now a much bigger 
machine. All the basic industrial 
groups are pumping away at a much 
greater rate than prewar. 

lake just one case on the produc- 
tion side. In 1940 steel production was 
67-million tons; the steel industry was 
operating at 82% of capacity. Since 
then, production rates have gone up 
almost to the limit; annual capacity has 
jumped about 23-million tons—the in- 
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11.4-million 
gross tons 


28-million 
gross tons 


3.5-million 


460-million tons barrels daily 


6.4-million 


550-million tons barrels daily 


crease alone being not far from Russia’s 
total steelmaking capacity. 

Or take another case on the inven- 
tory side. 

I'he increase in tonnage of the mer- 
chant marine is now an asset of tre- 
mendous importance. 

In an emergency such as the present, 
a lot of ships are needed. And if the 
merchant fleet was small, a shipbuilding 
program on a World War II scale 
would have to be undertaken. Usually 
shipbuilding uses under 2% of steel 
output. But at the peak of the last war, 
shipbuilding was taking 20% of all steel. 

Shipping tonnage is now about two- 
and-a-half times the prewar level. So 
the part of steel production that was 
used at that time to construct bottoms 
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321-million 
acres 


341-million 
acres 


40-million kilo- 


watts of capacity | 19-1-billion Ib. 


68-million kilo- 


watts of capacity | 23-billion Ib. 


can now be devoted to other purposes. 

The chart above shows that n 
sion in practically every other field has 
been very large. And the quantities of 
goods in use—the standard of living- 
have increased strikingly. 
¢ The Lure—People have more of every- 
thing from telephones to vacuum clean- 
ers. And modern gadgets aren’t just 
a means to making it easier for the 
housewife. They save time. 

The last large source of manpower 
is womanpower—the housewife. So the 
easier and quicker it is to take care of 
a home, the better the chance to lure 
the housewife into the labor force. 
To that extent, the existing stock of 
consumers’ labor-saving devices is a 
contribution toward any war effort. 
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Truman Aim: 40% adieeden 


His messages call for a defense effort that would take 
17.7% of the nation’s output, compared with 45% in 1944. He's 
likely to get his budget requests, but not on pay-as-you-go basis. 


The Administration has finally fixed 
the dimensions of U.S. mobilization: 
roughly 40% of an all-out effort. . 

That’s not an official figure. But it 
shows clearly in the government’s own 
spending estimates. Back in 1944 (as 
the chart above shows), 
penditures took 45% of the 
output of goods and services. For fiscal 
1952, defense will take about 18%— 
which is 40% of the all-out 1944 per- 
centage. 
¢ Details Missing—Put the President's 
economic and budget messages together, 
and what you get still is not a detailed 
rundown of military and industrial 
goals. But the two messages do make 
this much clear: 

¢ Spending of 
1951-1952—up 51.6% 
year—will mean 
goods and a freeze in 
if not a ieckae. 
stick with pay-as-vou-go, it 
take $13-billion to $16- billion 
in new taxes on individuals and cor- 
porations. But Congress is unlikely to 
vote more than half of that. That means 
borrowing. 

e¢ The Pentagon is shooting for a 
million more men in uniform, 2-million 
extra in the civilian labor force, 4- 
million additional in defense industry 
(page 19) 

¢ Nondefense spending 
down only about $1-billion, but the 
Fair Deal will not be shelved. ‘Truman 
is asking for practically all the measures 
in his pre-Korean program, justifying 
them now as necessary for defense. 
¢ Congress Hopes—T'he objectives out- 
lined in the messages fall far short of 


nation’s 


$71.5-billion in 
over this fiscal 
shortages of civilian 
living standards, 


e lo 


would 


will be 
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peak war ex- - 


the buildup many congressman have 
been demanding—especially on the sta- 
bilization side. On the military side, 
the goals were limited deliberately. Ad- 
ministration policy makers are con- 
vinced that capacity to produce great 
quantities of military goods is, in a 
protracted emergency, a _ bigger asset 
than military goods in being. 

Concentration on capacity, moreover, 
permits easier maintenance of living 
standards with less runaway inflation. 
So the emphasis continues to be on a 
balance between expansion of the de- 
fense establishment, on one hand, and 
greater materials-producing and _fabri- 
cating capacity, on the other. 

Because Truman’s budget is, if any- 
thing, more modest than Congress 
would like to see, the bulk of his Te- 
guests are likely to be granted—except 
for the Fair Deal items and his tax 
goals. 


|. Spending and Contracting 


Here’s what the President says the 
Treasury will actually pay out during 
fiscal 1952 (beginning next July 1), 
compared with fiscal 1951: 
Fiscal 1952 Fiscal 1951 
$41.4-hillion $21-hbillion 
$ 7.5-billion $ 4.7 
$ 1.3-billion 


Armed forces ..... 


Foreign aid billion 


“Other” defense .. $ 3.6-billion 


Nondefense ....... $19.1-billion $20.2-billion 


¢ Future Years—Actually, though, the 
President is asking for commitments 
much greater than those figures show. 
He wants authority to let contracts 
totaling $94.4-billion. However, only 
part of these would be delivered—and 
paid for—in 1952. The rest would come 


Truman didn’t say 


in later years. Here’s a breakdown of 
the authority he is seeking: 
Contracted Delivered 
for in 1951-52 in 1951-52 


Armed Forces $60-billion $21-billion 


The President won’t say what the 
money is for in detail until spring, but 
defense officials give this rough break- 
down: about $30-billion for hard goods, 
such as planes, tanks, radar, rockets, and 
artillery; about $5-billion for military 
construction, camps and airstrips, etc. 
The rest for pay, allowances, food, 
transportation, uniforms, and the like. 
Foreign Aid $1 1-billion $7.1-billion 

Of this money, $5-billion to $6-bil- 
lion will go for procurement of military 
equipment. The rest will pay for the 
Marshall Plan, Point 4, and direct aid 
to such countries as Greece, Turkey, and 
Korea. 

Other defense $3.1-billion ? 

This covers atomic energy, civil de- 

fense, controls, etc. 


Nondefense $19.5-billion $19.1-billion 


Almost three-fifths will go to pay 
veterans benefits and interest on the 
public debt. That leaves about $8-bil- 
lion for government departments, agen- 
cies—and Fair Deal programs. 

e New Plant—Tucked away in the 
1,032-page budget was a request for 
$1.2-billion to expand industrial capac- 
ity. Part of the cash would go to en- 
large existing programs for buying raw 
materials on long-term contracts. and 
for installing government-owned equip- 
ment in private defense plants. But the 
rest, if Congress permits, would be more 
for direct ‘plant construction by the 
government. 

¢ Old Story—The President’s budget 
message included a flock of familiar 
schemes: extension of unemployment 
insurance, and FEPC, $300-million for 
federal aid to education, $3-billion in 
lending authority to finance defense 
housing (page 30), compulsory medical 
insurance. This last provision required 
no money from Congress; an extra pay- 
roll tax would actually provide a $240- 
million surplus over expenses, if the 
plan goes into effect for 1952. 


Il. Raising the Money 


‘The President estimates that taxes 
now on the books will bring in $55.1- 
billion in fiscal 1952. That’s $10.6- 
billion more than he expects to collect 
this year. Last year’s stopgap tax in- 
crease and excess profits law will ac- 
count for part of the difference. Higher 
personal and business incomes will pro- 
duce the rest. 

Even so, that will leave a gap of 
$16.5-billion between what the govern- 
ment collects and what it pays out. 
where the money 
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would come from. He’s leaving that 
for another message next month. 

However, he has said repeatedly that 
all the money should be raised from 
taxes—to reduce buying power and thus 
keep inflation in check. A majority of 
congressmen agree with him—in prin- 
ciple. 

e May Back Down—But when the time 
comes to vote the levies, Congress-- 
and maybe the President, too—are 
likely to back down and rely on bor- 
rowing. Why? Because the amount of 
new money needed would send tax 
rates well above the peak levels of 1945, 
when the nation was in the midst of 
war and the willingness to sacrifice was 
greater. 

¢ Where the Money Is—There are 
technical reasons, too. Surtax rates in 
the upper income brackets are already 
high; and the income-splitting provision 
—which cannot be repealed—removes 
even most high incomes out of the 
highest brackets. 

To get any substantial amount from 
individuals, then, means increasing the 
load on the lower and middle incomes— 
by dropping exemptions and by raising 
rates. Congress may cut the exemption 
to $500 per person and raise rates a bit. 
But the take from these changes would 
be limited to $4-billion to $5-billion. 

Similarly, the load on corporations 
already is the highest ever. It would 
take a lot of squeezing to wring out 
even $2-billion to $3-billion more. 
¢ Sales Tax—That would still leave $8- 
billion or more to be raised. Excises 
could account for some—but not nearly 
enough. And a general sales tax still 
seems out of the question. 


RFC Shakeup Starts 


For some time Congress hasn’t liked 
the way the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. has been handing out loans— 
loans like the ones to Lustron, Waltham 
Watch, and Kaiser-Frazer. The Senate 
appointed a committee a year ago to 
investigate. This week the Senate be- 
gan to move in on the agency. 

Sen. J. William Fulbright, chairman 
of the investigating committee, offers 
this bill: 

e The present five-man board of 
directors would go. A governor with 
complete authority would replace it. 

¢ No RFC man could take a job 
with an RFC borrower for two years 
after leaving the government agency. 

e Applications for loans must be 
put on a public document. 

e The governor would have to 
show proof that a loan is in “substan- 
tial public interest.” 

¢ There would have to be con- 
vincing evidence that loans could be 
repaid from earnings of the borrower, 
or other sources—except liquidation— 
within 10 years. 
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Shipyards Saved by the Bell 


Congressional appropriation for $350-million ship con- 
struction program ends a long, Jean time for builders. Most yards 
have had empty ways for a year and were losing workers. 


For the past year or more, private 
shipbuilding and ship-repair yards have 
had a lean time (B\W—Nov.11’50, p+4). 
A tanker here, an order for demoth- 
balling there, was just about all that 
was coming through. 

Yards began to lay off workers—or 
workers moved voluntarily to other in- 
dustries that offered better pay and 
steadier employment. From the war- 
time peak of 1.4-million, total employ- 
ment in shipyards dropped to 55,200 
in 1949, to 48,000 at the end of 1950. 

Some builders, such as Sun Shipbuild- 
ing & Dry Dock Co. in Chester, Pa., 
managed to keep their plant and a 
nucleus of skilled workers in action by 
converting to industrial work. Sun 
went into construction of refinery 
equipment. But most yards just hung 
on grimly, hoping for orders. 

e Nick of Time—Last weck, the gov- 
ernment dropped the safe on them. 
Congress authorized Maritime Admin- 
istration to spend $350-million on new 
ship construction—all of it in private 
yards. This is the biggest federally 
sponsored shipbuilding program in the 
nation’s peacetime history. It calls for 
construction of 50 cargo ships that will 
carry more than twice the cargo of 
World War II’s Liberty class and move 
twice as fast—20 knots or better. 

Practically all the big yards will 
get a share of this plum. The program 
calls for splitting up the business, giv- 
ing a maximum of five ships to a yard. 
Each builder, however, will have to bid 
on construction of at least four ships. 
Bids should be in by Jan. 30. 
¢ Navy Program—On top of this, the 
same congressional appropriation bill 
added $335-million to the naval ship- 
building program. And the House 
Armed Services Committee has just 
reported out a bill authorizing another 
$2-billion for Navy construction, This 
bill, which appears clear for congres- 
sional passage, specifically authorizes 
construction of the controversial flush- 
deck carrier, plus 258,000 tons of ad- 
ditional combat ships, 185,000 tons of 
auxiliary vessels, and refurbishing of 
1-million tons of existing combat ships. 

Much of the Navy construction pro- 
gram is slated for Navy yards. But part 
of it is expected to go to private yards. 
And that, plus the 50 cargo ships, will 
keep most yards busy for some time. 
¢ Plant in Shape—In spite of their long 
slack period since the war, private yards 
seem to be in good shape to take on 
big-scale orders. As one builder ex- 


plained, ““We have to be; we never can 
tell when an order may come through.” 
Bethlehem Pacific’s three yards—at 
San Francisco, San Pedro, and Alameda 
—are ready to start anytime, though 
they haven’t done any construction 
work for some time. San Francisco and 
San Pedro are manned and equipped to 
take on shipbuilding quickly. Bethle- 
hem has converted the Alameda yard to 
a maintenance base for the company’s 
adjacent fabricated steel construction 
division, but it says the yard can be 
quickly reconverted. 
¢ Better Off—Bethlehem’s, Fore River 
shipyards in Massachusetts have fared 
better than most since 1949. Right 
now, the yards are constructing the 
$25-million superliner Constitution, 
two large destroyers, a Navy auxiliary, 
and a converted cruiser. The Fore River 
yards now employ 8,000. They were 
down to 7,300 last April. But in spite 
of the activity now, the yards could see 
little business ahead—before the govern- 
ment’s 50-ship program came along. 
They were thinking of laying off men. 
Now they're thinking of hiring them. 
¢ Yards in Mothballs—Besides the ac- 
tive private yards, there are plenty of 
Maritime Administration yards now in 
mothballs that could quickly be brought 
into service. Maritime’s Richmond 
(Calif.) yard, which Kaiser operated 
during the war, lies fully complete— 
right down to hand tools—and ready to 
go. A staff of seven men has kept it in 
shape since Kaiser’s lease ran out in 
1947. Everything is wrapped and 
packed in grease, but a contractor could 
start building ships in the yard in two 
to four weeks’ time. 
¢ Manpower Low—The only limiting 
factor to starting up a big construction 
program is manpower. Private yards 
have been losing workers at a rapid rate 
during the past year—many of them 
skilled workers. While some have gone 
to other industries, many have been 
lured to Navy yards at higher pay. 
Traditionally, shipyard employment has 
been divided in the ratio of about 65% 
in private yards, 35% in Navy yards. 
Right now that ratio is about 40% in 
private yards, and 60% in Navy yards. 
Private operators see a real danger in 
this “raiding” of their workers. Time 
will come, they say, when the govern- 
ment will want them to start operating 
on a big scale. Their best workers will 
be in Navy yards. The industry thinks 
the situation calls for an emergency 
manpower program. 
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CMP Will Be Back by July 


Washington is going to revive the wartime plan for allocation 
of copper, aluminum, and steel as its main reliance for controlling 
production. It will start mild, spread gradually. 


[he timing and extent of govern- 
ment controls over industry are now 
clear, Next July 1, the government will 
start telling business what and when 
to produce. I'hat’s when the 1951 
model of World War II’s Controlled 
Materials Plan will get under way. 

e Smaller—It won’t be the CMP you 
remember from 1945, however—not at 
first. The mechanics—complete regula- 
tion of production and use of copper, 
steel, and aluminum—will be about the 
same. But the result, the funneling of 
production into mobilization, will be 
considerably smaller for awhile. In 
1945, the original CMP was taking 
42%, dollarwise, of national 
product for war production. But next 
July, military orders will still be taking 
less than 20%. Of course, the impact 
on some industries, particularly metals 
and metalworking, will be much heavier 
closer to 50% 

This means that approximately 80% 
of industrial output will remain avail- 
able for nonmilitary purposes. Out of 
that, Defense Production Administra- 
tion, which will hold the reins of 
CMP, will channel another 10% into 
essential civilian requirements—such 
things as railroad rolling stock, oil and 
gas pipelines, shipping, electric power. 
e No Scramble—'heoretically, CMP 
won't affect the rest of production. But 
DPA has no intention of permitting a 
wild scramble for the materials not used 
for essential programs. The mobilizers 
already have taken steps: As military 
buying started squeezing the supply of 
materials like copper and aluminum, 
Washington banned the use of those 
metals for gadgets, building materials, 
decorative trim. And bans on construc- 
tion, like last week’s fre on commer- 
cial building 32), saved critical 
materials 

More things will be curtailed, before 
and during CMP, to trim nonessential 
demands to the shrinking pattern of un- 
regulated production. In effect, this 
really control of all pro- 
duction. 

e Cutbacks—Obvious)) 
want to keep up 
automobiles and 


gross 


CZL 
page 


icross the board 


is government 


the mobilizers 
production of 
ippliances. These in- 
dustries_ will 1 back 10% to 
30% this year—by material shortages, 
if not by Washington 

¢ By Yearend—By the end cf 1951, 
DPA will be allocating materials for 
virtually every industry. Deliveries of 
military equipment will be rolling. All 
the really civilian require- 


one 


be cut 


essential 
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ments will be rated—and will be made 
part and parcel of CMP. And govern- 
ment-encouraged expansion of plant, 
especially steel] and aluminum, will be 
taking another big bite of available 
materials. 

e Scheduling—Right from the start, 
CMP will involve scheduling all de- 
fense and other essential production. 

e Makers of such goods will tell the 
government how much copper, steel, 
and aluminum they need and when 
thev’ll need it. 

‘ e DPA ‘will screen this list to 
match needs against available supplies 
of the three metals. 

¢ Then DPA will grant allocations, 
not to manufacturers themselves, but to 
government claimant agencies. 

e The claimant agency—the Army, 
for instance, for tank production—will 
split its allocation of metals among its 
prime contractors. 

e Each prime contractor, in turn, 
will parcel out suballocations to his sub- 
contractors. 

All rated orders will be scheduled by 


the amount of materials they will use 
and when the materials will be needed— 
from the initial fabricating stages up- 
ward. ‘Thus DPA and the materials 
suppliers will know in advance the 
exact requirements under each alloca- 
tion. This will avoid the need for a 
gigantic police force for CMP; everyone 
will know just where he stands, and 
there will be little or no room for 
chiselers. 

¢ Same Approach—The theory behind 
putting the basic controls on copper, 
aluminum, and steel is the same as it 
was in World War II. You can hardly 
make any hard goods without using one 
of them, and a war economy is a hard- 
goods economy. So control the three, 
and—for practical purposes—you control 
everything. 

DPA will use the same controls— 
scheduling and allocation— to straighten 
out snarls in the supply lines of other 
materials. For example, if leather be- 
comes critical, DPA will step in to see 
that the armed services and civilians 
get shoes at the expense, say, of leather 
upholstery. But such programs would 
be temporary—just long enough to 
break bottlenecks. 

Chere still will be priorities—the pres- 
ent DO ratings or, perhaps, several dif- 
ferent values of ratings. These will 
simply be for the guidance of a manu- 
facturer who gets more than one 
contract. 


RK. 


Turning the Tables Ultra-Modern Style 


A flip of the crank, and this table sets you 
up for dining, chess, backgammon, or cards. 
If it’s eating you want, the surface is Texto- 
lite. Turn to the chess-backgammon de- 
partment, and you get wood. For cards, it 
gives a felt surface. The table made its 


debut at the 1951 National Home Furnish- 
ings Market in Chicago—in the New World 
Kitchen exhibit. Here Betty Olson puts 
the table through its paces, with the chess- 
backgammon playing fields just heaving into 


sight. 
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You can stake a Claim in Outer Space 


while GAS works for you 
in Research and Production 


YOUR HORIZONS ARE UNLIMITED because science breaks 
thru every boundary of space and time with new materials and 
new methods. In laboratories and production-lines where the work 
on rockets and atoms is carried out, GAS performs myriad tasks to 
facilitate your explorations in outer space, to validate your stake in 
the regions beyond the earth. 


RESEARCH COMES FIRST in this vast project. Gas plays its 
first important role in the laboratory. Here the versatility of Gas 
is demonstrated by its use in stills, ore roasters, Bunsen burners, 
blow pipes, evaporators, combustion furnaces, dryers. These few 
uses are but a prelude to even more vital tasks for Gas when 
laboratory findings reach— 


THE MANUFACTURING STAGE where the metals required 

for actual explorations are produced. First in iron, steel, copper, 
silver—then in aluminum, magnesium, beryllium, molybdenum, 
and other rarer metals and elements, the role of Gas in refining, 
alloying, fabricating expands with each new heat-processing require- 
ment. Then we need large quantities of — 


CHEMICALS FOR PROPULSION, because the penetration of 
outer space is a complete operation in which delicate processes are 
developed on a vast scale. Once again Gas supplies the heat and 
frequently the combustion by-products for desiccating, calcining, 
melting, catalytic conversions, assaying. Aside from the actual 
processing, Gas has also played its vital part in the development 
and manufacture of the control equipment for these manufactur- 

ing operations, and for the actual explorations. 


IN YOUR OWN RESEARCH AND PRODUCTION, even 
though you may not be concerned directly with these quests in 
outer space, you'll find versatile Gas a most valuable and depend- 
able tool. Since the expanding role of Gas is almost as unlimited 

as your horizons in outer space, you'll find it worthwhile to 
investigate this essential fuel. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE «¢ NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 





“Our new Art Metal Speed File gives 
17¥2 inches more usable depth than ordi- 
nary files of the same size. 342 inches 
extra per drawer, because of expansion 
backs, makes even a full file instantly 
workable. And fast? The Art Metal Air- 
line Index guides you right to the paper 
you want.” 


Art Metal Business Equipment is engi- 


For over 60 years the 
hall-mark of fine busi- 
ness equipment...office 
desks * chairs ° files 
safes and visible index- 
ing equipment, 


neered for business proficiency. Art Metal 
men are trained and experienced in solv- 
ing problems of filing, desk-work, office 
seating, record-keeping and office layout. 


If you have a current filing problem, see 
your local Art Metal dealer or write us 
for a copy of “Simplified File Analysis.” 
You'll find it very helpful... Art Metal 
Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





The Alcoa antitrust suit was settled—at 
least temporarily—after 14 years. ‘The 
court accepted a plan under which cer- 
tain Alcoa stockholders will get rid of 
their shares in Aluminium, Ltd., of Can- 
ada. But the U.S. kept a foot in the 
door: It can still ask for a breakup of 
Alcoa within five years if the stock plan 
“doesn’t establish competitive condi- 
tions.” 

o 
Top-brass_ changes: Vincent Riggio. 
The 74-year-old chairman of American 
Tobacco resigned after 44 years with 
the company... . William Herod. He'll 
leave as president of International Gen- 
eral Electric to be head of the new 
Atlantic Pact defense production board. 

® 
GE won a permanent injunction to 
keep Macy’s from selling its appliances 
below fair-trade prices (BW —Apr.8’50, 
p79). Others do it, said Macy, we'll 
appeal, 

° 
Curtiss-Wright’s old plant at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, will be used by North Ameri- 
can Aviation to build its Air Force 
F-86 jet fighters. Earlier, talk had it 
that the company would turn out Navy 
fighters (BW—Nov.25’50,p32). 

* 
Housing starts in 1950 set their record 
with room to spare. December added 
95,000, bringing the year’s total to 
395,600. The old best was 1,025,000 
in 1949. 

« 
Natural gas began flowing into New 
York City over ‘Transcontinental’s 
1,840-mi. pipeline from the Rio Grande 
Valley. 

® 
Cellophane production starts at Olin 
Industries’ Pisgah Forest (N. C.) plant 
next September. The company got its 
du Pont license late in 1949 (BW— 
Nov.12’49,p24). 

* 
A 6% freight-rate hike, to be applied 
across the board, was asked for by the 
nation’s railroads. On the basis of the 
new petition, ICC set aside an earlier 
4% request by eastern roads. 

* 
Gasoline taxes are going up. At least 
30 states will consider higher fuel and 
registration fees this year. On top of 
this, the present 14% federal tax prob 
ably will be doubled. 

e 


Westinghouse will add two buildings at 
East Pittsburgh to make electric gen- 
erators (150,000-kw. capacity and 
larger). The plants are the eighth and 
ninth additions announced since Sep- 
tember. 
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A... Avoid putting unnecessary bur- 
dens on your heart 


The heart, one of the strongest and 
most efficient parts of the body, can 
work year after year. However, as a 
person grows older, the heart ages too. 
It may become less adaptable to sud- 
den demands and less able to stand 
long periods of strain. 

Doctors advise those who have 
reached the middle or later years of 
life to protect their hearts by follow- 
ing these simple rules: 

1. Avoid sudden, violent, or pro- 
longed physical exertion that may 
overtax the heart. 

Keep weight at normal or below, 
as extra pounds mean extra work 
for the heart. 

Eat moderately at each meal, as 
overloading the stomach burdens 
the heart. 

Get plenty of rest and sleep to 
give the heart a chance to restore 
its strength. 

Get prompt treatment for any ill- 
ness, as it may put an added 
strain on the heart. 


Avoid fatigue—learn to “take it 
easy.” 

Have periodic physical examina- 
tions which enable the doctor to 
check on the heart, and if neces- 
sary, to suggest additional mea- 
sures to keep it in good condition. 


Metropolitan Life 
‘Insurahce: Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 
1 Maptson Avence, New York 10, N.Y City 











B... Be able to recognize the symptoms 
of heart disease, especially after age 40 


Although heart trouble may occur 
at any age, it is much more common in 
middle and later life. 

When something is wrong with the 
heart, warning symptoms usually ap- 
pear—such as pain or a feeling of op- 
pression in the chest, unaccountable 
shortness of breath, rapid or irregular 
beating of the heart, and excessive 
fatigue. 

These warnings may or may not indi- 
cate a heart disorder. Such symptoms 
may sometimes be of nervous origin. 
If they do appear, it is wise to consult 
the doctor. By acting on these warn- 
ings in time needless worry may be 
avoided, and prompt treatment can 
often be given to help keep the condi- 
tion under control. 





The Life Insurance Medical Re- 
search Fund is playing an important 
part in the war on heart disease. The 
Fund, in which 146 Life Insurance 
Companies participate, now supports 
more than 50 different research pro- 
grams. These deal with the problems 
of heart disease, in the hope that more 
effective methods of diagnosis, pre- 
vention and treatment may be found. 
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C... Cooperate with your doctor 


If the heart is weakened by disease 
or by the demands of over-strenuous 
living, its ability to continue working 
is curtailed. Even an impaired heart, 
however, has remarkable reserve 
powers to carry on, provided measures 
are taken to conserve its strength. 


Medical science has made notable 
gains against heart disease. There are 
now more effective means than ever 
before for controlling many diseases of 
the heart—even some of the serious 
types. Doctors also can detect heart 
ailments earlier and diagnose them 
more accurately than ever before. 


Learning to live with heart disease, 
however, depends largely on close and 
continued cooperation with the doctor 
—in observing faithfully the special 
rules and requirements which he may 
impose. 

Today, with proper treatment, many 
people with heart disease may recover 
completely, or resume a practically 
normal life. 


For more information about how to 
protect your heart, write for a copy of 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 21S, 
“Your Heart.” 





Please send me a copy of your 
booklet, 21S, “Your Heart.” 


Name 





Street. 
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Warehouse 
Heating 
Modernized 


A Philadelphia waterfront ware- 
house property of Merchants 
Warehouse Company underwent 
a heating modernization program 
in the summer of 1949 which 
materially increased value and im- 
proved usefulness of the property. 


Prior to modernization the building 
was heated inefficiently by high 
pressure steam with cast iron wall 
radiators and no provision existed 
for office space. 


Attractive office of Merchants Warehouse Com- 
pany. Note Webster Walvector, venetian blinds 
and asphalt tile floor. 

The heating program, sparked by 
F. Wackenhut Company, Philadel- 
phia Contractor, included conver- 
sion to low pressure steam with 
installation of Webster Radiator 
Traps on the wall radiation, a 
Webster Boiler Protector on the 
boiler and a Nash vacuum pump. 
Attractive office space was provided 
by partitioning off an area 135 ft. 
by 32 ft. Heating for this portion 
is supplied by Webster Walvectors 
installed under the windows, 
spreading the heat evenly without 
taking up appreciable space. 
Webster Service in heating mod- 
ernization is available to owners 
and contractors. Write for the ad- 
dress of your nearest representative. 

Address Dept. BW-1 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


CD el aloe 
WALVECTOR 
RADIATION 


For Steam or Het Water Heating 
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DEFENSE BUSINESS 





Billions for Defense Housing 


Congress gets bill to provide homes for workers called to 
arms plants. Some cities already find recruiting of labor hampered 
by shortage. Others expect to feel the pinch soon. 


A lot of new housing is going to be 
needed when the nation’s defense 
plants really get going. And it looks as 
though the U.S. government were 
going to supply it. 
¢ Survey—F'irst reports of difficulty in 
finding homes for new workers were 
just beginning to trickle in last week 
when the government began action to 
meet the need. A BUSINESS WEEK sam- 
pling of a dozen cities revealed that 
three were already feeling a housing 
pinch. Most of the others saw trouble 
in the offing. Only two were unworried. 

To meet the difficulty, identical De- 
fense Housing Bills were introduced in 
both Houses of Congress. Major pro- 
visions include: 

¢ A $3-billion increase in mortgage 
insurance authorization for all Fed- 
eral Housing Administration programs. 
Most of this is to be used for defense 
housing, under terms as attractive to 
builders as any existing before Regula- 
tion X. On family units with an FHA 
appraised value of $9,000, a builder can 
get a mortgage loan of 90% of con- 
struction cost. 

e Later appropriation of federal 
money to build defense housing when- 
ever private enterprise is unwilling to 
take the risk. 

e Authorization of $15-million for 
loans to established manufacturers and 
distributors of prefabs. 

Opinion on Capitol Hill is that the 
bill will pass in a breeze. If and when 
it does, there will still be major prob- 
lems of materials and building workers. 
Meanwhile, here is the picture of the 
current situation, as shown by BUSINESS 
WEEK’S survey: 

When Korea blew up, the housing 
situation had reached an uneasy equilib- 
rium. ‘The postwar boom had run up 
just about enough units to shelter every- 
one—if people didn’t move too much. 

But moving around is the essence 
of speeded-up production. When a 
plant calls for thousands of new work- 
ers, they have to come from somewhere. 
Often it’s from somewhere else—from 
other cities, or from rural areas. What’s 
more, workers nowadays, especially 
skilled workers, won’t move unless they 
are assured of decent, low-cost housing. 
e No Pattern—The answers to the sur- 
vey are almost as varied as the cities 


surveyed; geographically, there’s no pat- 
tern at all. Even without the govern- 
ment program, there is little indication 
that conditions would be as bad as in 
World War II, with its sordid story of 
trailers, lean-tos, and dumps. ' 

In a few spots, the pinch is already 

sharp. Workers can’t be lured; there’s 
no decent place for them to live at 
rentals they can pay. At the opposite 
extreme, Los Angeles and Atlanta rc 
port no problem now and don’t expect 
one for a long time. 
e Future Worries—Most of the cities 
fall in between. They have no housing 
shortage now, but they will have when 
defense contracts really get into the 
mill. Top brass of a lot of big com- 
panies are worried about this handwrit 
ing on the still unbuilt walls. But 
they’re all agreed that they aren’t going 
to build any housing themselves. 

Many commercial builders would be 
just as reluctant—unless the government 
helps out. They say there’s no money 
in building dwelling units that can rent 
for the $50 or $60 a month that work- 
ers are prepared to pay. 

That would seem to leave it up to 
the government. And in San Dicgo, 
where the housing problem is already 
acute, government aid has already been 
sought. There, Consolidated Vultee re- 
ports it is losing 100 workers a week, 
due to inadequate housing. Other de- 
fense plants there find their hiring 
slowed to a trickle, just when expan- 
sion is calling for thousands of new 
workers. The Navy is having the same 
trouble, is clamoring for 3,700 new 
low-cost units to absorb its rapidly ex- 
panding personnel needs. 
¢ Stopgap—Result of the pressure is 
that both Navy and private industry 
have been asking Washington for help. 
Stopgap solutions suggested: (1) Relax 
Regulation X to permit low down pay 
ments; (2) move families not connected 
with defense work out of the area. 

Dayton, Ohio, is already caught in 
the same vise but still hopes private 
enterprise will loosen the screw. ‘The 
giant Wright-Patterson Ficld Air Force 
installation now hires 23,000 civilians, 
wants 3,000 to 4,000 more. But where 
to put them? General Motors is hav- 
ing the same trouble. Other, smaller 
plants haven’t been hit much, but the 
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bulk of defense expansion is still to 
come. 

In Hartford, Conn., there’s already 
a labor and a housing squeeze. Pratt 
& Whitney alone wants 10,000 more 
workers; but they’d mostly have to 
be imported, and there’s no place to 
put them. The veterans’ housing priority 
makes it tougher to dig up new spots. 

Pratt & Whitney is trying to bail it- 
self out by operating a full-time “hous- 
ing bureau.” But all the bureau can 
do is take down names, then ask local 
housing authorities for help. ‘The au- 
thorities are willing, but they haven't 
any homes. 
¢ Double Shortage—These three cities 
are the worst off. In a lot of others, 
things are fine now, but trouble lies 
not far away. Detroit is an odd ex- 
ample. Housing is chronically tight, 
but employment is way off at the mo- 
ment, so the shortages balance out. But 
when huge contracts now in the offing 
materialize, the problem will be rugged. 

San Francisco is sitting pretty, un- 
worried by possible expansion—but! 
Shipbuilding is the but. If the yards, 
now in the doldrums, really get going 
again, there will be a call for thousands 
on thousands of dwellings. 

Seattle, Milwaukee, Dallas, and 
Wichita all tell similar stories. Things 
are under control now but won’t be 
when the expansion really expands. 
Allis-Chalmers, in Milwaukee, reports 
workers already shy at signing up unless 
adequate housing is promised. 

A-C has been operating a housing 
service for nine years. It has worked 
so well that many householders now list 
their property direct with the company, 
instead of advertising. So far, the com- 
pany has been successful in housing its 
single workers. But families have proved 
harder. A-C says about 10% of all 
job terminations are due to dissatisfac- 
tion with housing. 

Wichita reports no shortage yet, but 
high rents have caused some difficulties. 
Beech Aircraft Corp. sees no trouble 
for at least six months, pointing out 
that it has not even begun to tap the 
reserves of local—and already housed— 
womanpower. Boeing reports that it 
has been turned down by several sought- 
after workers because of high rents. 
¢ Steel Plant—New London, Conn., is 
sailing along serenely despite expansion 
of submarine work at the Electric Boat 
Co. But on the horizon is a man-sized 
cloud—the $250-million steel plant 
planned. When that is built, it will 
create 45,000 new jobs. Most of the 
45,000 will have to be imported, too. 

Most contented are Los Angeles and 
Atlanta. Both think that their own 
labor markets will keep them supplied 
for a long time. And the resident labor 
is already adequately housed. Yet even 
in these two spots the picture is likely 
to change after another year. 
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MESSAGES THAT MADE HISTORY 


No. 1 of a Series 


Copyright Gilbert Paper Company 


Pheidippides was quite a runner... 


He ran for two days and nights to obtain aid for the Greek Army at the 
Battle of Marathon. He returned to fight valiantly and then ran the 
22 miles to Athens, dying as he delivered the famous message, 
“Rejoice! We Conquer.” 

The spectacular Marathon race of the Olympic games is in Pheidippides’ 
honor, and his heroic feats have helped to make the study of ancient 
history more palatable to generations of drowsy schoolboys. 


Your everyday business messages are important, 
too. Business correspondence represents 
the most frequent contact with customers 
and prospective customers. How logical, 
then, that your messages be written on 
Gilbert Bond papers. These Gilbert new 
cotton fibre content papers, with 
matching envelopes, are unsurpassed 

for crisp “feel,” sparkling cockle finish. 
They handsomely reflect the quality 

of your product or service. 


[Guise RT 


PAPER COMPANY 


Ask your local printer, 
lithographer, or engraver for 
samples of Gilbert quality 
writing papers. 
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*-on' REPRODUCTION * BANKNOTE PAPERS 


A good letter is always better - written on a Gilbert Bond 
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More bite for a hacksaws teeth 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE OF PRODUCT IMPROVEMENT 
THROUGH REFRIGERATION 


Today manufacturers have added 
another step to the heat-tempering 
process used to give strength to hack- 
saw blades. Now blades are also cold- 
tempered to give them even greater 
hardness. 

Blades are “‘frozen”’ in special re- 
frigeration units at temperatures as 
low as 120°F . below zero. Thischanges 
the crystalline structure of the metal 
... gives blades the strength to last 
up to 113% longer, with a corres- 
ponding cut in replacement costs. 

Industry is finding more and more 
uses for refrigeration—to improve 
products, cut costs and speed pro- 
duction. It’s a subject that is well 
worth discussing with your engineers. 

And when. you’re ready to select 
industrial retrigeration or air condi- 
tioning, ask about equipment de- 
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signed to use “‘Freon”’ refrigerants. 
For safety, efficiency and economy, 
“‘Freon’”’ refrigerants are the logical 
choice for almost any type of instal- 
lation. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 
Co. (Inc.),“‘Kinetic’’ Chemicals Div., 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


OU PONT 


®€6.u $. pat. OFF 


Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


SAFE REFRIGERANTS 


“Freon” is Du Pont’s registered trade-mark 
for its fluorinated hydrocarbon refrigerant 

















Building Freeze 
NPA order virtually bars 
commercial starts until Feb. 15. 
After that, offices will be ready 
to consider requests for permits. 


A freeze order this week stopped 
virtually all new starts in commercial 
building until Feb. 15. By that date the 
National Production Authority will have 
control staffs operating in the 14 re- 
gional offices of the Commerce Dept. 

These offices will then issue permits 
for some commercial jobs. But if a 
builder goes ahead without a license, 
both he and the owner of the property 
are liable to fine or imprisonment or 
both, as stipulated in the original M-+ 
order of Oct. 26, banning amusement 
construction. Violators also run the risk 
of not being able to complete jobs. 
¢ Seriousness—The sweeping new ex- 
tension of M-4 is the most dramatic and 
drastic action so far to demonstrate the 
seriousness of the defense situation. 

Effective at midnight, Jan. 13, the 
regulation was not released until two 
days later. Even jobs already started 
cannot proceed unless a_ substantial 
quantity of material has been incorpo- 
rated. That’s to shut off builders who 
hurried to break ground in anticipation 
of such a restriction. 

NPA has established a general rule 

that—up to Feb. 15—it will grant au- 
thorizations to start or continue new 
jobs only in emergency cases. Where 
ground has been broken, the agency 
cautions contractors and owners to be 
sure that construction had been legally 
commenced—under terms of the order— 
before proceeding. 
e Foundations—As an example of a 
legal start, NPA cites footings or foun- 
dations in place when the order took 
effect. Where there is a doubt, the 
builder is to file an application with 
NPA. The agency will consider the ex- 
tent of work already done and the 
financial loss that might result if work 
were halted. 

Applications can be filed in Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Chicago, Atlanta, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Dallas, Minneapolis, Denver, 
Seattle, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 
In considering an application, NPA will 
take into account materials needed and 
on hand, as well as the effect on the 
community if the application should be 
rejected. 

Exempt from the order are supply 
facilities for food, fuel oil, gasoline, coal 
and gas distributing pipelines, and stor 
age warehouses for manufacturers or 
processors. Alterations costing less than 
$5,000 in 12 months likewise need no 


permit. 
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HE MADE HIS NAME A SYNONYM FOR Excellence 


Antonio Stradivari (1644-1737) was still a pupil of Nicolas Amati in Italy when he 
began making and putting his label on his beautiful, superior-coned violins, which 
now are regarded as the finest in the world. The secret of his varnish, soft in texture 
and shading from orange to red, has never been discovered — but his methods set a 
standard for subsequent times, and his name has become synonymous with excellence. 


Now in its 112th year, and one of the major Class Since the last World War, the Norfolk and Western 

I railroads of America, the Norfolk and Western has has spent and authorized $110,000,000 for new 
followed a three-point formula for its continuous equipment and improvements for a better railroad 
efforts to produce excellent rail service — plant. The N. & W. was recently awarded, for the 
@ Use of the most modern and efficient fifth time, the coveted Harriman Memorial Gold 
equipment; Medal for the best overall safety record in 1949 

@ Use of the most modern and efficient among large U. S. Railroads. The railroad also 
operating methods; won, for the third time, the National Safety Council 

e Constant research, and close attention award for the best employee safety record in 1949. 

to every detail, however small, by highly All of these things mean a brand of railroad service 
skilled, faithful employees with the will synonymous with excellence. Business men the 

to do the job right. nation over have learned to depend upon the service 

they get when they specify “Norfolk and Western.” 
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PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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all 
this 


IN ONE TRUCK 


@ 130” extreme lift 

@ 60” turning radius 

@ 59%” free lift 

®@ Simple, single cylinder, low 
pressure hydraulic lift with 
cross suspension 

@ inclined automotive steering 

@ Foot pedal acceleration 

@ Convenient hoist and tilt 
controls 

© Cushion or solid type tires 


For complete details and specifica- 
tions on this new MERCURY Jeep 
Model 230—the most versatile fork 
truck of 2000 Ib. capacity— request 
your free copy of Bulletin 295. 


MERCURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. Halsted Street, Chicago 9, Illinois 
TRACTORS:TRAILERS: LIFT TRUCKS 
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Defense Expansion Loan 


Lone Star Steel gets $23-million—plus $50-million from 
RFC—to increase capacity in Texas. It’s the first big tapping of 
government's $600-million fund—and sets a pattern. 


The government’s $600-million plant 
expansion loan fund has finally been 
tapped. 

Lone Star Steel Co., Texas pig iron 
producer, this week got $73,425,201 to 
build facilities to produce 500,000 tons 
of steel ingot and 350,000 tons of oil 
country steel goods per year. 

Earlier, the company had National 

Security Resources Board approval for 
five-year tax amortization of part of its 
new facilities. 
e RFC Loan—Actually, only $23,425,- 
201 of the total was a defense emer- 
gency loan, which Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp. was directed to pay out on 
orders from National Production Au- 
thority and NSRB. RFC handled the 
$50-million balance as a straight busi- 
ness loan, on its own authority. 

Lone Star is kicking in $9-million of 
its own in additional equity and work- 
ing capital. 

e Pattern—The Lone Star loan sets a 
pattern that government experts would 
like to be able to follow right down the 
line: 

¢ The funds go to a small outfit 
for use in expanding capacity to produce 


Steam Bath Thaws Frozen Ore for U.S. Steel 


In days of shortage, frjzen iron ore is 
better than no ore at all. But it has to 
be thawed out before it can be used. 
U.S. Steel Co.’s South Chicago plant 
is trying out a thaw job this winter that 
may stand its mills in good stead next 
winter, when the ore shortage really 
threatens. ‘The thawer forces steam into 


a basic and urgently needed raw mate- 
rial. 
« The “emergency” loan is tied to 
a regular RFC toan, thus stretching the 
expansion that the government can buy 
with its present $600-million emer- 
gency expansion kitty. 
¢ The loan caters to broadening 

and expansion of production in a re- 
gion that has been sensitive about its 
dependence on “‘outside sources of sup- 
plies for such a basic industrial need.” 

A year and a half ago Lone Star ap- 
plied to RFC for an $83-million loan. 
It didn’t get the money, but RFC’s 
board said it would lend the company 
$34-million if the rest could be raised 
privately. 
¢ Pig Iron Plant—Lone Star Steel got 
its start when it bought for $7-million 
a $30-million Defense Plant Corp. fa- 
cility built to produce 1,200 tons of 
pig iron per day. Postwar demand for 
pig iron kept it going, and it recently 
completed a foundry to produce about 
80,000 tons of cast iron pressure pipe 
per year. 

Actually, there had been at least one 
small loan made out of the Defense 


i 


the frozen ore cars, drives out the frost. 
Four old Burlington R.R. locomotives 
supply the steam. Though rail ship- 
ment costs $1.50 per ton more than 
water shipment, U.S. Steel plans to 
transport 2-million tons of ore by rail 
this winter. Come April, the Great 
Lakes will be open for navigation again. 
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it just keeps workin’ along... 


Did you ever wonder about the transformers that stand 
silently in the shadow of great industrial plants? They 
don’t say nothin’—they don’t seem to do much but just 
stand there. 


Yet they perform an essential job—the task of depend- 
ably feeding the electricity that powers production in 
these plants at exactly the right voltage for use. They’ve 
got to keep working. 


For example... the Wagner Unit Substation Trans- 
former shown above is located in the high pressure 
division substation of the modern Ponca City refinery 
of Continental Oil Company. It feeds all of the electrical 
load to the thermal cracking units and delayed coking 


units of this refinery. A power interruption of only a few 
minutes would completely disrupt this important proc- 
essing and cause a shutdown of the entire refinery. 


Wagner transformers are often found in spots where 
failure would incur great cost because they have a repu- 
tation for unfailing dependability backed by sixty years 
of transformer building experience. 


Wagner engineers are qualified to specify the correct 
transformer for your needs. Consult the nearest of our 
31 branch offices, or write us. 


Wagner Electric @rporation 


6460 Plymouth Ave., St. Lovis 14, Mo., U.S. A. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS + TRANSFORMERS 
INDUSTRIAL BRAKES 


AUTOMOTIVE BRAKE SYSTEMS — AIR AND HYDRAULIC 








BEFORE 


MAINTENANCE problem 
solved with chemistry... 
fuel costs cut 
$388 per day! 


Thirty-seven tons of coal per day! 
That’s what a paper company 
saved after Dowell Serviceremoved 
profit-stealing deposits from two 
40,000 lb. per hour boilers. And 
Dowell did the job in just 24 hours. 


When Dowell Incorporated, a 
subsidiary of The Dow Chemical 
Company, pioneered the use of 
chemicals and special techniques 
to clean industrial equipment, a 
valuable new service was made 
available to help operators cut 
their maintenance costs. Now, 12 


Bese 
DOWELL 


TULSA 3, OKLAHOMA 


80 strategically located offices 
ready to serve all industry with— 
Maintenance cleaning service for industrial 
heat exchange equipment. 
Chemical services for oil, gas and water wells, 
Magnesium anodes for corrosion control. 
Saran rubber for corrosion resistant tank linings, 


DOWELL 
SERVICE 


years later, Dowell Service is 
accepted as the best, the fastest, 
and the most economical way to 
clean a wide variety of equipment 
in many industrial installations. 


Approved by leading insurance 
companies, Dowell cleans boilers, 
heat exchange equipment, water 
wells, pipelines and many types of 
process equipment. Call the near- 
est Dowell office for consultation 
on your maintenance cleaning 
problems, or write direct to, Dept. 
500 in Tulsa for more infornation. 





Production Act kitty before Lone Star 
Steel came along. Standard Cable 
Corp., Chickasha, Okla., got $775,000 
for a revolving fund to draw on for 
machinery, equipment, and working 
capital. In this case, too, RFC had 
turned down an earlier application, for 
$2-million. Then Standard Cable 
showed its military orders for insulated 
wire and other products to NPA and 
NSRB and got approval for the smaller 
amount. 

From here on, though, watch for a 
swift steady stream of defense produc- 
tion loans. Already, applications have 
been filed that total upwards of $800- 
million, and more are coming in every 
day. 





DEFENSE BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Small-business politics flared up over 
NPA’s ban on nonessential aluminum 
use. Professional worriers for the little 
man complained the order would force 
small kitchenware and gadgets makers 
to the wall. There has to be relief, 
they said. 
a 


The idle magnesium plant at Freeport, 
Tex., was ordered reopened. The 100- 
million-lb. plant, a big producer during 
World War II, will be run by Dow 
Chemical. Operations start about May 
FS. 

e 


Cotton-yam producers, pinched by 
heavy military buying, got help from 
NPA. The agency said they could 
turn down all rated (DO) orders in 
excess of 10% of average monthy out- 
put. 

s 


Bendix Aviation bought Ford’s shut- 
down plant at Hamilton, Ohio, to make 
aircraft parts and accessories for the 
military. 

» 


A tank depot—the first since World 
War II to be operated by a private 
contractor—will be set up by Pressed 
Steel Car Co. at Hegewisch, Ill. Under 
a $10-million contract with Army Ord- 
nance, Pressed Steel will process all 
types of combat vehicles, prepare them 
for issue to troops. 
* 


War orders continued their buildup. 
Chrysler’s Dodge Division: $67-million 
for military trucks. . . . Reo Motors: 
$55-million for Army 24-ton trucks. . . . 
Federal Telephone: $11.5-million for 
communications and electronic equip- 
ment. . . . Allis-Chalmers: $1.4-million 
for parts. . .. Hughes Tool: a $1-million 
order for 90-mm. gun forgings and cast- 
ings. 
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ABB AVEROSS Be hi MaZazine 
inthe world. 


ger 
4 (0.000 AVC rave SHAE Le-COp 





BY O.SOGLOW 


FEEL A DRAFT? In 
order for air in 
motion to be called 
a draft it has to be 
moving at a speed 
of at least 3.5 feet 
per second. Author- 
ities say that the 
average person ean’t 
detect air in motion 
unless it’s moving 
that fast. 


GIVE FLAMES COLD FEET! Air-Maze approved 
flame arresters keep sparks, flame and dirt 
out of tanks used for storing inflammable 
liquids. Another of the many filter types 
designed by Air-Maze, the filter engineers. 


DIRT’S ITS DISH! Airborne dust and dirt don’t 
get very far with Air-Maze filters on the job. 
Air-Maze filters provide clean air for venti- 
lation systems, keep damaging dust out of 
engines, compressors, blowers, electronic 
equipment, motor generator rooms, etc. All- 
metal, cleanable, high dirt-holding capacity. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air er liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
engineered filter to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air- Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


Bog’. 


The Filter Engineers 


LIQUID FILTERS 
OIL SEPARATORS 
GREASE FILTERS 


AIR FILTERS 
SULENCERS 
SPARK ARRESTERS 


38 





FIRST CABLE SHIP Agamemnon laid the first transaltantic wire in the 1860's. 


MODERN CABLE SHIP does same job. It is even more important now because . . 


Cables Still Carry the Load 


Business booms as international crisis worsens. Despite radio 
competition, cables still handle two-thirds of transatlantic traffic— 


and will for a long time to come. 


One of the best barometers of the 
seriousness of a world crisis is inter- 
national communications. When things 
get rough, cable and radio traffic booms. 
By the same token, business drops off 
with the tension between nations. 

World War II was a period of high 
prosperity for cable and radio com)a- 


nies; their facilities were strained by the 
greatest trafic peak in history. But 
after the war, business fell far and fast. 
e New Boom—Korea changed the situ- 
ation in a hurry. By last week messages 
were humming at a healthy clip once 
more as traffic continued to soar. 
Most people think of undersea ca- 
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bles as old-fashioned instruments, long 
since outmoded by radio. Yet the big- 
gest part of the business still falls to 
the 20 cables that net the ocean floor. 
They carry about two-thirds of the 
transatlantic traffic; radio carries the 
rest. Of these cables, 16 are owned and 
operated by U.S. companies—10 by 
Western Union Telegraph Co., six by 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. Foreign interests, mainly British 
and French, run the rest. : 

e Greater Volume—Western Union 
says that its cables can now carry a 
great deal more traffic than they could 
in World War II. The secret is a 
new amplifier similar to those used in 
home radios—with this important dif- 
ference: It is under about 1,700 ft. of 
sea water (BW —Jul.15’50,p63). 

As everyone knows, an amplifier is a 
delicate piece of equipment. Dampness 
will short-circuit it; great weight will 
crush its tubes. The problem was to 
make an amplifier that could keep 
out water and withstand a pressure of 
700 Ib. per sq. in. 
¢ The Amplifier—Western Union has 
managed to solve that problem. It 
built a rectangular steel case about 5 ft. 
long and 1 ft. square. Inside, it placed 
the amplifier’s electrical equipment. 
Space not occupied by electrical equip- 
ment was filled with oil. The cable 
conductors enter this case—which 
weighs 1,100 Ib.—through insulating 
glands designed to keep out sea water. 
Special batteries at shore stations sup- 
ply the amplifiers with d.c. power, 
which is transmitted along the cable. 

Each amplifier contains three sepa- 
rate sets of tubes. If one goes bad, an- 
other can be switched on from the 
shore station by an electrical impulse. 
As a result, WU figures that each unit 
is good for five years at sea bottom. 
¢ Why Under Water?—To the layman, 
the idea of putting an amplifier under 
water seems like doing a simple thing 
the hard way. Why not put it at the 
ends of the cable on dry land? The 
answer is that there already are ampli- 
fiers at the cable ends, but they can’t 
do the job that WU wanted to do. And 
the reason for that is one of the biggest 
problems of transmission—interference. 

Interference generally includes at- 
mospheric disturbances, such as sun 
spots. It can knock out radio communi- 
cation for days at a time. The cable 
companies claim that that never hap- 
pens with them; atmospheric disturb- 
ances wilf foul up cable transmission for 
no more than a few hours. 

Deep water insulates the cable 
against static. But where the ocean 
shallows out—a couple of hundred miles 
from shore—cables run into trouble with 
atmospheric interference. <A _ signal 
that has traveled 2,500 mi. along a 
wire is pretty weak. If-it picks up 
static on the continental shelf “where 
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Pours the Nation - 


ogo) fed: i-a a - 


is the best 
construction buy 


FOR HOMES. In any size, style or floor plan, 
your concrete house will give you lifelong 
comfort and economy. Because of its dura- 
bility and low maintenance expense a 
concrete house costs you less per year to 
own. Concrete also is firesafe— it can’t burn! 


Concrete house 
in Seattle 


FOR FARM BUILDINGS and improvements of 
all kinds. Concrete is a good investment 
because it is economical; sanitary; saves 
feed and labor; keeps livestock healthier; 
resists fire, storms, rot, rats, termites, 


FOR PAVEMENTS. 
The high light 
reflectance and 
high skid resistance 
of concrete make 
it safer. Moderate 
first cost, low up- 
keep cost and long 
life result in real 
low annual cost. 


PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
33 W, Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. 


A national organtzatidn to improve and extend the 
use$ of portland ¢ement and concrete through 
scientific research and engineering field work 


Concrete church 
in Lewiston 


FOR STRUCTURES 
such as hospitals, 
shops, schools 
factories and public 
buildings. Concrete 
provides rugged 
strength, economy, 
firesafety, beauty. 


Concrete 
barn near 


Portland 


Concrete Street 
in Kilgore 

















Don’t be one of the 43% who never 
reopen their doors after a fire de- 
stroys their vital records! 


ALL MOSLER “A” LABEL SAFES ARE 
CERTIFIED TO WITHSTAND... 


1. severe fire for 4 hours at tem- 
peratures reaching 2000°F. 


2. impact due to falling 30 feet 
after heating, followed by re- 
heating 


3. explosion from flash heating 


No other safe...only an ‘‘A”’ label 
safe...will give youthis protection. 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES OF MOSLER “/A’’ 
LABEL SAFES... 
Thermostatically Controlled, Insu- 
lated Valve Door gives added pro- 
tection by automatically sealing 
interior against heat penetration. 


ge Mosler Safe <....... 


pro———— FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY! ————9 


THE MOSLER SAFE CO., Dept. 21 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


Dealers throughout the country - Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 
= = ——- 








Scientifically Developed Monolithic 
Insulation of great balanced struc- 
tural strength. 
Efficient Adjustable Interior Filing 
Units, tailored to your individual 
requirements. 


Look for this Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Label 





THE MOSLER SAFE CO. 
UNDERWRITERS LARGRATORICS ING 


iMSPECTED sare “SASS A pre sumcLaa 





The Best in Fire Protection! 


Issued by the Underwriters’ Labo- 
ratories, Inc., the ‘‘A”’ label specifies 
the minimum protection that all 
Mosler ‘‘A”’ Label Safes will provide. 


GET COMPLETE INFORMATION TODAY 
TOMORROW MAY BE TOO LATE 


Please send me: 


the water is shallow, the signal is al- 
most lost in the noise. But an ampli- 
fier placed just ahead of shallow watér 
will build up the signal so that it can 
override static that it will pick up on 
the last leg of its journey. The ampli- 
fiers at the cable ends amplify the noise, 
as well as the signal. 

¢ Cable Breaks—But the cables face a 
problem that radio transmission doesn’t 
—they break. And when they do, find- 
ing the break, grappling for both parts 
of the cable, pulling them to the sur- 
face, and splicing it can take many days 
of work by a cable ship. Worst of all, 
it takes very little to break a cable. A 
motion of the earth’s surface, so slight 
that even a seismograph can’t record it, 
can snap the line. 

This means, of course, that an under- 
sea earthquake can be disastrous. The 
last big one—in 1929—snapped most of 
the Atlantic cables then in existence. 
(The cable companies boast that no 
earthquake ever snaps them all; you can 
always get messages through. By con- 
trast, they point out a magnetic storm 
will blot out the entire radio spectrum.) 

The cable itself is a pretty thin line. 
In deep water it runs about 1 in. in 
diameter. It thickens out to about 3 or 
4 in. near shore. That’s due to extra 
sheathing which protects it from ships’ 
anchors, marine life, icebergs, and so on. 
e Insulation—No undersea cable is bet- 
ter than its insulation. If the 4-in. 
copper core should get wet, the cable 
would short-circuit and be useless. That 
means you have to have an insulation 
which will keep water out for years and 
even decades. Ordinary rubber is no 
good; over the years it becomes water- 
soaked. So most cables, from the early 
days until a few years ago, were coated 
with gutta percha, a substance which 
will resist water indefinitely. 

That fact brought a crisis in World 
War II. Gutta percha can be grown 
only in a narrow belt in Malaya. When 
the Japanese conquered Malaya, the 
cable companies had to work fast to 
find a substitute insulation. They 
found a way to remove the impurities 
from ordinary rubber so that it could be 
used. Since then, the plastic polyethy- 
lene looks as if it may be one of the 
best and most stable of all. 
¢e Long History—In a world where 
change comes so fast and so completely, 
it’s almost phenomenal that the Atlan- 
tic cable should still be so important 
a part of communications. The first 
successful transatlantic line went into 
operation in 1866—and parts of it are 
still in use. But there’s no comparison 





() The free booklet, “What You Should Know 


— About Safes.” in the service. That first cable could 


handle only 75 to 78 letters (15 words) 
: a minute; today the fastest cable will 
ae carry 2,400 letters a minute. Also, it 
rae : cost $100 to send a message from New 
City as York to London in 1866. Today, you 
5 PEST can do it for as little as 95¢. 


ee 


-] The name of my nearest Mosler Dealer. 








Builders of the U.S. Gold Storage Vaults at Fort 

Knox, Ky., and also the Bank Vaults that with- 

stood the Atomic Bomb at Hiroshima and pre- 
served their contents. 
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(Advertisement) 


WHAT'S DOING IN DALLAS 





Printing Industry Is a Dallas Asset 

Along with publishing, it performs impressively to serve Dallas 
and the Southwest in the many branches of the modern graphic 
arts. Stability, quality are stressed. 


= As usual, Ben Franklin Week this year 
(Jan. 14-20) was enthusiastically observed 
in Dallas. Few cities, probably, can boast a 
printing industry with as much personal 
pride in its role. 

That role is sizable in Dallas and the 
Southwest. Printing and publishing rank 
among the top five or six industries in Texas 
in terms of “value added by manufacture,” 
and Dallas represents about 20 per cent of 
this total (1947 U. S. Census of Manu- 
factures ). 

As Dallas has grown in the rapid, recent 
Southwest industrialization, the Dallas 
printing industry has kept pace. About 200 
printing and publishing establishments 
operate in Dallas (employment, about 
8,600; volume about $30,000,000 yearly). 


= New regional and national companies 
arriving in Dallas (see “What’s Doing in 
Dallas,” BW July 15, Sept. 9, 50) have 
been pleasantly surprised to find that all 
their printing needs can be met fully. 

One Dallas typographical establishment 
is the largest of the kind in the Southwest 
(doing typesetting only). A new roto- 
gravure plant is being added to Dallas 
facilities. 

But Dallas is unlike cities dominated by 
one or two huge plants doing the vast 
printing volume in mass production. Here 
there is a healthy group of smoothly-run, 
moderate-sized firms, say, in the quarter- 
to-half-million-dollar class. 

A Dallas printing executive commented: 

“Dallas firms are strong in creative assist- 
ance and personal service. We have close 
and friendly relations between employer 
and the men. Diversity is a characteristic 
of the local industry.” 


s Thanks to the stability of Dallas printing 
(last strike was 30 years ago!) and the 
quality of the product, Dallas has become 
increasingly a publication center. Here are 


published magazines like Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, Petroleum Engineer, South- 
ern Pharmaceutical Journal, Drilling, Drill- 
ing Contractor, Texas Parade, Baptist 
Standard, Flight, etc., etc. 

When the Wall Street Journal chose 
Dallas as the logical place to publish its 
new Southwestern edition, a Dallas print- 
ing firm was given a contract to operate the 
plant for the Journal. 


= Last month, the Dallas Graphic Arts 
Association elected as its new president 
28-year-old A. T. Walraven, Jr. “Al” Wal- 
raven, an ex-Helldiver, carrier-based pilot, 


THINK OF DALLAS 


. and you think of beautiful girls. Jo Neal 
Cleaver was born in Panama 23 years ago, lived 
in Army posts all over U. S., is a grad of a Dallas 
high school and Dallas’ Southern Methodist U., 
models clothes for a Dallas department store 
(A. Harris), makes and designs her own. Her 
father is a colonel in Japan. “I like,’ says Jo, “to 
be called a Dallas girl.” 





P&G DALLAS PLANT 


By Julian Stag 

The Procter & Gamble plant in Dallas 
is one of the city’s industrial landmarks. 
Dallas is one of 10 U. S. cities with a 
P & G plant. 

Since 1919, P & G has had a manufac- 
turing operation in Dallas. Its first factory 
was built to make edible products, like 
Fluffo and Crisco. 

As the Texas market grew and South- 
western sales curves rose prosperously, 
P&G saw the desirability of a regional 
plant for its soap products. It completed 
its Dallas soap plant in 1942, adding finish- 
ing touches after the war. 

The Dallas plant now ships P & G Ivory, 


(Thumbnail sketch of a Dallas industry) 


Duz, Tide, Oxydol, Lava, Camay, etc., to 
all Texas and the rest of the Southwest, as 
well as some for export through Gulf ports. 

Besides offering a rich market, Texas also 
provides key raw materials. Cottonseed oil 
goes into the shortening, and tallow for 
soaps is a by-product yield of the cattle 
industry. 

The P & G plant is on a 55-acre site just 
south of downtown Dallas. It includes a 
7-story main building and a processing 
unit, with high ‘tank tower and pipelines 
like a refinery. It employs 
people. 

P&G, which keeps its manufacturing 
and sales operations separate, also main- 
tains a strong district sales setup in Dallas. 


about 600! 


typifies a combination of youthful spirit 
plus tradition in Dallas printing; he is the 
third generation in his family firm (Wal- 
raven Bros., Inc.). 

Through the association, affiliated with 
the National Printing Industry of America, 
Dallas printing houses maintain an active 
program of self-education and industry 
betterment. E.g., Monday luncheons, oc- 
casional so-called “schools,” or short courses 
(e.g., cost accounting, estimating), annual 
prizes to high school printing students. 

One D.G.A.A. member, William H. 
Egan, was 1950 secretary of the national 
association (P.I.A.), and is a former Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce director. Similarly, 
many another Dallas printer (in the Ben 
Franklin tradition) takes civic as well as 
industry responsibilities to heart. 

Bill Henson, who started out as a Dallas 
Morning News reporter and now heads 
a printing company, is a former Dallas 
Chamber of Commerce and National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers director, and was 
chairman of this year’s Community Chest 
campaign in Dallas. 


= Dallas is also home of an outstanding 
educational project in -the printing field. 
This is the Southwest School of Printing, 
jointly supported by commercial printers 
and newspaper publishers. One of only two 
such schools in the nation, S.S.P.’s purpose 
is to supply a new training ground for 
young printers other than the antique ap- 
prentice system which long has gripped 
the industry. 

Secretary-treasurer of the Southwest 
School and its active overseer is a Dallas 
printer, Bryan Snyder, Jr. Mr. Snyder is 
also a director of the Master Printers’ Sec- 
tion of Printing Industry of America. 

Supervisory employees in Dallas firms 
conduct active “Share-your-knowledge” 
programs through their Dallas Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen (T. E. Henry, 
president). 


DALLAS BRIEFS 


Ford Motor Co., which has an auto- 
mobile assembly plant in Dallas, will build 
a 120,000-square-foot service parts depot 
in the city’s Trinity Industrial District. 


a 
Lone Star Steel Co., Dallas, dedicated 
a new $1,500,000 cast iron pressure pipe 
foundry last month at Lone Star, Tex. 
Simultaneously, Reilly Tar & Chemical Corp. 
launched its 360,000-gallon-per-month tar 
products plant at the steel company site. 
al 
Baylor Hospital’s new 8-story, $5,500,000 
Truett Memorial in Dallas was recently 
opened. 





Texas and Pacific Railway paia 
for this advertisement for the Dallas Chamber of 
Commerce. It is the thirteenth of a monthly series 
to keep you posted on j)allas, the city of opportu- 
nity in the Roothavant: Would you like copies of 
this advertisement, others in the series, or other 
information? Address: 


Dallas Chamber of Commerce 
Dept. B — Dallas 2, Texas 













IT’S 
TELEVOICE ! 


—PERFECTED BY 
EDISON - 


| (THE ANSWER 
| TOTHE — 
#) RISING COSTS OF 


WRITTEN 
| COMMUNICATIONS! 


Believe it or not... 
this |S a 





Dictating Instrument! 





The smallest... lightest... simplest 
and most inexpensive 
Dictating Instrument ever invented! 


‘ 
; < ’ 
| \ ( | | S lw ONE HISTORY-MAKING stride, Edison has advanced instru- 
ment dictation years ahead of anything ever before offered! 


The Epison TELevotce System is an entirely new facility 
for handling your written communications—new in con- 


cept and scope—new in the instruments employed—new 
in the direct, simple, economical way it serves youl 
Imagine a system of recording from many stations to a 


central point. Imagine that these Eptson TELEVoICcE Sta- 


tions are like your present telephone—as small and depend- 
Many low-cost, bi , i 1 tamili , : : 
easy-to-use, able—and as simple and familiar, so that no instruction 
is necessary! For the first time, you have no discs, cylinders, 
belts or index-slips to change or manipulate! 


Consider that start, stop and playback, as well as length 


“ ~ 
f| rst | and correction indications, are all accomplished by remote 
° remote-control conirol, with simple push-buttons right on the TELEVOICcE 
a TELEVOICE Stations Station! 


Now you can understand how profoundly Edison has 
transformed instrument dictation—turning it into an of- 
fice necessity like the telephone and the typewriter. 


connect to one The Epison TELEvoice System, moreover, achieves an 
an efficiency hitherto unapproached. One to twenty TELE- 
VOICE Stations connect to the Epison TELEVOICEWRITER, 
located at the secretary’s desk. Hence, dictation is now 
“delivered” to her—instantly, clearly, continuously. It can- 
not sit, neglected, on some dictating instrument. Messen- 
ger pick-up service is eliminated. The secretary paces her 
the EDISON transcribing to the work as it is dictated, and returns “the 
TELEVOICEWRITER world's fastest signature service” without peaks or pressure. 


TELEVOICE installations are made on a work-load basis 





to assure free-line service to all concerned. The economy 
is obvious. With many dictators being served by only one 
recording machine, costs of instrument dictation are cut 


= ac 24 OF 
by as much as 66% %! 


Edison TeleVoicewriter 


The Televoice System 


LOO. OER. IS — 


GET THE WHOLE STORY--NOW! EDISON, 44 Lakeside Avenue, West Orange, N. J. 


e ; send for this new descriptive booklet. Okay— send me A LINE ON TELEVOICE 
a a ER \ Or, to arrange for a demonstration, NAME 





It “EDIPHONE” in your city. In = 
N ¢ AT i 
4 0 R P 0 R 4, : 0 Canada: Thomas A. Edison of Canada, COMPANY es 
Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario. ADDRESS___ a cist eas 
i ee: 
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EXHIBITS World famous collection of ancient and modern glass at Toledo Museum of Art attracts the attention of a group of 
Saturday visitors. They may be glass makers themselves someday; they live in “the glass capital of the world.” 


Museum Starts Em Youngon Glass 


Last week Libbey Glass Division of 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. presented a 
collection of over 200 pieces of Libbey 
glass made between 1820 and 1920 to 
the Toledo (Ohio) Museum of Art. The 
gift commemorates the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of the museum by 
Edward Drummond Libbey, who was 
also the founder of Libbey Glass. 

his gift enriches a glass collection 
that was already reputed to be one of 
the most complete in the world. It is 
only natural that a Toledo museum 
should house a collection such as this. 
Toledo calls itself “the glass capital of 
the world.” 

But the museum has much to offer 
the city besides glass. It has works of 
the finest of the world’s painters and 
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CLASSES 


sculptors. It has a collection of rare 
books and manuscripts that documents 
every period of literary development. 
It has a lending library of over 6,000 
classical and contemporary recordings. 
It offers a program of ‘free symphony 
concerts in its Greek-style concert hall. 
And it conducts classes in art and music 
appreciation, in sculpture and crafts, 
for children and adults. 

All this was the dream of Edward 
Libbey when he established the mu- 
seum back in 1901. 

‘Toledoans have responded to this 


SCULPTURE stent is = “a 
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Instructor on museum staff points out strong lines in El Greco’s “Christ 
at Gethsemane” to young students. They imitate the lines in charcoal. 


idea enthusiastically. They have be- 
come museum-conscious. In_ recent 
years, the totals of annual attendance at 
the museum have been greater than 
the population of the city (305,000). 
When the Berlin masterpieces were ex- 
hibited in Toledo in 1948, more than 
100,000 people came to see them. 
The museum’s educational program 
deserves much of the credit for stimu- 
lating this broad civic interest in art 
Last year more than 61,000 people at- 
tended museum classes. Some 27,000 
of them were children; whose tuition is 


MUSIC CLASS 


STUDENTS proudly show their own 
paintings for criticism. 

free. Adults pay $7 or $14 a year, de 
pending on whether their classes meet 
for two hours or four hours a week. 
Though it was not Libbey’s primary 
aim when he started the educational 
program, these classes have come to be 
of great help to glass companies in 
Toledo. Not long ago, the entire de- 
sign staff of Libbey Glass was composed 
of graduates of the museum’s art course. 
One time Owens Bottle Machine Co. 
called on the museum staff directly to 
solve a tricky design problem. The staff 
went to the plant to learn the details 


sings a sea chant, waving arms to accompany the sailor’s cry 
of “heave-ho.” The children eagerly express the music’s mood. 


45 
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Needed? 





More Production 


Get the FA 


Many New 7 Plants Nee 


Business and industrial leaders have been 
told by the government that they must 
prepare their organizations to meet tre- 
mendously high levels of production in 
the next few years. 

The combination of military and civil- 
ian needs calls for production records 
unheard of in the past. And all this ex- 
pansion must be done with the problem 

of security in 
mind. Take this 
Opportunity, 
NOW, to get 


FACTS . . . FIGURES 


CTS about 


~< 
ae 7 
~ 7 by . 


ded To Meet Demand 


the facts about Iowa, the Land of Indus- 
trial Security. Iowa offers you a steady 
supply of skilled labor, an excellent 
transportation network, supplies of raw 
materials, plenty of electric power, and a 
sympathetic government. Iowa is the 
natural location for branch plants devel- 
oped to meet defense needs. 

Contact the Iowa Development Com- 
mission for confidential details about the 
availability of existing plants or new 
plant sites to meet your expanding needs. 


« « « the vital statistics qn fowa’s population, 


existing industries, agriculture, raw meterials, markets, transportation, 


ere all o ized for your use in this valuable 





power .. living 
refwrence book. Every 


oe 


industriet executive should have it. Send for ycur free 


copy today. Address 748 Central National Building, Des Moines 9, lowa 


IOWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 





GIFT on museum’s anniversary includes 

cut glass bowl valued at $25,000. 
of production, dug into its own research 
files, and came up with designs for some 
of the country’s first machine-made 
bottles. 

Museum Director Blake-More Godwin 
believes that he has the staff and plant 
to be of more consistent aid to indus- 
try. He visualizes the formation in the 
museum of a laberatory of industrial 
design, a research center equipped to 
solve the problems of constantly chang- 
ing and improving glass tableware de- 
sign. 

But any expansion of this sort would 
require outside financial aid, Godwin 
says. Right now the museum’s income 
from the Libbey estate, plus member- 
ship subscriptions, is stretched to the 
limit. While return on investment 1s 
dwindling, costs are climbing fast—they 
have about doubled in the past five 


years. 


in museum gallery is a drawing 
board for this young artist. 


FLOOR 
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RODUCTION BOOSTER 


This motor helps speed production for others 


Can it boost output in your lant? 


Adjustable-speed for your machines may be just 
what you need to boost output in your plant. Now, 
you can get it easily, economically with General 
Electric's ACA motof. Just glance at this list of 
machines to which the ACA motor adds productiv- 
ity by providing low cost adjustable-speed direct 
from a-c power — 


machine tools, pumps, grinders, mixers, pulver- 
jzers, punch presses, centrifuges, extruders, print- 
ing machines, calenders, fans, feeders, processing 
lines —any drive that can be improved by economt- 
cal adjustable speed. 


Want the full story for your desiga engineers? 
Write for Bulletin GEA-4883A to Section 646-8, 
Apparatus Department, General Electric Com- 

dy 5, New York. 


By a twist of the knob, the ACA motor gives you 
the exact right speed for the job at hand. Available 
in 3:1, 6:1 oF 20:1 speed ranges 3 to 75 hp- It 
operates directly from 3-phase a-¢ power. The ACA 
motor and a standard 3-phase starter are all you 
need for this economical adjustable-speed drive. 
Standard NEMA mounting dimensions for ease of 
installation. Don’t miss this chance to boost output 
of the machines in your plant. 
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Replacement of four old tunnels with wide open cuts through 
the hills near Steubenville, Ohio, on the Pennsylvania’s Panhandle 
Division, opens this short, direct rail route between the East, 
West, South and Southwest for straight-through movement of 
the biggest modern box cars and the extra-size open loads. 
These big cars and loads now keep their place in the regular 
through trains. No more detours, no delays! A great saving in 
time and money for shippers! 

Elimination of these Panhandle tunnels is an important part 
of the Pennsylvania’s $81,000,000 program to modernize and 
improve its facilities between Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


Now, more than ever, it will pay you to ship via Pennsylvania. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD « 









































— — IN READERS REPORT 


Now...Bostitch brings you a 


NEW, IMPROVED 
AUTOMATIC 
STAPLING 
HAMMER! 








3 TIMES FASTER , 
than ordinary tacking or BOSTITCH H2B HAMMER is 


improved twenty ways for con- 


nailing on many building, tinuous, trouble-free service in 
shipping and assembly jobs. eres Sane at fee 


nailing operations. Drives 14’ 
and %”, or '4”’ staples. 





Now ... you can be surer than ever be- New positively locked loading door‘ can’t 
fore of getting your tacking and light nail- snap open in use . . . means quicker, eas- 
ing jobs done faster, at lower cost. Twenty ier loading. Other parts are improved, 
improvements in this new Bostitch H2B strengthened and plated to prevent jam- B ttl FI 

self-feeding hammer make its time-tested, ming, reduce wear and resist rust. Why a e ag 
one-hand operation even more practical. delay? Switch now from slow tacking and 
New accelerated driver multiplies the nailing to better, faster Bostitch auto- 
force of each effortless blow ... drives matic stapling. One hand free for holding 
each staple all the way home... into work. No bruised fingers. No mouth infec- 
hard or gummy wood without buckling. tion. Use coupon for more information. 











Stars and Bars 


Sirs: 

| In your story on page 48 of the Nov. 
qappiyine INSULATION faster ond =e 25 issue, about the booming Confed- 
helter with @ South 125 meping ; erate flag market, you mention the Stars 
hammer. Each easy blow drives a 5 d : 
staple off the way heme. Fastening in and Bars in the text, but the flag that 
close corners is no problem at all, y | 1s pictured is the Confederate battle 
flag. The battle flag has a blue St. 
ee A Andrew’s cross on a red background 
PADDING SHIPPING CRATES foster . - with seven white stars in each arm of 


and better with a Bostitch H2B staplin : ‘ 
I eS ae i Heras the cross and is called the Southern 


the paddivg and steadying the crate. Cross. The Stars and Bars has a blue 
No fussing with nails or tacks. union with se\en white stars in a circle. 
The flag is divided into two red stripes 
WANT TO CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS? More than 800 Bostitch stapling and a white stripe. It is seldom dis- 
hammers, tackers and machines . . . 50 years’ experience in fastening . . . 300 field men plaved, but the popular battle flag is 
in 112 key cities in the U.S. and 11 key cities in Canada — all combine to promise a often miscalled by its name. 

speedy solution to your fastening problem. For specific information, fill in coupon today. Mrs. Ricwarp GLENN GETTELL 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Please attach this coupon to your firm's letterhead 
— Se ee EE Ee EE eT eee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee oe 
1 BOSTITCH, 704 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. |. 
Please send me literature on the new, improved Bostitch H2B stapling hammer and other 
specific machines for my fastening needs. 


e BW’s southern editor has been sent 
to Georgia for two weeks to renew his 
accent. 

My present fastening method utilizes: 

Nails Glue Tape Tacks | | Thread | Pins | Rivets Spot Welds Union Now? 
Sirs: 

Your article on Canada [BW—Dec. 
23’50,p42] was excellent and enlighten- 
ing. Why not now go further and pro- 
pose a merger, or partnership, or union 
betsveen our two great countries? 

In union there is strength. Here we 
have two great nations with a common 
language, a common border of over 
3,900 miles and a common cultural 
heritage. Between us we have a land 


| fasten the following materials: 
Wood Paper Rubber | Plastics __ Fabrics Leather Light Metals |_| 


Name Title 


Firm 


City Stote 


EE 0 S T I T C ra ® ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 
FOR APPLYING STAPLES 

STER, ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 

fastens it better, with wire APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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INDUSTRY’S MOST COMPREHENSIVE FAMILY OF 


0 
art} “a R 


sie 


pudet ik 
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Cold Applied Coal Tar Series 100 : ae } Vinyl Base Coatings 


PS aid-tiitematetlaiicatellaen: 


Series 400 


PYoltitela’ 


All-purpose coal tar base coatings ava 
able for a wide range of applications oe y fumes, spil 


a\\\ @y — 


\\) 
eries pA.) a for d ag B 
fins f ase “* Coatings 
Sa Series 500 


Here’s a great new arsenal of weap 
prehensive family of top-quality create in, wt u 
billion dollar waster in its tracks. The Pistsh & Chemical 
Company, a leader in the production of coal tar pipe line enamels, 
now offers you a wide selection of tough, impervious coatings for 
effectively checking corrosion—from atmospheric exposure to attack 
by strong chemicals, high temperatures, and other destructive factors, 

Laboratory-controlled from basic raw materials to finished prod’ 
ucts, Pitt Chem protective coatings are completely uniform and de- 
peradable. With the aid of these modern coatings and Pittsburgh 
Chemical field engineering service, your Corrosion Engineer may be 
able to save you thousands of dollars this year through an effective 
corrosion control program. e Write today for any information or 


aaclerenae you need. AM ape Booklet 


J See Your Nearest Pitt Chem Man 
pets NOW AVAILABLE 


Booklet ur { ihe intormat 


PROTECTIVE COATINGS DIVISION on Pitt Chem 


phan: 5 
GHEMICAL« GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 


=. New York « vicago « St. Louis « Tulsa « 








Sane ‘Bryant 


@Lane Bryant stores are famous, 
not only for their fine merchan- 
dise, but for their inviting 
atmosphere. “Buffalo” Comfort Condi- 
tioning Cabinets maintain the air comfort 
that’s part of this “atmosphere”, in their 
beautiful Pittsburgh, Pa. store shown 
above. For dependable, year-round air 
comfort so essential to the operation of 
any store, plant or public building, 
specify air handling equipment by 
“Buffalo”, the name favorably known to 
industry for 73 years. 

Right . . . “Buffalo” PC Cabinet installation 
supplying all-weather air comfort to entire 


Lane Bryant store in Pittsburgh. Unit cleans 
the air... controls humidity and temperature. 


oD 


BUFFALO FORGE 


458 BROADWAY 


— WHERE THE 


“ATMOSPHERE” 


IS ALWAYS RIGHT! 


“Buffalo” LL Fan and Chilled Water Pump 


for air cooling in summer. 


COMPANY 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


AIR WASHING AIR TEMPERING 
felote) ti) fe] HEATING 


VENTILATING 
FORCED DRAFT 


INDUCED DRAFT EXHAUSTING 
PRESSURE BLOWING 








area of over 6-million square miles and 
a population of 164-million; also we 
have the world’s greatest collection of 
natural resources and the capital with 
which to develop them. 
his is the day of great land masses, 
little nations finding themselves at a 
disadvantage. Recognizing this, three 
small European countries, Belgium, 
Holland, and Luxemburg, have already 
formed an economic partnership and set 
up a customs union. In time, this part- 
nership may be carried much further. 
I am wondering if you have con- 
sidered the many advantages to both 
sides that would result from a_ partuer- 
ship between Canada and the United 
States. Canadian friends with whom 
I have discussed this look with favor 
on this proposal. 
H. B. Canror 
PRESIDENT, HOTEL GOVERNOR CLINTON, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Weather Control 
Sirs: 

Your article on cloud-seeding {[BW— 
Dec.9’50,p58] stated that state legisla- 
tion to control the practice might be 
introduced next year. I enclose the text 
of the Massachusetts bill on this subject, 
which I had introduced a few days be- 
fore your article appeared. 

This important subject of weather 
amendment will need both federal and 
state attention, and promptly. 

Howarp S. Russe. 
REPRESENTATIVE, 10TH MIDDLESEX 
DISTRICT, COMMONWEALTH OF MASS. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


¢ Rep. Russell’s bill reads in part: 
“The alteration or attempted altera- 
tion of natural weather phenomena by 
human or artificial means is hereby de- 
clared to be a public function. 
“There is hereby created a 
Weather Amendment Board. 
No person shall use .. . 
designed to increase or decrease rain- 
fall or snowfall . . . unless he shall first 
secure a Certificate of Authority for 
the purpose from the Weather Amend- 
ment Board. 
“Such a certificate . . . shall be 
gr inted only after a public hearing. 
“The board shall . . . provide for the 
systematic assembly of pertinent scicn- 
tific data... .” 


mcasures 


The Bates Mills 
Sirs: 

In your Jan. 6 issue on page 90, men- 
tion is made concerning Bates and Con- 
solidated Textile. In 1945 I did not 
bid for the Bates mills but permitted 
the bankers, The First Boston Corp. 
and Coffin & Burr, to acquire these 
properties after they had equaled a 
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Billing clerks had to do this Rau a0 Rus 


This descriptive-type bill took 1 minute and 
20 seconds for the billing clerk to prepare. 


This simplified bill—made possible by Recordak’s 
Photographic Billing System—was turned out in 
9 seconds flat! 


illustrating just one of the ways Recordak 
microfilming is increasing efficiency in 65 different 
types of business... in thousands of concerns 


Before... billing clerks in retail stores had a tedious 
job . .. had to list and describe each article shown on 
“charge account” A 100% duplication, 
actually, of the satesclerk’s record-keeping. 


sales checks. 


But, today, this waste of time and effort is a thing 
of the past for the hundreds of stores—large and 


small—using Recordak’s Photographic Billing System. 


Now .. . billing clerks post only the sales-checks 
totals ... plus any credits and returns. No individual 
descriptions and price listings are required . . . because 
the original sales checks are microfilmed (for the 
store’s record) and forwarded to the customer along 
with the simplified bill. 

As a result, billing clerks can handle many more 
accounts ... with greater accuracy ... can keep ahead 
of schedule—even during seasonal peak periods. Fur- 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 


originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 


thermore, billing machine requirements are reduced 
as much as 70%. And stationery costs are lower, too. 

Regardless of your type of business—or its size— 
you should investigate Recordak microfilming soon. 
Remember, it’s being used today in 65 different types of 
business, thousands of concerns—to simplify account- 
ing routines; to get greater protection; to cut filing 
space requirements 99%; to produce photographically 
accurate and complete records . . . instantaneously 
. .. at surprisingly low cost. 

Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records 
Can’t Be Wrong.” Recordak Corporation, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


=RECORDEK 


bsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
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“Profits 


For Mohawk Carpet 


To maintain the quality of their all-wool 
Chenille carpeting, Mohawk Carpet Mills 
ordered a Fullergript brush precision- engi- 
neered for their shearing machine to raise 
the nap evenly for trimming. Fullergript, 
which may be formed into any size or shape 
with any bends material, provides an accu- 
rate tool concentric to machining toler- 
ances. If you have a power-brush applica- 
tion, why not investigate versatile longer- 
lasting Fullergript? Sold only by Fuller 
Industrial Representatives. For further 
information write directly to: 


3650 MAIN ST., HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


(Advertisement) 


1000 Miniature Cars to Top Level Executives to promote the idea 


Lease Cars From FLC 
instead of your salesmen 


To stress the convenience, economy and 
tax deductibility of car leasing, Bruce 
aad Wallace Dodds, John White and 
Lovan Hall, FLC officers, are mailing 
miniature cars to executives. Fords, Chev- 
rolets and Plymouths are offered fleet 
operators under the economical FLC 


Write your nearest 


plan. Rates as low as $1.90 per car per 
day include fire, theft insurance, all 
licenses, oil, lubrication, maintenance 
repair, heater, anti-freeze, battery war- 
ranty, new tires if needed, free delivery 
east of Rockies and new cars each year 
—all on one invoice, for 5 cars or 5000. 


FLC office for details! 


FLEET LEASING CORP. OF DETROIT 


1343 Wanda Ave., Ferndale 20, Mich. 


54 


© 59 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 





higher bid that I had made on behalf 
of Bear, Stearns & Co. 

As a member of The Martin Protec- 
tive Comnuttee for New England Pub- 
lic Service, I stated in 1945 that these 
mills should not be sold, that they were 
worth much more than the bankers 
were bidding for them, and it was with 
great reluctance that I permitted the 
sale to go through. 

Recently, you will note that the man- 
agement of Bates has confirmed my 
ideas of what the true value of these 
mills is and has just authorized a 
350% stock dividend to reflect the 
true value of the property. 

As you know, Consolidated Textile 
presently has a registration form S-1 
and to a limited extent will increase its 
holdings in Bates for investment pur- 
poses only. No change in management 
is contemplated or being considered. 

LesteR MartIN 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 


That Decimal, Again 
Sus: 

A small, but most important decimal 
point got lost in your report on Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of Ohio’s Dec. 14th gasoline 
price rise [BW—Dec.30’ 50,p56]. It 
was actually 0.3¢ and not 3¢. 

Ropney SuTTroNn 
HILL & KNOWLTON, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


SOS from Vox Pop 
Sirs: 
PDO I'm going to get GD mad. 
— > 
Mavbe you think I got a low IQ, but 
I got my rights, and I can’t stand it 
much longer. 

It’s getting so only a PHD can read 

BW. For instance, in BW 11-25-50, 
I had to contend with these ABV’s 
viz: 
Baa Aaa Na ERP FHA UN FRB NPA 
PAD CMP NSRBWPB MRO ABC IBA DO 
CIO. ECA TH SONS TV AFL CBS BLS 
RCA RKO UAW ICC UP TWA EPU NRA 
MVDGM UDC ICI RDB US C&L TBA 
fH DTA HHFA ECL ILGWU C-of-L Ete. 


And who but a QB could get much 
meaning out of these references in the 


same issue, unless he has an AW fan: 


C-97 C-124 P2V F84 FOF B36 =X B-52 F2H 
C-119 F-89 F7U AJl NAI6 Fil B25 F382 


T28 F36 NATIV, 
S. D. R. Smita 


THE DAILY NEWS, 
GREENVILLE, MICH. 


¢ FYI—BW’s policy on abbreviations: 
to use the full name the first time it 
appears in a story, the abbreviation 
thereafter. This is the most workable 
compromise we have been able to evolve 
between the demands of clarity and 
brevity. 
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WASH DAY IS NO HEADACHE in hospitals, 
hotels, restaurants, clubs, or laundries where 
equipment is made of U’S’S Stainless Steel. 
For stainless steel means easy cleaning, cor- 
rosion resistance, good looks and long life. 
Lucky that United States Steel is big enough 
to turn out steel for washing mac.jines as 
well as warships, for toasters as well as tanks. 





<a STATES Sy 


FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


American steel mills can out-produce the rest of the 
world combined by 13 million tons of steel a year. The 
plants of United States Steel alone are pouring more 
steel than all the Communist nations put together. 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © 


WATIONAL TUBE COMPANY © OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « 


UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « 


NEW SCHOOL HAS 2-WAY PROTECTION. No matter 
how absorbed these children become, they can’t rush 
into the path of passing traffic, because they are 
protected by sturdy, long-wearing Cyclone Fence. 
And the fence not only keeps the children inside, it 
keeps undesirables out. 


NEW LIGHT ASSAULT TRANSPORT. Six rocket 
units help to lift the 40,000-pound weight of 
this new U. S. Air Force light assault trans- 
port in a recent test flight. With the addi- 
tion of rocket units, the three-engine plane 
can now transport heavy loads in and out 
of small clearings. Only steel can do so many 
jobs so well. 


Only STEEL can 
do so many jobs 
So well... 
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ACTION IN CALIFORNIA. On the north fork of the Feather River in California, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Company has placed two new dams. . . Cresta Dam and Rock Creek Dam. The huge 
drum gates for these dams, and the bridges directly above them, required 4,380,000 pounds of 
steel. They were fabricated and erected by United States Steel. 


and this label is your guide to quality steel 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


yt Lo. Pull vA a ye. lle ca py 8 UCR 


CONSOLIvatED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION © GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 


mi 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY o 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY « 


© UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








Lamination—the combining of two or 
more papers or films—has demanded 
widespread use of Bareco’s special 
Microcrystalline waxes. Bareco Wax, 
providing excellent bonding strength 
and a continuous moisture resistant 
layer ts an essential agent in binding 
greaseproof papers to chip-boord, 
glassine to glassine or foil, ‘‘cello- 
phane” to any number of other 
materials or to itself. Specify Bareco 
Microcrystalline Waxes in your 
packaging materials. 





Write for samples, price lists 
and “The Wax Story,” a new 
pomphlet series. 


121 S. Broad St 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


Box 2009 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 











It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. The State 
is geared to provide detailed 
information on sites, build- 
ings, labor, transportation, 
strategic raw materials, wa- 
ter supply, power, fuel or 
any other factor affecting 
sound planning. For prompt 
and confidential assistance 
in planning plant locations, 
outline your needs to N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 128, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 














MARKETING 


BUYERS 


WiKKOUT PASSES 
REGISTER HERE 


CROWDS OF BUYERS register at furniture market in Chicago as .. . 


Furniture Dealers Rush to Buy 


Although they have big inventories on hand, they are 
ordering still more. They count on the current heavy buying wave 
to hold up; and they’re afraid of shortages and allocations. 


Business at the Chicago and Grand 

Rapids semiannual furniture markets 
last week turned strong and solid. No 
runaway market developed, but many 
regarded it as possibly the last normal 
peacetime market for some time. 
e Shortages Lured Them—Retailers 
came to town with the highest inven- 
tories in history back home in their 
warchouses; many manufacturers at both 
shows reported that ‘heavier-than-usual 
premarket ordering in November and 
December had put substantial orders on 
their books. But despite these high 
inventories, despite tight warehouse 
space and short cash to carry new com- 
mitments, retailers had eyes only for 
coming shortages. The result was that 
most were ordering substantially for 
late spring delivery. ; 

At Chicago, prices averaged 10%- 
15% higher than last year’s markets. 
At Grand Rapids, the rise averaged 
about 12%. But retailers—normally 
quick to scream loudly at price increases 
—had almost no comment. Prices were 
firm, no brake on purchases. 

Attendance at both markets, always 
a good gauge of retail expectations, was 
high. At Chicago, crowds at least 
equaled last January’s record of 26,000 
buyers. Grand Rapids attendance was 
better than it has been in the past 
three years. 
¢ Sellers Limited—In both markets, 
buying was stimulated by the begin- 


nings of allocations. Some manufac- 
turers limited dealers’ orders for their 
best-selling lines at the end of the first 
week of the Chicago show. At Grand 
Rapids, a few manufacturers were 
booked up so far in advance they 
weren't even accepting orders. Many 
retailers placed orders with other than 
their normal suppliers—simply to make 
sure of being on the books, in case of 
allocations. Resident buyers and buy- 
ing syndicates advised their members to 
place orders right now in spite of high 
inventories. 

Carpet ordering at the Chicago mar- 
ket was so good that some manufac- 
turers had withdrawn their best-selling 
lines from sale before the end of the 
first week. 
¢ Supplies—Furniture makers see an 
optimistic supply picture for the first 
six months. Generally, they expect to 
be able to make reasonable amounts of 
their lines until May or June—always 
barring an all-out war effort. But some 
items are already in short supply. Metal 
hardware and steel for upholstery springs 
are the most critical. There were also 
some complaints of tightness in sponge 
tubber. Other people, however, said 
supplies are adequate and will be be- 
cause the rubber companies are anxious 
to hold on to their newly developed fur- 
niture business. 

Lumber stocks for furniture seem 
ample, unless shortages of stecl force 
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“I get my biggest haul on repeat business.” 
says the Paperwork Pirate 


> 


HE “repeat business’”” we mean is the repeated 
writing of names, descriptions, figures—any- 
thing at all that is written over and over. 

Almost every business, in every department, has to 
write certain information regularly. But now that 
writing can all be done by machine. 

Whether it’s social security numbers or parts 
descriptions—names or code numbers—they can all 
be written repeatedly at speeds up to 5,000 words or 
30,000 figures a minute! And with never an error! 


The Paperwork Pirate who represents unneces- 
sary costs in the handling of paperwork thrives on 
repetitive writing—but not if it’s done the Addresso- 
graph way. 

Let us show you how to mechanize your writing, 
save time, Cut Costs, improve employee and customer 
relations—all at exceptionally low cost. Call the near- 
by Addressograph man or write Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio— 
Simplified Business Methods. 


©1951 A-M 


Addressagraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS 








A beauty and a bargain! 





LOSCO a= 


Posture Chair 


(Patent Pending) 


Finger-l With a lift 
of the finger on conven 


rent cont 


1 epee —e 


SI 
Ba | 


Me at 
; Sites eel 


Cosco “Finger-Lift’”” Posture Chair combines every- 
thing you could possibly ask in an office chair for men 
and women who work sitting down: restful, work- 
encouraging comfort, high style, durable all-steel con- 
struction . . . and a// at an unprecedented low price 


Seat height is easily, instantly and positively adjustable 
anywhere between 16” and 20”— backrest adjusts three 
ways. Deep, foam rubber-padded, revolving, ‘‘saddle’’ 
seat and backrest upholstered in washable, durable, 
vinyl plastic—green, maroon, brown or gray. Life- 
time lubricated, hard rubber casters, with ball bearing 
swivels. 

Three models, choice of gray or brown enamel or chro- 
mium finish, retailing for about $29.95 to $31.95. Ask 
for demonstration without obligation at leading office 
equipment outlets. Or write for name of nearest dealer 
and free, ‘‘tell-all’’ circular. 


Posture Back Adjusts THREE Ways 


ne) Ba | Ge 


Tilts freely to 
“follow” the back. 


Up and down for 
height of backrest 


in and out for 
depth of seat... 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION - 


ie) C,with gray, baked- 


on enamel! finish 


TO RAISE: Place foot on 
circular rung and, with 
one hand releasing con- 
trol lever, lift seat to de- 
sired height. 


TO LOWER: Lift upward 
on control lever and lower 
seat to proper level. 


COLUMBUS, INDIANA 


Makers of COSCO Household Stools, Chairs and Utility Tables 





wide use of wood as a substitute. The 
anticipated drop in radio and TV pro- 
duction was figured to bring an increase 
for furniture makers in supplies of 
veneers and plywood, heavily used in 
cabinets. 

¢ Counting on Spending—I'or the most 
part, retailers seemed convinced that 
sales would continue strong. Though 
restrictions on credit buying have hurt 
instalment sellers, the National Retail 
Furniture Assn. estimates that retail 
sales of furniture stores in 1950 were 
$34-billion, 8% ahead of 1949 and 
the second-largest year in history. Un- 
til Korea, furniture sales were running 
only about 5% above 1949 levels. But 
July spurted 20% ahead of 1949, Au- 
gust was 19% ahead, and September 
20%. That was enough to carry the 
total over last year, despite a last-quar- 
ter dip to 1949 levels. Preliminary 
NRFA figures put retail inventories at 
the yearend at 20% over December, 
1949. 

Buyers point to two factors to bolster 
their estimate of strong demand for the 
first six months of this year: increasing 
payrolls, and anticipatory buying by 
consumers against future shortages and 
higher prices. 

The drop in home building isn’t ex- 
pected to hurt retail sales very much 
until later in the year. And retailers 
point out that the many new homes 
completed in the past five years. still 
form a new-market backlog. The re- 
placement market for furniture is still 
growing, too, they say, as home owners 
use their savings or earnings to buy new 
furniture. 
eQOn the Floor—At both markcts, 
modern designs accounted for 55%- 
60% of the offerings. They showed up 
in all price ranges. Lower-priced modern 
stvles designed for the mass market 
were numerous, better styled, and of 
better quality. Bleached blonde ver- 
sions of modern, however, were on the 
down-grade; natural light finishes in 
honey to light brown shades took their 
place. Traditional styles, though in 
second place numerically, continued 
strong. 
¢ Appliances Wanted—In appliances, 
retailers are trying to build up as big 
inventories as they possibly can. There 
seems to be no question of financing. 
Retailers this time bought right on the 
floor, instead of ordering maybe wecks 
later after they had gone back home. 
And the orders for first-quarter alloca- 
tions were as big as individual dealers 
could get. 

Retail inventories of major appli- 
ances were reported to be at low levels; 
dealer stocks of radio and T'V sets were 
said to be only moderate. Consumer 
sales have picked up considerably since 
the holiday lull, so many dealers actu- 
ally have only a few wecks’ supply on 
hand. 
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_.. Will Boost Wilmington’s Business 


After July 1, motorists will no longer 
shun Wilmington, Del. The famed 
New Castle-Pennsgrove ferry—bane of 
thousands who have sweated out this 
trafic bottleneck over holiday weekends 
—will be gone. In its place will be the 
Delaware State Highway Dept.’s new 
$40-million, 2-mi. Delaware River 
Memorial Bridge, with its 2,150-ft. main 
suspension span (world’s sixth-longest). 
¢ Only Crossing—The new toll bridge 
will, in fact, draw trafic to Wilming- 
ton. It will be the only bridge below 
Philadelphia, and the sole one con- 
necting Delaware and New Jersey. The 
New Jersey Turnpike, now being built, 
will feed into it. 

Best thing about the bridge, from 
Wilmington’s standpoint, is that it will 
tap south Jersey directly, add to the 
city’s growing trading area. 

e Easy Come—The new bridge will 
make commuting into Wilmington 
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easier. It will bring droves of Jerseyites 
and summer resort visitors into town 
for movies, shops, and other attractions. 
And it will enlarge the area now han- 
dled by Wilmington’s wholesale trade. 
In south Jersey’s three counties, there 
are 2,772 business establishments with 
an annual payroll of more than $12- 
million. Added to Wilmington’s pres- 
ent trading area on the west side of the 
river, this should give the city a trading- 
area pool of some $660-million a year. 
¢ Boom—This means a speedup in the 
pace of Wilmington’s growth, already 
running at a fast clip. Between 1939 
and 1948, its retail trade increased about 
threefold, according to the Census of 
Business from about $65-million a 
year to about $189-million. Mean- 
while, the city’s growth as a wholesale 
center has been even more rapid—from 
approximately $1354-million to $4194- 
million. 





Tor an air conditioning 
system thats... 


“ELECTRICALLY RIGHT" 


MOTORS 
ante 
CONTROL 


THE AIR CONDITIONING IN OUR 
PUBLIC ROOMS HAS MADE SUCH 
A BIG HIT WITH ALL OUR GUESTS 
THAT THEY KEEP COMING BACK. 
WERE ESPECIALLY HAPPY WE 
ASKED OUR CONTRACTOR TO 
USE RELIABLE G-E ELECTRICAL 
EQUIPMENT WHEN HE INSTALLED 
THE SYSTEM. IT KEEPS RUNNING 
CONTINUOUSLY 

WITHOUT 

GIVING US 

ANY TROUBLE 











the ty WH Trl 5 ex 


tion G-E motors and control to your air- 
conditioning contractor, architect, or 
consulting engineer. Apparatus Depr., 
General Electric Co., Schenectady 5, N.Y. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Great... for a guy 
with ten thumbs! 


@ Of all the mean little piddling jobs 
... do you know any worse than 
separating little postage stamps, 
licking and sticking them on? 

® The postage meter prints postage, 
any amount needed in one stamp, for 
any kind of mail—even parcel post. 
Prints a dated postmark, with a small 
advertisement (optional), seals the 
envelope flap at the same time. 

® The meter is set by the postoffice 
for as much postage as you want to 
buy ... protects your postage from 
loss or misuse. Visible registers show 
postage on hand, and 

postage used. | 
® There’s a postage meter oe 
for every office and shipping oe 
department. Ask the nearest 
PB office to show you 

the model you 

need ... or send 

coupon for free 


booklet. 


2 


New Desk model. 


PITNEY-BOWES 


Postage 
Meter 


World’s leading makers of mailing 
machines ... offices in 93 cities... 


—_—_ 


PITNEY-BOWES, Inc. 
1463 Pacific Street, i 
Stamford, Conn. 

Please send free booklet on the DM. 


Name—————_ 
a aeccemiisiniotie 
Firn—_——_———_——_—_ 


Addre:s— ———— 
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PLANNED FOR PAINTERS: S-W’s Style Guide (on easel) and its Companion (below) 
show the variations to be had from the 13 cans of paint by... . 


Taking the Guess Out of Color 


Sherwin-Williams does it with an elaborate new set of 
guides that leads you by the hand from paint store to pail. 


Paint makers and dealers have al- 
ways known the trouble houscholders 
face in finding the right paint colors 
to fit in with their redecorating schemes. 
Too often, the paint picked by the 
home decorator turns out to be just a 
shade too bright or too light—or else it 
swears at the other colors in the room. 

To get around this, paint makers try 
to help their customers in choosing 
colors. Their efforts, though, usually 
wind up in brochures that contain color 
chips and in booklets that attempt to 
guide customers in color choice. 
¢ Advanced Course—Sherwin-Williams 
Co. has tried since 1939 to do a more 
extensive job of color guidance. _ Its 
main effort has been its Paint and Color 
Style Guide—used by many decorators 
as a reference book on color. Now it 
has gone a step further. 

Ihis week, S-W’s 500 branch stores 
and 50,000 retail outlets were receiving 
a new,‘all-out color guidance program. 
The three-piece package combines a 
new issue of the Paint and Color Style 
Guide (first since 1942), a brand-new 
approach to the problem of color selec- 


tion called the Paint and Color Style 
Guide Companion, and the 1951 edi- 
tion of The Home Decorator (a source 
booklet of home-decorating ideas). 

¢ Blow to Budget—Altogether, this new 
S-W color service will probably involve 
$4-million to $5-million, including pro- 
motion, displays, and cooperative ad- 
vertising. Dealers will carry part of the 
cost; they will pay $7.50 for cach Style 
Guide they purchase and $25 per copy 
for the Style Guide Companion. But 
the company’s share will still run to an 
estimated $3-million. 

S-W salesmen have already whooped 
up a substantial number of orders for 
the new books. The initial print run 
for the Style Guide is 75,000 copies— 
about five copies for each outlet. Dealers 
are being urged to buy several copics of 
the Stvle Guide and circulate them 
among customers and potential cus- 
tomers. Another gimmick to widen 
readership: Get women’s clubs to let 
dealers demonstrate the S-W color serv- 
ice at club mectings. 
¢ Photos and Sketches—The Style 
Guide is a 100-page book containing 
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four-color interior and exterior photo- 
graphs of homes from all sections of 
the country. On many of the pages, 
artists have sketched the room, fur- 
nished in the same way, but decorated 
in different colors. Thus the home 
decorator can see how different colors 
harmonize. Each page also lists exact 
quantities of S-W paints needed to ob- 
tain the colors illustrated. 

In color work, S-W believes it has 
one big advantage over other paint 
makers. By mixing standard-size pack- 
ages of the 13 basic S-W colors, the 
home decorator can obtain any shade 
he desires. There’s no by-guess-and-by- 
golly mixing of pigments. 
¢ Supplement Needed—When _ they 
were halfway through preparations for 
the Style Guide, S-W officials decided 
they couldn’t give the complete color- 
service they wanted to in 100 pages. 
Their answer: the Style Guide Com- 
panion, an album of 139 pages of the 
most-wanted colors of Super-Kem-Tone. 

Color experts were called in to ar- 
range the pages, which were sprayed 
with Super-Kem-Tone. The book fol- 
lows the interior decorator’s technique 
of choosing a dominant color, then pro- 
ceeding to a complete color scheme. 
¢ Tabs and Windows—T’o use the Com- 
panion, the home decorator chooses the 
color she wants to dominate her room. 
Selecting that color tab in the book, 
she finds two windows cut in the page 
which show two other colors that go 
well with the basic color. A flip of the 
page reveals two additional compatible 
colors—thus she gets a decoratively cor- 
rect picture of four colors. Specifica- 
tions for the mix needed to obtain any 
of the 139 colors are provided. 
¢ Optimism—In spite of raw materials 
shortages that are cropping up (S-W’s 
Super-Kem-Tone has a base that is al- 
most the same as that of synthetic rub- 
ber), S-W’s president A. W. Steudel 
(cover) is sure the $3-million invest- 
ment in the books won’t be wasted. 

Steudel says S-W inventories are ade 
quate to handle customers’ needs 
through the spring painting scason. 
And the Style Guide and Companion 
will continue to build customer and 
dealer goodwill, Steudel says. 

e Doubled Volume—Steudcl, who has 
seen his company’s business volume 
double since he assumed the presidency 
in 1940, has always maintained a close 
watch over the company’s sales force. 
Starting with S-W as an office boy, he 
worked up through the sales ranks. It 
was he who pushed the wartime devel- 
opment of Kem-Tone at a time when 
other paint makers were sitting on their 
hands for lack of raw materials. Kem- 
Tone, sold through outlets that had 
never handled paint before, set the in- 
dustry on its ear. With that back- 


ground, Steudel is confident that he can * 


handle any situation that comes up. 
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It's the toughest, strongest, most durable material you can buy in its weight class. 
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It’s half the weight of aluminum. ¥ 
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aS Its strength-weight ratio compares favorably with steel. 
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Productive Formica comes in sheets, 


and for lowering manufacturing costs. 


It can do as well for you . . . because it’s a versatile material 
of many uses . . . excellent for electrical, chemical 


or mechanical applications. Why not see for yourself .. . 





Productive 


THE FORMICA CO. FORMICA 


4660 SPRING GROVE AVENUE ‘ 
CINCINNATI 32, OHIO of Work. in Induaaee 





Don't 
Feel 
Badly 


IF YOU’RE TOLD TO 
TAKE YOUR DEFENSE 
CONTRACT INLAND 


rs 


BREAK 


IT GIVES YOU A 
CHANCE TO DISCOVER 


NEBRASKA 


Not only — Safest in war 
BUT— Most economic in peace 
a 


e LOWEST OPERATING COSTS 
e HIGHEST MAN-HOUR 
PRODUCTION 

eMOST SATISFACTORY, 
TROUBLE-FREE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONDITIONS TO BE 
FOUND ANYWHERE 


—as proved by the experience 
of every operation in the state. 


For detailed information write 
this department of State govern- 


ment. 
Dept. BW-27 


NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL BLDG. * LINCOLN 
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Garment Switch 


Industry, once foe of price 
controls, now asks for them. 
Says it cannot hold the line unless 
suppliers’ boosts are curbed. 


In World War II no group raised 
a more bitter cry against price controls 
than did the garment industry. But 
in the new mobilization, the same gar- 
ment industry became the first major 
industry to come out in favor of con- 
trols. — 
¢ Plea for Freeze—Last week in Wash- 
ington, garment industry spokesmen 
told Price Administrator Di Salle that 
they favored an “all-out price freeze.” 
The groups behind the moye—Popular 
Priced Dress Manufacturers Group, Af- 
filiated Dress Manufacturers Assn., and 
National Dress Manufacturers Assn.— 
represent a major segment of the field. 

They argued that their industry “has 
been singularly free of inflation while 
other cost-of-living items have been sky- 
rocketing.” .But they said that they 
ceuld no longer hold the line against 
another round of price increases by 
their suppliers. 
e Crazy Costs—Manufacturers who at- 
tended the Washington sessions pointed 
out that cloth prices are still rising, that 


the_cost of trimmings alone has shot 


up 40% already. Meanwhile,. other 
manufacturers in New York were com- 
plaining bitterly that mills and con- 
verters are holding back goods for higher 
prices. The result, said the manufac- 
turers, is turmoil. 

So, according to Louis Rubin, head 
of the Popular Priced Dress group, 
“We have taken the bull by the horns 
for the good of the country.” 
¢ Other Motives—But observers figure 
that there are still some other motives 
behind the industry’s about-face on 
price controls. The apparel industry has 
good reason to be worried by the pros- 
pects of raising its prices to consumers, 
It still could price itself out of the 
market. First and foremost, hard goods 
aren't going to disappear completely 
from the market. They did last time, 
leaving the field free for soft goods. 
Put this time there will still be a cer- 
tain amount of competition from hard 
goods for the consumer’s dollar. 

Furthermore, higher taxes and other 
depressing factors will tighten the con- 
sumer’s purse strings. The industry 
recalls unhappily that, when consumers 
were squeezed by higher prices in World 
War II, one of the results was a tre- 
mendous upsurge in home sewing. 
¢ Grim Memories—The industry also 
recalls some of its other World War II 
experiences. It remembers the black 
market, which has already developed 


again in nylons. It remembers the 
black eye it got because of substitu- 
tions and shoddy materials. It hopes 
that government regulation can check 
these excesses. And it also hopes to 
get in on the ground floor this time 
when government price control and allo- 
cation orders are written. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Microgard, Inc., is offering to microfilm 
valuable papers belonging to Los An- 
geles residents and to store them in 
the vault of the Colorado Springs Na- 
tional Bank. That city was chosen as 
least likely to be atom-bombed. 

a 
Thin-model fountain pen, which W. A. 
Sheaffer Pen Co. has been test-market- 
ing for two years, will go nationwide this 
year. Sheaffer will up its advertising 
budget by 25% to push the new pen. 

e 
Burlington Mills has bought Arthur 
Bone, Inc., Los Angeles, rayon piece 
goods dyeing and finishing firm. Idea 
is to give faster and better service to 
the West Coast markets. 

. 
Retailers in the news: Gen. Robert E. 
Wood accepted the 1950 Tobe Award 
for Distinguished Contribution — to 
American Retailing on behalf of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. . . . George Hansen, 
president of Chandler & Co., is the 
National Retail Dry Goods Assn.’s new 
president. Wade G. McCargo, presi 
dent of H. V. Baldwin & Co., was 
chosen NRDGA executive committee 
chairman. 

e 
Self-service gas station ban was upheld 
in New Jersey’s Supreme Court, which 
sustained a state law prohibiting anyone 
from filling his own tank at a gas sta 
tion without a day’s instruction. 

‘e 
Baking soda is in short supply at con- 
sumer levels, due to the fall strikes at 
Diamond Alkali and Solvay Process. 
Processors haven’t been able to get 
enough of the soda from those two basic 
producers. 

6 
Expansion planned by Nieman-Marcus 
will almost double present store ca- 
pacity. The store will build a $4-mil 
lion, six-story building adjacent to its 
downtown Dallas store. It already has 
a $1.5-million suburban store under way 
near Dallas. 

° 
Red Ink Dept.: Minute Maid Corp. 
more than doubled last year’s sales 
($24.8-mililon, as against $11].8-million) 
and lost $8,343 in the process. Growing 
pains of the new industry get the blame: 
“increased fruit costs, new product intro- 
ductions, and price wars. 
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This cube melting in a man’s hand 
is the metal—GALLIUM. Long recog- 


Could this mean a 


FORTUNE 


nized as an element, gallium is now 
commercially available. To what uses 
ingenious Americans will put it, is 
anyone’s guess. Some already have 


started in a limited way. 





lium could mean a fortune to you! 

Let us send you a free copy of 
our booklet “Alcoa Gallium.” 
ALuminuM Company Or AMERICA, 
Cuemicats Division, 6004 Gulf 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


to possibilities in numerous fields. 
Gallium has an unusually wide 
liquid range. Although it melts at 


Every pound of bauxite, the ore 
from which aluminum is produced, 
contains a minute quantity of gal- 
lium. While no commercial method 
has been developed to extract all of 
this metal, Aluminum Company of 
America is now removing a small 
fraction of the gallium present in 
Aleoa bauxite, and is offering com- 


body temperature, it will not boil 
until heated to about 3600° F. It 
“wets” the surface of many ma- 
terials—can be painted on glass to 
make a brilliant mirror. And it ex- 
pands when it solidifies. 

We can’t predict what the future 
holds for gallium, but we’re betting 
there will be some amazing—and 
developments in the 


mercial quantities of it in high-purity 
metallic form. 
Gallium presents properties that 


are indeed stimulating to scientists, 
researchers and development engi- 


neers properties that open the door 


profitable 
years to come. It may pay you to 
investigate this wonder metal. Gal- 


Koa Chemica 


ALCOA 


ACTIVATED ALUMINAS + 
ALUMINAS 


ALUMINAS and FLUORIDES 


CALCINED ALUMINAS + HYDRATED 
TABULAR ALUMINAS * LOW SOMA ALUMINAS 


ALUMINUM FLUORIDE * SODIUM FLUORIDE + DIUM 


ACID FLUORIDE * FLUOBORIC ACID + CRYOLITE + 


SALLIUM 


When allowed to solidify in am- 
ple space, gallium forms beauti- 
ful orthorhombic crystals. 





ow many kinds of hose k 


Behind the scenes in any busy steel 
mill you'll find hose hard at work— 
more kinds than you can imagine, 
many of them doing surprisingly dif- 
ficult jobs. For example, hose is used 
to pipe water to cool furnace doors 
and must withstand radiated heat 
from the 3000-decree molten steel 
nearby. To do this, the G.T.M.— 
Goodyear Technical Man — recom- 
mends using special furnace door hose, 
which far outlasts ordinary hose 
because it’s built to cope with high 


heat. 


You'll find many another type of 
hose in a steel mill, too. Welding hose, 
paint spray hose, sand blast hose, all 
are used in the fabricating depart- 
ments. Acid suction hose, fuel han- 
dling hose, boiler cleaning hose—all 
told, no less than 18 major types of 


hose are found in most steel mills. 


For each job, many factors control 
the selection of the right hose—such as 
the material to be handled, the tem- 
perature, the pressure and all other 


service conditions. That’s why so 


eep a steel mi 


many steel mills—and plants in other 
industries as well—turn to the G.T.M. 


for help in selecting hose. 


The G.T.M. knows hose best. He can 
pick from the more than 800 types of 
hose made hy Goodyear to find the one 
combination of materials and con- 


struction that’s right for each specific 





THE GREATES 


GOOor 














ill humming ? 


problem. So wherever you use hose— 
special purpose or standard types, 
handling anything from acid to water 
—he can assure you longest service at 
the lowest possible cost in the long 
run. Write the G.T.M. today, c/o 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY 
EVER TOLD" — Every Sunday —ABC Network 
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FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS. MOLDED GOODS, PACKING, TANK LINING, 
RUBBER-COVERED ROLLS built t+» the world’s highest standard of quality, 
phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial Rubber Products Distribator. 


Newspaper Press Drives... 


Able technical men invariably play a major role in 
selecting electrical equipment for newspaper and 





9 publishing plants. The widespread prefer- 
ence for Cutler-Hammer is most impressive. 


Industry's engineers seeking to span the usually 
wide gap between theory and commercial use 
find Cutler-Hammer engineering experience in- 
valuable in such pioneering as this electronic 


knows there is 
no such thing as an unimportant elec- 


Every thinking person 


tric motor drive; any motor must per- 
form a needed service or it would not be 
purchased and put to work. Thus motor 
control equipment must always deserve 
careful selection. 

How do you choose motor control? 
If you are an experienced engineer, 
compare all makes of motor control 
available, compare their design and 
construction, compare them under your 
most trying operating requirements. 
Cutler-Hammer confidently recom- 
mends this procedure’ wherever and 
whenever it is possible because experi- 


textile drive. 








Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER’-HAMMER 


Few products ore so completely the creation of 
engineering talent os are machine tools. Higher 
tribute to Cutler-Hammer Control is hardly pos- 
sible than its wide use by leading tool builders. 


ence demonstrates that the more men 
know about all motor control, the 
stronger their preference for Cutler- 
Hammer. 

In industry after industry where the 
complexity of equipment has long 
placed motor control selection in the 
hands of skilled technical men, 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control has 
won its most consistent users. Could 
there be a stronger recommendation 
than the respect these able judges 
accord Cutler-Hammer Motor Control? 
CuTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 St. Paul 
Ave, Milwaukee1,Wis. Associate: Cana- 
dian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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Sulphuric Acid: Where It Comes From 


Frasch-process 


Pyrites 


Smelters 


Hydrogen sulphide 
Totals 


Percent of Total Production 


1939 
64.0% 
23.3 
11.9 


0.8 
100.0% 


100.0% 


1948 

80.2% 

12.8 
6.3 


0.7 
100.0% 


1949 

80.8% 

12.6 
5.8 


0.8 
100.0% 


1944 

75.0% 

14.7 
9.6 


0.7 


Sulphur: What Industries Use It 


Chemicals 


Fertilizers and 
insecticides 


Pulp and paper 
Explosives 


Dyes and coal tar 
products 


Rubber 

Paint and varnish 

Food products 

Miscellaneous 
Totals 


Data: Chemical Engineering, 


Thousands of Long Tons 


1945 
1,605 


1946 
1,460 


600 
297 
90 


620 
305 
90 


75 

58 

94 

7 7 
135 
2,961 


80 
65 


1947 
1,760 


1948 
1,790 


1949 
1,765 


740 
330 
98 


740 
370 
100 


800 
380 
110 


94 
63 53 

240 210 

8 8 

211 202 
3,700 3,500 


95 
65 


98 
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Needed: New Sources 


Pure sulphur supplies won't match mobilization needs for 
sulphuric acid. To get what it needs, U.S. will have to turn to im- 
proved recovery techniques and byproduct production. 


Sulphur finally became a scarce ma- 


terial at the turn of the year. Like most 
other strategic natural resources, it fol- 
lowed a familiar pattern: Our proved 
but limited reserves of the pure cle 
ment are gradually being depleted. At 
the same time, demand swells as uses 
grow. 

¢ Big Potential—To bridge the gap be- 
tween supply and demand, there are 
always alternative sources—industrial 
processes that produce sulphur in a by- 
product form. The potential supply here 
is plentiful. But the trouble is that 
byproduct outputs are costly to refine. 
'o make them pay would call for an 
excessive boost in market prices. 
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The rapid growth in the need for 
sulphuric acid is the roundabout cause 
for the sulphur shortage. Last year the 
chemical industry produced and used 
about 12.7-million tons of 100% acid. 
Some of this acid came from fortified 
“spent” acid, which had already been 
used in a process. But more than 60% 
of our sulphur supply—about 3 million 
tons—had to go into the production of 
new sulphuric. 
¢ Growth, Not Invention—Actually, 
it’s been growing markets for old appli- 
cations—rather than demands from new 


devesopments—that have eaten into the 


available supply of sulphur. Spurred 
by higher incomes and government agri- 





Roll-Easy 
yA 


CASTERS 
Reduce Noise, 


Save 
- Floor Surfaces. 


Scientifically designed tires 
plus the easy-rolling, easy- 
turning quality of Colson 
casters prevent scratching 
and gouging—keep all kinds 
of floors like new. In depart- 
ment stores, restaurants, 
offices and industry Colson 
casters are the nation’s top 
replacement choice. 


For everything portable, light 
or heavy loads—for wood and 
metal furniture—there’s a 
Colson caster designed to 
meet your needs — exactly. 
Write us or consult the yellow 
pages of your phone book for 
the local Colson office. 


T THE COLSON CORPORATION | 
ELYRIA, OHIO 1 


Please send free 68 page catalog | 
—"Colson Casters” 


Name 


Company 





Street 





l 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| Position 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ELYRIA, OHIO 











Are All Important 


— MAY HAVE the best sprinkler system available, but how 

sure are you of its readiness and ability to combat fire? After 

all, a sprinkler system, like any other mechanical device not properly 

maintained, may fail at its time of need. That could mean bad news 

to you, Mr. Property Owner. That's why you should know of the 

primary advantages of Galomalie Sprinkler Inspection Service. 

Realizing the vital importance of assured sprinkler system oper- 

ation, ilomalie Gounklor , at the advent of its business some 55 years ago, established 

an Inspection Service Department. Inspection Service, which is handled only by individ- 

uals thoroughly familiar with all types of sprinkler equipments, actually augments peri- 

odic insurance bureau inspections and provides you with a double check on the general 
ethciency of your fire protection equipment. 

Inspection Service detects minor irregularities and provides for correction before major 
repairs are necessary. It brings to your attention the need of extensions to your present 
equipment should property expansion so demand. In short, Gilomie Sprinkler \n- 
spection Service is an integral factor in every over-all fire safety program and its true value 
worth considerably more than is the small annual charge that is made for it. 

Don't wait for fire to strike and then hope for the best. Be assured through Inspection 
Service that your fire protection will really protect, today—tomorrow—next week or when- 


ever it is needed. “Automatic” Sprinkler Corporation of America, Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


Uiilomial AL 


FIRST IN FIRE © 


DEVELOPMENT: ENGINEERING MANUFACTURE-INSTALLATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 
68 





culture programs, farmers have boosted 
their purchases of sulphuric-base ferti- 
lizers. As plastics and synthetic rubbers 
find their way into more products, 
phenol and benzene derivatives—which 
depend upon sulphuric—must also go 
up. With many big expansion projects 
in the works, the steel industry will 


_need more and more of the acid for its 


pickling lines. 

e Recovery—There’s one alternative for 
a few industries that need more sul- 
phuric: They could develop recovery 
techniques that make new acid out of 
old. The steel industry is already work- 
ing on this approach. But right now 
it’s a waste rather than a shortage prob- 
lem. Instead of polluting nearby water 
supplies with spent acid, steel mills are 
trying either to neutralize or fortify it 
as it comes from their pickling baths. 
(Pickling is the step that cleans scale 
from steel after it has been rolled.) 

e¢ Main Source—In recent years the 
U.S. has depended upon Frasch-proc- 
essed mines ior the bulk of its sulphur. 
(The Frasch process pipes hot water 
into underground deposits, forces the 
sulphur to the earth’s surface in molten 
form.) Second-string sources such as 
pyrites, smelters, and hydrogen sulphide 
account for the rest of our domestic 
production that goes into acid. 

Beyond acids, there are two other 
markets for Frasch-mined — sulphur. 
Chemical, insecticide, and other non- 
acid users take about 1-million tons per 
year. And another 1-million tons are 
exported annually. National Produe- 
tion Authority, however, has already 
cut exports in the first three months 
of 1951 to 200,000 tons, or an annual 
rate of 800,000 tons. 

But the U.S. can’t completely cur- 
tail sulphur exports without disrupting 
industrial operations abroad. In west- 
ern Europe a sizable sulphuric acid ca- 
pacity has been built up since the war. 
Much of this new capacity, especially 
in Great Britain, is designed to operate 
from U.S. sulphur. 
¢ No Replacements—In 1944 a govern- 
ment survey estimated U.S. sulphur 
reserves at 80-million tons. In the past 
six years, 25-million tons have been pro- 
duced but not replaced by new dis- 
coveries of substantial deposits. Above- 
the-ground producers’ stocks _last 
October dwindled to 2.8-million tons. 

The NPA cutback of exports, and 
voluntary allocations of producers, will 
help to conserve domestic reserves. But 
they won’t lick the basic problem of 
growing demands. Last year Chemical 
Engineering, a McGraw-Hill publica- 
tion, estimated acid production rose 
more than 1-million tons over 1949. 
¢ Bid to Byproducts—Current and fu- 
ture shortages will probably bring by- 
product and pyrites producers into the 
picture in a big way. 

Copper, lead, and zinc smelters that 
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give off sulphur-bearing gases are one 
byproduct source. Usually the gas is 
an expensive nuisance in the neighbor- 
hood of a smelter. So it is recovered, 
processed, and marketed as sulphuric. 
That way, about 190,000 tons are re- 
covered annually. 

Hydrogen sulphide, another potential 
source of sulphur, is in the sour natural 
gas that occurs in oil fields. Many pro- 
ducers have already made a bid for this 
market with recovery equipment. Stan- 
olind Oil & Gas Co., ‘Texas Gulf Sul- 
phur Co., Hancock Chemical Co., and 
Freeport Sulphur Co. are all operating 
units that convert part of the gas into 


Malies Handy Field Office 


The rough-and-ready field office is as 
much a part of the construction busi- 
ness as a contract that’s signed on the 
dotted line. But lately, F. H. McGraw 
& Co., New York City, has given its 
offices a modern touch. 

The company bought a conventional 
house trailer, took out the domestic 
furnishings, and moved in office furni- 
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sulphur. The combined yearly outputs 
of these firms run approximately 100,- 
000 tons. 

¢ Pyrites—Construction costs are also a 
drawback in processing pyrites, a third 
major source of acid raw materials. Al- 
though pyrite supply is plentiful, its 
production has lost ground to the lower- 
cost acid plants that use Frasch-mined 
sulphur. 

As a last-gasp measure, processors 
might even consider the large U.S. re- 
serves of the natural sulphates such as 
calcium, gypsum, and anhydrite. At 
least one overseas acid plant is operat- 
ing from these raw materials. 


Fen . 3 , tee 


This Roving Trailer With Desk Fittings... 


f 


ture—desks, files, cabinets, and shelves. 

The trailer cost over $3,000, but al- 
lowances for the original furnishings 
whittled the price down by $400. 

The company was so satisfied with its 
first conversion job that it bought four 
other trailers. McGraw figures that one 
pays for itself on its second construc- 
tion project. 





ADVANTAGES 
FOR YOUS 


..in this new, low-cost 
Electric. 
Transmission 
by RELIANCE’ 


OPERATOR'S 
CONTROL 
STATION 





ADJUSTABLE -SPEED 
DRIVE MOTOR 


‘\ 
S ve? 
Top S without mecho® 
brakes or clutch?* 


* EVER without use of ® 


eo"* 


{ 
Se or clutches ae 
On; &p ADJUSTMENTS witness oo 


ca 
' transmissions or chang 


406 grine 
GING, INCHING, CREE” 


Without slipping clute e 3h 
Pr. 
low COST_« price you can afte 


The new low-cost Reliance V*S Drive, 
in sizes from 3/4 to 3 hp., performs all 
the functions of mechanical transmis- 
sions—electrically! Simple, safe and eco- 
nomical in its operation from A-c. cir- 
cuits... here is the ideal drive for print- 
ing presses, paper winders and slitters, 
packaging machines, industrial food 
mixers, machine tools, 
conveyors and many 
other types of equip- 
ment. Write today for 
Bulletin D-2101. 


RELIANCE 


V*S 


Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


RELIANCE 


ELECTRIC AND 
ENGINEERING CO. 


1069 Ivanhoe Road « Cleveland 10, Ohie 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 
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PONDERMET 
PARIS. & 


RELEASE MACHINE CAPACITY FOR 
OTHER URGENT PRODUCTION! 


Powdermet gears, bearings, electronic 
components, and small assembly parts 
require no machining . . . are delivered 
to you ready for assembly! Yet they have 
precision tolerances as close as fine 
machining can produce. Powdermet 
parts also help solve your procurement 
problems, for all necessary materials 
are ordered by PMP. 

Other important advantages are elec- 
trical permeability . . . controlled 
porosity . . . self-lubrication . . . and 
lower cost—generally less than half! For 
savings in time, money, and 
production capacity, investi- 

gate Powdermet! { 

WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET 

Including catalog data on 

standard bearings and gears 


“Trade Mark 


POWDERED METAL PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 0f “Wreccca 


9335 W. Belmont Ave 
Franklin Park, ill 


PMA Pp 
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Autos Face Make-Do Days 


At SAE meeting, engineers look for ways to lick materials 
shortage problem, keep cars rolling under wartime conditions. L-P 
gas could pinch-hit for gasoline in many cases. 


When the Society of Automotive 
Engineers staged its annual meeting in 
Detroit last week, it split attention about 
evenly between war and peace. Some 
of the discussions covered new cost- 
cutting techniques that will be effec- 
tive under high-pressure production; 
cthers took in developments in fuels 
and powerplant design. 

Most of the corridor talk centered 
around war production and materials 
problems. Auto engineers will have to 
do a lot of rejiggering with materials 
if they’re going to continue to produce 
cars. And they'll have to figure out 
ways to get more mileage out of their 
production equipment. 

e Nonproductive Cuts—One of the 
most promising ways of doing this, ac- 
cording to Michael Field and Norman 
Zlatin of Metcut Research Associates, 
Inc., is to chop down the incidental 
nonproductive work before actual ma- 
chining. For example, in turning hy- 
poid pinion gears, the actual cutting 
time is only 12 sec.; yet the cycle of 
load-machine-unload is 23 sec. Im- 
proved machine design will help speed 
up the cycle to catch up with the cut- 
ting operation. 

Another example: A newly developed 
machine that loads and unloads cast- 
ings automatically practically doubles 
the production rate of milled castings. 
This production rate would have been 
impossible under hand-loading. 
¢ Machining—Still another way of in- 
creasing production is to reduce the 
actual machining time. That’s where 
more knowledge of microstructure and 
its effect on machining speeds comes in 
(BW-—Jan.13’51,p66). Metcut has been 
working on this problem, has found 
that speeds up to 1,200 ft. per min. 
provide a good tool life-output ratio in 
machining certain steels and irons. 
¢ Closed-Die Forging—E. O. Dixon of 
Ladish Co. says closed-die forging is 
contributing to higher output. In 
this process a hot billet is subjected 
to heavy pressure between heavy dies— 
a crankshaft is a good example. New 
advances in the technique permit higher 
designs, cut after-forging machining 
requirements and processing time. 

A special forging hammer, rescued 
from Germany after World War II and 
now operating at Ladish, can produce 
closed-die forgings weighing more than 
8,000 Ib. each. The die blocks for such 
a job weigh about 50,000 Ib. each. 
¢ Fuels—On the subject of fuels, always 
a natural at SAE meetings, W. M. 


Holaday and D. P. Heath, of Socony- 
Vacuum Laboratories, said that Ameri- 
can refineries can easily produce wat- 
time motor fuels of satisfactory anti- 
knock qualities. However, there’s a 
problem: volatility. Engineers can help 
lick that by making minor design 
changes in powerplants so that higher- 
volatile fuels can be used. 

Wartime fuels are likely to create 
troubles like vapor lock, evaporation 
losses from tank and carburetor, and 
may also require extended warmup. 

Under war conditions, the public 
would, in effect, have to use gasolines 
that would behave the way winter-grade 
gasoline would behave in the summer. 
¢ L-P Potential—One possible answer 
to the fuel problem is the large poten- 
tial production of liquefied-petroleum 
gas. L-P gas is a nearly ideal motor fuel, 
can be manufactured several cents a 
gallon cheaper than gasoline. 

Surprisingly, not much has been done 

by either industry toward the develop- 
ment of the full potentialities of L-P 
gas as a direct motor fuel. 
e Pros and Cons—SAE papers covered 
the pros and cons of using L-P in trac- 
tors and cars. The usual arguments 
sprang up: 

¢ There is not enough L-P gas. 

¢ Marketing of the gas would com- 
plicate the motor fuel tax situation. 

¢ Special carburetion equipment 
would be needed. 

¢ Supply would not be adequate in 
view of other L-P uses. 

¢ Marketing L-P would disturb the 
gasoline market. 

e Pressure handling would be a 
problem. 

R. C. Alden and F. E. Selim of 
Phillips Petroleum analyzed the subject, 
came up with several points: 

e There is a growing consumer de- 
mand for L-P in trucks and tractors. 

e L-P would furnish auto engi- 
neers, in effect, a fuel equivalent to a 
cheap clean-burning high-octane gaso- 
line, even though engine modifications 
would be necessary. 

e Problems in _ starting, cold- 
weather operation, crankcase dilution, 
and contaminants might arise. 

¢ There will be plenty of L-P gas 
available—enough to provide a wide 
margin of safety in an automotive de- 
velopment program for its use. 

e In a national emergency, as an 
additional supply of motor fuel, L-P 
gas could cushion the essential civilian 
demands and improve military products. 
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1951 Chryslers 


New models have high- 
compression engine using regu- 
lar gas, hydraulic steering, air- 
cooled brakes. 


Chrysler Corp., which has been ac- 
cused lately of being the old lady of 
the auto industry, had some fancy 
wares to show off last week in Detroit. 
The 1951 Plymouth and Dodge had 
new frills—heavier grilles, electric wind- 
shield wipers, larger rear windows, bet- 
ter shock absorbers, and redesigned 
hoods. But the wares worth talking 
about were ‘hidden under the hood of 
the higher-priced Chryslers. 
¢ Engine—The high-compression en- 
gine for Chrysler's New Yorker and 
Imperial models is the big deal. It’s 
180 hp. and V-8. The combustion 
chamber is hemispherical, with an over- 
head lateral-valve setup. This shape, 
indirectly copied from high-powered 
aircraft engines, reduces cylinder head 
deposits, gives greater powcr and efh- 
ciency. Compression ratio is 7.5 to 1, 
but the engine takes regular-grade gas. 
And though it’s much more powerful 
than the 1950 eight-cylinder engine, this 
one weighs 8% less. 
¢’Steering, Brakes—The New Yorker 
and Imperial will have Hydraguide 
power steering (BW —Dec.9’50,p21). 
The trick here is an hydraulic mecha- 
nism that does all the work. Finger- 


Breathe Deeply, Please 


One huge inhale by this machine, and the 
air is sucked out of two-dozen large-sized 
television picture tubes at Sylvania Elec- 
tric’s Seneca Falls (N. Y.) plant. The 30-ft. 
rotary exhauster also seals the end of each 
tube by flame firing. 
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Where is the private-office execu- 
tive who doesn’t need certain pa- 
pers and documents right at hand 
—for instant reference? 


Or certain personal papers, lacking 
suitable housing elsewhere? 

The private office file cabinet is a 
recognized necessity, and genuine 
wood cabinets in the Globe- 
Wernicke tradition of handsome 
appearance, smooth efficiency, 
meet the need with distinction. 


Selected natural grains and color- 
ings of genuine Walnut and Ma- 
hogany, superbly finished, lend 
warmth and dignity. 


Cabinet interiors are steel for per- 
manent, smooth operation. 


Tri-Guard rod supports automatic- 
ally adjust the contents for fast, 
easy finding; papers cannot sway, 
sag down, or bunch up, certainly 
a help to the busy executive user. 


These aristocrats of the wood file 
domain stand for inspection at your 
Globe-Wernicke dealer’s; you will 
find his name listed in the classified 
*phone directory under “Office 
Furniture & Equipment.” 


Letter and legal sizes; 4-drawer standard; 
3-drawer counter height; 2-drawer desk 
height. Optional arrangements of insert 
drawers, to accommodate cards, docu- 
ments, checks. A noteworthy G-W con- 
tribution to office efficiency. 





Engineering Specialists in 
Office Equipment, Systems 
and Visible Records 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 
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IT’S HERE! 


ooo THE “CARRIER” STEEL MEN ASK FOR! 


ss Dn 


NOW STEEL MILLS CAN TAKE ADVANTAGE OF 
STRADDLE CARRIER MATERIALS-HANDLING ... 
SMASH BOTTLE NECKS INHERENT IN ORDINARY 


METHODS! 


Ross Series 100... The Only Straddle Carrier Designed and Built for 


Rough, Tough Steel Mill Service! 


It’s Rugged, It’s Tough... Has That Great Reserve Strength Steel 


men Want! 


It's Self-Loading, Unloading ... Only a Driver Needed! 


Handles 45,000 Lb. Payloads, Speeds to 33 MPH Forward or Reverse! 











LOOK AT THESE ADVANTAGES 

OF CARRIER HANDLING! 

Simplest known method for moving billets, bars, in 
process and finished materials . . . where needed 
when needed, at a moment's notice. 

Frees steel mills from restrictions of plant railroad 
handling systems. 

Eliminates need for expensive trackage, cars, loco- 
motives ... costly, time-consuming switching 
operations. 

Prevents congestion in the mill . . . eliminates 
costly re-handling . . . saves time and money in 
getting out current orders .. . 
frees more mill space for pro- 
duction operations. 








Don’t overlook the 
outstanding advan- 
tages of the simplest 
mass handling meth- 
od known! Get full 
details on Ross 
Series 100 Carrier. 
A ’phone call, wire 
or letter will do it! 


300 Miller Street, Benton Harbor, Michigan, U.S. A. 


<1 YE THE ROSS CARRIER COMPANY 


Direct Factory Branches and Distributors Throughout the World 





thumb pressure is enough to turn the 
wheel; the number of steering-wheel 
spins for turning corners is reduced. 
Disc-type, air-cooled brakes are an- 
other feature on the Imperial. While 
the wheels turn, blades on the discs 
suck air over the brake housing. This 
cooling is supposed to reduce brake- 
lining wear by 50%. The torque con- 
verter, optional on Imperials, is some- 
what like Buick’s and Chevrolet’s. It 
has an impeller and turbine, made ot 
stamped steel parts, and two cast alu- 
minum stators which act as power 
multipliers. 
¢ Easy on Bumps—The whole range of 
Chrysler cars—Chrysler, DeSoto, Plym- 
outh, and Dodge—will have Oriflow 
shock absorbers. When the car hits 
bumps and the springs deflect, fluid 
in the Oriflow absorber changes re- 
sistance gradually, gives a smoother ride. 


“Magic Lantern” Lofting 
Cuts Shipbuilding Time 


Sweden’s Gotaverken shipyards have 
found a way to build ships faster. In- 
stead of sawing out wood molds, they 
project photographic slides, made from 
drawings, onto steel plates to make an 
outline for cutting. 
¢ Mock-Up—The usual process, called 
lofting, involves clumsy, full-scale wood 
molds. Skilled workers work from 
drawings to construct molds of the ship 
sections, then lay out the mold dimen- 
sions on templates. The templates, in 
turn, serve as guides for marking the 
metal plates that are to be cut. 
¢ No Mock-Up—The Swedish method: 
Make minutely accurate drawings on a 
scale of 1-to-10 to 1-to-5; photograph 
the drawings directly onto 9 x 12 cm. 
photographic slides; project the slides 
on the steel plates. 

Since each slide has a scale along its 
sides corresponding to one meter on 
the metal plate, the plate marker can 
check deviations, send them to the pro- 
jection room for readiusting the slide. 
For instance, the thickness of the glass 
slide itself mav make errors. 

Pencilling the initial drawings for the 
slides is a precision job, but plate mark- 
ing is easy, requires no skilled workers. 
While bulky moldings are usually de- 
stroved after one use, the slides can be 
filed easily, hauled out when needed to 
repair or rebuild a ship, and changes in 
temperature and humidity won’t affect 
glass slides. The only problem is finding 
a large darkroom. Gotaverken got around 
this by painting over a lot of windows 

The Germans developed the method 
primarily to step up U-boat production, 
now use it for small boats only. But 
Gotaverken started off with a 16,000- 
ton tanker last vear. And other Swedish 
vards are adopting the method. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





What makes ceramics brittle is a re- 
search problem that the Air Force has 
passed on to Battelle Memorial Insti- 
tute. Weight and temperature char- 
acteristics of ceramics make them useful 
in jet engines. But they break easily. 
“Why?” asks the Air Force. 

2 
A lignite research laboratory—the first 
of its kind—was opened by the Bureau 
of Mines at Grand Forks, N. D. Its job: 
to find new applications for the poten- 
tial power and heat in the 939-billion- 
ton lignite reserve. 

e 
Coating and packaging standards for 
cadmium-plated parts have been set up 
by the Air Force’s Air Materiel Com- 
mand. Platings less than 0.0003 in. thick 
should be coated with corrosion-resist- 
ant compounds. Parts having precision 
surfaces and close tolerances should be 
boxed in moistureproof containers. 

ey 
A nitric-acid process refines domestic 
manganese ores economically, accord- 
ing to E. S. Nossen Laboratories, Inc., 
the developer. After the ore is con- 
verted into its monoxide, the acid dis- 
solves it into pure form. Given the 
right exploitation, the process might 
make the U.S. independent of foreign 
sources, Nossen claims. 

ry 
An extrusion plant for alloy seamless 
tubes, shapes, and bars is planned by 
National ‘Tube Co., a U.S. Steel sub 
sidiary, for its Gary (Ind.) works. The 
plant will use a French process that 
lubricates the hot extrusion with glass. 

* 
Chemicals for plastics are the next step 
for Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
It plans to get into the field through 
a stock merger with Ohio-Apex, Inc. 

rn 
A paper cup stockpile is planned by 
Paper Cup & Container Institute. The 
association says its members will vol- 
untarily lay aside 25-million cups, 
dishes, and food containers for disaster 
use. 

* 
Air photography “weighs” the fuel 
stockpiles of Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Aero Service Corp., Philadelphia, shoots 
three-dimensional views of a stockpile 
from a plane, computes the cubic vol- 
ume of the pile with stereo-plotting 
equipment. This cuts measuring jobs 
—normally done by ground surveys— 
from weeks to days. 


ws 
Goodrich will build a $2.5-million 
plant at Marion, Ohio, to make rubber 
products. It expects to employ about 
300 workers. 
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What’s good grooming 
for a golf shaft? 


eee Q buolr [ Prior to plating, golf shafts must be perfectly 


clean, free of heat-treat discoloration and surface imperfections. In cleaning 
and finishing, the problem was to get into the corners of the tapered True 
Temper “step-down” and to do the job in one pass at high speed. 

The problem was solved with a five-station, in-line automatic machine 
equipped with Osborn Fascutg Brushes. This automatic brushing gives the 
shafts a smooth, uniform finish over the entire surface . .. and it has increased 
output 20% over the former method. 

Perhaps new Osborn brushes and brushing techniques can improve your 
products and step up your productivity. An Osborn Brushing Analyst will 
gladly survey your operations. Write today for an OBA! The Osborn 
Manufacturing Company, Dept. 373, 5401 Hamilton Ave., Cleveland 14, Obio. 








O 


LOOK FOR THE NAME OSBORN ...RECOGNIZED EVERYWHERE 
FOR QUALITY WORKMANSHIP AND MATERIALS 








332 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 


SANDWICHES 


ARE SPECIAL 





SPECIAL FOR 


KILLING 





CORROSION! 





“Chrome Lock on Metal” is the latest thing on the anti-corrosion 
menu. This new, low-cost, protective gasketing material consists of 
a high grade felt, impregnated with a special blend of resins, plastic- 
izers, inert pigments and chromates.‘ It inhibits corrosion and elec- 
trolysis and provides a positive seal against moisture, air and dust. 

Like ordinary felt, it has unending-cushioning and deterioration- 
resistant qualities. 

Chrome Lock’s current uses include the sealing of metal windows, 
electronic control panels, air conditioning products, electrical equip- 
ment, railroad cars and many others. 

Chrome Lock is the ideal seal wherever anti-corrosion, anti-elec- 
trolysis and anti-aging properties are required. It may very well be 
the answer to your own protective gasketing problems. CLIP THE 
COUPON TO YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL—NOW! 


CHROME LOCK’S PRESSURE SENSITIVE ADHESIVE BACK 
AIDS PRODUCTION MANY WAYS: 
1. Cuts application time. Applied as fast as it can be unrolled. 


2. Holds the gasket in place while the joint or other work is 
handled. 


3. Eliminates glueing or tying operation. Eliminates clean-up. 
4. Regular rolls can be used to gasket square-cornered flanges. 
Merely lap or butt at corners. 





5. Adheres to metal, wood, plastics, tile and nearly every sur- 
face—vertical, overhead or horizontal. 


There is no other product on the market 
like Chrome Lock. 
CLIP THIS COUPON TO YOUR 
LETTERHEAD AND MAIL—NOW! 


®@ Spring Pocking Corp. Engineers 
are available in all principal 
cities. Their over 30 years’ os 
sociation with the railroad in- 
dustry in the development of 
packings, gasketings, retainers 





and other industrial prod- 
ucts, provides a back- 
ground of experience 
that will be of real 
valve in solving your 


own gasketing prob- 
y —_ No. BW1050-1 


SPRING PACKING CORPORATION 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Illinois 


—__Have your local representative call on me. 


See ~ 


NAME 


— —Please send me your new Engineering Folder 





Manufactured by 


Products Research Co. COMPANY 





SPRING PACKING CORP. 


ADDRESS 





CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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NEW PRODUCTS 
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Tidier Corn Planting 


In moist weather steel wheels on 
corn planters are apt to pick up dirt. 
That means poor planting; sometimes 
the seeds are left entirely exposed. B.F. 
Goodrich Co. has a tire for corn planters 
that’s specially designed to solve this 
problem. 

The tire has high shoulders and a low 
center. It’s mounted on a_ standard 
drop-center rim on a lightweight wheel 
that was developed for the purpose. 
You fill the tire to pressures ranging 
from + Ib. to 8 Ib., depending on the 
condition of the soil. 

The shape of the tire keeps it from 
picking up earth; thus you can plant 
seeds uniformly even when the ground 
is wet. Also, Goodrich says, the tire 
cuts down vibration and shock in the 
machine and keeps it from sideslips on 
hillside planting. 

e Source: B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio. 


Barrel-Filling Meter 


A. O. Smith Corp.’s  barrel-filling 
meter has a capacity of 60 gal. per min., 
is adaptable to 14-in. pipe fittings. 
These are its features: 

e The meter measures quantities 
ranging from 25 gal. to 79 gal. by 1- 
gal. increments. 

e A single gear change sets it for 
different quantities. You don’t have to 
use any tools. 

e Its meter has a counter 
registers total throughput. 

e Another counter shows the 
number of containers filled. 

Smith uses a variable control valve 
in the meter that can be set to shut 
off flow all at once or to cut it down 
gradually. (Some fluids have to have 
their flow tapered off at the end, other- 
wise they foam over.) A nondrip noz- 
zle in the meter has a light back-pressure 
valve that holds fluid in the hose, in- 


that 
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N FAIRPORT, New York, in the fall of 1898, a venture- 
some group of men were trying to do something 
their friends said was “‘simply crazy.” 


They were trying to can whole fruit and without 
using solder to seal their cans—an unheard of idea in 
those days. 

Cans at that time came with a hole in the top. They 
were filled, sealed with a cap, and the cap soldered on 
—a tedious hand operation. Furthermore, fruits like 
peaches or pears had to be cut into bits small enough 
to go through the hole in the top. 

To overcome these disadvantages, the Fairport group 
were trying out a can whose mouth was as wide as the 
can itself, allowing whole fruit to go in. Still better, it 
was sealed automatically and airtight by an ingenious 
machine, without the use of solder. 

Thus was born the basic design of the familiar #2 
sanitary can for food. 

Since those early days this crude ancestor of today’s 
precision-built sanitary can has been the object of un- 
remitting research and engineering by Canco’s topnotch 
technicians—so that its usefulness and economy now 





serve an almost limitless variety of the products of in- 
dustry and agriculture. 

In these critical times, Canco—with its 50 years of 
accumulated knowledge and resourcefulness— will con- 
tinue to pioneer container improvements and help its 
customers meet the unusual problems brought about 
by the national emergency. 


ANOTHER PACKAGING ACHIEVEMENT PERFECTED BY 


AMERICAN 
=> CAN 


CONTAINERS TO HELP PEOPLE LIVE BETTER 





Peon n pean! 
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BIGGER 7 
PRODUCTION! | 


Fewer rejections... greater safety 





. .. better employee relations .. . 
increased efficiency to meet defense 
demands—these are the immediate re- 
turns on your investment in good indus- 
trial lighting. 

Appleton Industrial Lighting Equip- 
ment is precision-designed to provide 
good light—the right light, without uncom- 
fortable glare, troublesome contrast or 
shadow. Expert engineering, unequalled 
manufacturing facilities and a half century 
of experience are combined in each Apple- 

ton fixture to provide maximum efficiency 
at minimum installation, service and 
operating expense. 

Appleton Lighting Fixtures are made to 
suit every industrial requirement—includ- 

ing hazardous locations—whether indoors 
or out. For the finest illuminating equip- 
ment or expert assistance on any lighting 
problem, contact Appleton—Standard for 
Better Lighting. 


APPLETON 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 


Sold Through Electrical Wholesalers 
APPLETON ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1750 Wellington Avenue e Chicago 13, Illinois 
Branch Offices and Resident Representatives in All Principal Markets 


\ \ 
CONDUIT FITTINGS ¢ LIGHTING EQUIPMENT e¢ OUTLET AND 
SWITCH BOXES © EXPLOSION-PROOF FITTINGS © REELITES 





suring accuracy. Optional equipment 
includes counters that measure in liters, 
special meters to handle corrosive 
fluids, and an automatic temperature 
compensator that converts readings to 
60F. 

¢ Source: A. O. Smith Corp., Meter 
Division, 5715 Smithway St., Los 
Angeles 22. 

¢ Price: From $275 to $375, depend- 
ing on accessories. 


Neolite Into “Leather” 


Barash Coated Goods, Inc., has imi- 
tation leather made from Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber’s Neolite. It’s made up 
in sheets that come in a variety of colors 
and thicknesses. <A special finish made 
by Barash gives this material a leather- 
like appearance. 

Up to now, Neolite has been used 
mainly in shoe soles and heels. Barash 
recommends its modification for shoul- 
der-strap bags, briefcases, luggage, and 
men’s belts. An equivalent thickness 
of the material costs half as much as 
real leather. 

e Source: Barash Coated Goods, Inc., 
122 Fifth Ave., New York 11. 


Radiation Detector 


GE’s Radiation Monitor shows a 
direct reading of atomic radiation at a 
glance. The detector indicates _pre- 
cisely at all times the amount of radia- 
tion present; it gives a warning in time 
to avoid serious exposure. ‘This cuts 
down hazards for engineers, scientists, 
doctors, and technicians working around 
radiation sources. 

Radiation measurements are shown 
by a pointer moving across a graded 
scale. Speed at which the pointer 
moves show. strength of radioactivity. 
Distance it covers in a given time indi- 
cates total exposure. 

The Radiation Monitor, complete 
with a self-contained power source, is 
about the size of a quart oil can and 
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GLAMOUR FOR A WORKHORSE! It takes a rugged 
finish to ride the rails year after year. That’s 
why 85% of America’s leading railways use 
DUCO lacquer and DULUX enamel on their lo- 
comotives, passenger coaches, ete. These sturdy 
Du Pont finishes keep their gloss and color 
despite exposure to smoke, fumes, cinders, hard 
knocks and weathering. 


MAN-MADE SANDSTORMS MAKE PAINT TELL ALL! 
That’s how Du Pont paint chemists determine 
the ability of a new finish to take abrasion and 
wear. Finished test panels are exposed to a con- 
finely ground carborundum. 
The length of time it takes for the gritty blast 
to eat through the paint film measures the re- 
sistance of the new formula. 


tinuous blast of 





STILL THE LEADER FOR SALES APPEAL! Twenty- 
five years ago, the discovery of Du Pont DUCO 
proved a life-saver for the infant auto industry. 
It cut drying time from days to hours. It gave 
metal surfaces a lustrous new look of beauty. 
Today, DUCO remains the unchallenged leader 

. improved many times over and still unsur- 
passed for sparkling good looks, durability and 
incomparable sales appeal. 


REG. U.S. DAT. OFF. 
BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


% VN Y 


MODERN—FROM START TO FINISH! Du Pont DULUX helps furniture manufacturers make the 
most of up-to-date production-line methods. With DULUX, this two-man spray booth can 
coat over 1,000 pieces of furniture in a normal eight-hour day. 


A BIG FUTURE FOR FURNITURE 
IN A MATTER OF SECONDS 


DULUX for Furniture—typical of the 12,000 
Du Pont finish formulas working for industry today 


@ When furniture manufacturers first heard 
about DULUX for Furniture, 
almost too good to be true. This new top- 


it sounded 


quality Du Pont finish made it possible for 
many manufacturers to cut top-coat costs by 
30%, application time by 50%. 

Today, the rich glowing sheen of Du Pont 
DULUX protects and beautifies millions of 
pieces of furniture at low. cost. Moreover, 
the fact that one spray coat does the job of 
multiple coats of lower-solids finishes has 
made DULUX a vital factor in modern con- 


DEPEND ON DU PONT 


PAINTS ¢« LACQUERS + ENAMELS 


AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE FINISHES 


FOR 


veyorized finishing methods. 

The development of DULUX for Furniture 
is one more example of the way Du Pont 
paint chemists work with, and for, industry. 
Their constant aim: new finishes that cut 
production costs... new finishes that make 
products look better, sell better, last longer. 

For expert assistance on your finishing 
problems, contact the Du Pont Finishes sales 
. . or write E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Finishes 


technician in your area . 


Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


FOR BETTER FINISHES 


VARNISHES e¢ THINNERS + STAINS 


INDUSTRY 


DUCO and DULUX are Reg. U.S, Pat. Off, 








“A fast call cooled his slow burn’’ 


“Our biggest repeat customer was coming to a boil... 
and I was being cooked in the process.” 

“And no wonder! The factory was fouled up . . . 100% 
committed to a special job while our biggest V.I.P. 
waited and fumed.” 

“There was no solution! .. . yet I found one! Called on 
Taft-Peirce. At once, they took over the entire job from 
engineering to final assembly. Soon Mr. Big received 
preliminary drawings — then complete machines right on time* 
and right to specifications. He was mollified . . . | was saved!” 

Whenever you need superior contract work, “Take It To 
Taft-Peirce.” For information on our extensive facilities write 
for our 82 page illustrated booklet “Take It To Taft-Peirce”. 
The Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


“These days everyone is Taking It To Taft-Peirce, so 
miracles take slightly longer NOW. 


For Engineering 
Tooling 
Contract Manufacturing 


TAKE IT 10 TAFT-PEIRCE 











weighs less than 1 Ib. It detects radio- 
activity in smaller amounts than those 
considered safe under stringent regu- 
lations, GE says. 
¢ Source: General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady 5, N. Y. 
e Price: $49.50. 


Nylon in Safety Belts 


Another use has been found for ny- 
lon: Rose Mfg. Co. puts chemically 
treated nylon, called Unolyn, in shock 
absorber ropes and straps on its Safe-Hi 
safety belts for window washers and 
construction workers. It’s supposed to 
cushion jars and falls more efficiently 
than any material that’s been tried. 

Unolyn has a stretch up to five times 
its initial length, but no rebound like 
rubber. When a man falls, the shock 
absorber becomes part of his life line. 
Their stretching action stops him gradu- 
ally, not with a jolt. Thus there’s Jess 
strain on the man, the belt, the life 
line, and the anchor. This is particularly 
important because many casualties oc- 
cur when old or defective anchors are 
yanked out of the walls by the weight 
of a fall. Fully drawn, Unolyn has a 
tensile strength that’s from 75% to 
100% greater than the force required 
to stretch it. 

Unolyn ropes and straps used on the 
company’s belts contain Neoprene. The 
belts have a safety factor of 7.6 for 150 
Ib. in a window washer’s model, 9.6 in 
a model suitable for construction work- 
crs. 

e Source: Rose Mfg. Co., 1731 Arapa- 
hoe St., Denver, Colo, 

¢ Price: about $20 for construction 
workers’ belts; about $48 for window 
cleaners’ model. 


Fast or Slow, It Cuts 
A powershear made se O’Neil- 
le 


Irwin Mfg. Co. has varia speeds 
ranging from 30 rpm. to 200 rpm. It 
can cut all thicknesses of material up 
to 16-gauge sheet steel. 

A handle on the left side of the 
cabinet controls the speed for con- 
tinuous or single-cycle cutting opera- 
tions. Inside the cabinet, a U.S. Van- 
drive Motor quickly adjusts to the 
speed setting. It is not necessary for 
you to engage the clutch for each cut- 
ting stroke. 

Cutting range of the powershear 
runs from plastics, leather, and rubber 
to heavy gauges of aluminum and 
stecl. Because it can cut at extremely 
slow speeds, the powershear will han- 
dle delicate and unusual materials that 
can’t take “impact” shearing. The unit 
comes in 1-ft. and 2-ft. sizes. 

« Source: O’Neil-Irwin Mfg. Co., Lake 
City, Minn. 

e Price: $875 for the 1-ft. model, 
$1,155 for the 2. 
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Radio switch-timer, designed to dis- 
courage cat-napping after the alarm goes 
off, is available from Sessions Clock Co., 
Forestville, Conn. Set like an alarm, 
Tru-Bel rings 10 min. after radio turns 
on, 


° 
Rugs lie flat, won’t slip when rubbed 
with No-Slip powder. You can use it 
on unsized carpets, rag rugs, home- 
made rugs, or bath mats, according to 
the manufacturer, No-Slip Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

ry 
Spot ventilating system features a cen- 
trifugal air exhauster that mounts on 
outside wall. Ball-bearing motor that 
powers the unit is outside the airstream, 
thus tends to resist explosion. Under- 
writers Laboratories list it for Class 1, 
Group D, hazardous locations. Made 
by Jenn Air Products Co., Indianapolis 
4, Ind. 

ey 
Infrared cooking lamps of Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products, Inc., can be adapted to 
household ranges. Company claims ad- 
vantages of lamps include faster action, 
easier cleaning. 

7 
Fold-away table lectern is compact, port- 
able unit complete with hinged tray, 
fluorescent light, space for books and 
notes. Speaker’s Equipment Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., is the manufacturer. 


Mimeograph Speedup 
This mimeograph attachment saves you 
time and effort. It’s a shipping-tag sepa- 
rator on a special feed table. With it, you 
can automatically mimeograph eyelet tags 
ranging from 23 in. to 84 in. in width, 5 in. 
to 14 in. in length. A. B. Dizk Co., 5700 
West Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Ill., makes 
the attachment to fit their table model 
mimeographs. Price is $125. 
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"OZALID does the work of 


says THE TRANE COMPANY of La Crosse, Wisc. 


OZALID—the speedy copying process 
that’s 60 TIMES FASTER than costly, 
old-fashioned “copying”! 


The Trane Company, one of America’s 
foremost manufacturers of heating, venti- 
lating and air conditioning equipment, 
writes: “Now with the aid of our Ozalid 
equipment, the 44 draftsmen in our Prod- 
uct Design Department turn out as much 
work as 59 or 60 draftsmen could nor- 
mally produce.” 

Skilled manpower is not wasted. This 
saving in time and labor is vital to the 
operation of companies like Trane—and 
the whole economy. 

Cuts Down Copying Costs 
By using Ozalid, Trane’s draftsmen can 
add new designs to existing product plans 
with a minimum of time and trouble. In 
a matter of seconds, duplicate masters are 
made. Design changes are made on the 


Cut Copying Costs 
. use 


OZALID | 


duplicates, which now become the new 
masters, while the originals are returned 
to file. 


Handles Demand With Ease 
With duplicate masters, Ozalid easily fills 
the weekly demand for tens of thousands 
of prints to keep Trane's factories hum- 
ming and their customers satisfied. 

And, Trane reports, Ozalid copies — 
from original or duplicate master — are 
not only reproduced faster, but are easier 
to read, easier to stack and more nearly 
error-proof. 


For Engineers 

and Systems Men Alike 
No matter what your copying problem is, 
you can profit from Ozalid’s versatility — 
as hundreds of companies, large and small, 
have learned. Get the full story on Ozalid 
Send for your copy of “The Simplest 
Business System” today. It’s free. 
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Ozalid in Canada— Hughes Owens Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Ozalid—A Division of General Aniline & Film Corp. “From Research to Reality” 
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"She could use some Aeroquip 
Self-Sealing Couplings.” 


@ All kidding aside, Aeroquip Self-Sealing 
Couplings ARE the quickest, surest device 
we know of for connecting and discon- 
necting pressurized fluid-carrying lines 
without loss of fluid or inclusion of air into 
the system. They are “Always First” 
where quality and performance count. 


=w\eroquip 


FLEXIBLE HOSE LINES 
DETACHABLE, REUSABLE FITTINGS 
SELF-SEALING COUPLINGS 
“BREAKAWAY" @ HYDRAULISCOPE 


AEROQUIP CORPORATION, JACKSON, MICH. 

















FREE BOOK 


wv .* 


GIVES HELP ON GRINDING 
AND FINISHING PROBLEMS 
New 36 page manual gives up- 
to-the-minute answers that will 
cut your unit costs on these 
operations. Explains 3M’s Engi- 
neering and Demonstration 
Room Services. 


Write Dept. 151, Minnesota Mining & 
Mfg. Co., Saint Paul 6, Minn., for your 


FREE copy. @> 





DOUBLED CAPACITY as the answer to the growing demand for this sheet steel. It’s a. . . 


“Little Mill” That's Growing Up 


Basing-point decision handed Granite Steel a grip on St. 
Louis and the Southwest. Now the company is planning a $50- 
million expansion that will move it into the big business class. 


When any small business starts to 
grow, it inevitably comes to a turning 
point: It has to decide whether to 
turn into a big business. 


Granite City (Ill.) Steel Co. has 


reached that point. And the company’s 
answer seems to be: ‘“O.K., lét’s get 
big.” John N. Marshall, board chair- 
man and president, says Granite City 
is all set to double its stcel capacity, 
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% CAPACITY IN MILLIONS OF TONS 


The first million fons are the hardest! 


During the next two years Armco’s steelmaking 
capacity will be stepped up a million tons to meet rocket- 
ing civilian and military demands. The fact it took Armco 
27 years to achieve its first million-ton capacity gives some 
idea of the scope of the current expansion program. To 
do the job, Armco is modernizing plants and equipment 
—building new open hearth, electric, and blast furnaces— 


acquiring new sources of ore. 


Fifty years ago, Armco set out to make sheet steels at 
Middletown, Ohio. Ona 12-acre site with 300 employees, 
the infant company produced a few thousand ingot tons 
by the end of the first year. But it had decided to blaze 
new trails in steelmaking. It would create special-purpose 
steels for hundreds of new products rising on the 
American horizon — improved automobiles, refrigerators, 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION \RMCo 


kitchen ranges, washing machines, and scores of others 
so familiar today. 

Following the introducticn of special electrical steels 
and the famous Armco Ingot Iron early in the century, 
many other extra-quality steels were developed. The de- 
mand continued to grow for all of them and by the end 
of 1949 Armco’s nine steel plants had a steelmaking 
capacity of 3,793,000 tons. By the end of 1952, total 
production capacity will jump to 4,810,000 tons, or an 
increase of more than 26%. 

The first million tons were the hardest, to be sure. 
But even more important to the nation in these critical 
times will be this additional million-ton capacity. Armco 
Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. Export: The 
Armco International Corporation. 
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SPECIAL-PURPOSE STEELS TO HELP MANUFACTURERS MAKE BETTER PRODUCTS FOR YOU 
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GETS THE. RIGHT INFORMATION 


Sweet’s designed and produced this Lan- 
dis catalog and distributed 12,000 copies 
to the mechanical industries. 


“We have 28 different catalogs which de- 
scribe in detail the line of standard and 
special purpose grinders manufactured by 
the Landis Tool Co. But, to distribute these 
catalogs to the thousands of plants where 
cylindrical grinders are used would be an 
extremely expensive operation. 

“So, in order to put basic information on 
the Landis line in the hands of all these 
prospects, we had Sweet’s Catalog Service 
design a 28-page catalog which pictures 
and describes the main characteristics of 
each machine. Once a year, this catalog is 
brought up to date and the new issue is 
distributed by Sweet’s to our most impor- 
tant prospects. Also, we order reprints for 
our salesmen. 

“Anyone who gets out catalogs at to- 
day’s prices will appreciate the cost in- 
volved in design, production and distribu- 
tion. We feel that Sweet’s does the job for 
us at the lowest possible cost. In addition, 
we know that every copy of our catalog 
stays where it is sent.” 

W. P. Lotz. 
General Sales Manager 


Landis Tool Company 


Sweet’s handles more catalogs than any 
other organization—in 1950, over thirty- 
five million copies for 1,148 manufae- 
turers. When your catalog is distributed 
by Sweet’s, it is delivered to prospects of 
top-rank buying power in the markets of 
interest to you. Furthermore, your cata- 
log remains in the office of each recipi- 
ent, instantly accessible at all times. This 
is accomplished by distributing it in a 
bound, indexed collection (file) of man- 
ufacturers’ catalogs. According to thou- 
sands of users of these files, this is the 
most effective method of getting catalogs 
used by prospects. 


..-TO THE RIGHT PEOPLE... AT THE RIGHT TIME 





now about 620,000 tons a year. Mar- 
shall says the expansion will cost about 
$50-million, but he admits there’s some 
guess in the figure. 

¢ Small or Medium—Of course, Gran- 
ite City doesn’t look like small business 
to a lot of still smaller steel companies— 
there are about 100 of them. Medium 
would be a lot better adjective, they 
think. Still, Granite City is small com- 
pared with U.S. Steel and the other 
giants of the industry. Even if Granite 
City doubles its present capacity, it 
won’t be challenging Big Steel’s 34- 
million tons a year. 

In one sense, Granite City’s deci- 
sion to get big—or bigger—was easy to 
make. ‘The Supreme Court’s ban on 
basing-point pricing practically gave 
them the answer on a platter. The deci- 
sion handed Granite City the St. Louis 
area and the Southwest; in that area, 
few of its rivals can turn out steel close 
enough geographically to compete, now 
that they are pretty much barred from 
absorbing freight costs. On top of that, 
Granite City’s position on the Missis- 
sippi enables it to compete with Chi- 
cago mills for business as far north as 
Minneapolis. 
¢ Inevitable—Marshall says expansion 
would have been inevitable, even with- 
out the basing-point decision, in a 
world clamoring for more and more 
steel. But admittedly, the decision 
played a big part. 

Marshall also says that the booming 

steel market is not just a result of mo- 
bilization. Granite City’s “private” area 
is going to keep right on needing more 
steel in a future peaceful world. He 
reasons that his company is now sup- 
plying only 20% of the steel the area 
requires; if he doubles capacity the 
figure will be 40%. But that would 
mean that over-all demand could drop 
60% without squeezing Granite City. 
Of course, that’s assuming Granite 
City got 100% of the business. In the 
steel industry, that doesn’t happen. 
Stecl buyers like to diversify; they'll 
still purchase steel from other com- 
panies, despite Granite City’s competi- 
tive advantage. But that in turn works 
two wavs: Granite City will also be able 
to pick up sales outside of its close 
territory. 
° Scrap Supply—There’s another reason 
for Granite City to expand, though it 
sounds at first like a paradox. The 
company uses about 55% of scrap steel 
to charge its furnaces. The price of 
scrap has been rising, and there’s heavy 
competition for the available supply 
from other mills. 

You might not think that difficulty 
in getting raw materials was a good ar- 
gument for expansion. The answer is 
easy: A big part of Granite City’s pro- 
gram calls for setting up blast furnaces 
to produce its own pig iron. Were 
that done, the company could increase 
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THE BATTLE FOR FREEDOM 


Excerpts from a recent address by Conrad N. Hilton at a meeting 


of the National Conference of Christians and Jews in New York City 





N nineteen hundred and seventeen 

many of us here this evening went 
off to the wars. We were free men fight- 
ing for freedom, fighting for peace, 
fighting a war to end war forever. I 
took part in that war and I was in Paris 
the day President Wilson was driven 
down the Champs Elysees acclaimed 
by hundreds of thousands of people. 
His fourteen points were to bring peace 
to all peoples. Just a few months later 
he was to die of a broken heart. His 
fourteen points were ignored, even 
violently opposed, at Versailles. 

Twenty-five years later our sons 
went off to successfully fight another 
battle for freedom, temporary free- 
dom. Again we lost the peace, for we 
blindly destroyed our mighty arsenal 
of military power before we had peace 
firmly in our grasp. We surrendered 
the opportunity and the power to de- 
mand a just and lasting peace. We must 
ask: To what purpose have we spent 
our blood and wealth in two world 
wars? American boys who were thir- 
teen years old on VJ day (in 1945) are 
now being drafted for military service. 
Perhaps it is simple retributive justice 
that compels us to face the awful pros- 
pect of another war; for we have neg- 
lected, abandoned, and betrayed those 
great principles to which we dedicated 
ourselves for the establishment of 
peace. We have broken faith with those 
who fought and died for freedom and 
who warned us 


“If you break faith with us 
who die we shall not sleep.” 

If we believe what they said, we here 
tonight know that these boys do not 
sleep in peace, and we also know that 
we do not live in peace—and why? 
Because when the boys had won their 
victories at arms we permitted the 
forces of hate, injustice and appease- 
ment to take the victories from them. 

Across the world the boys of two 
wars have been betrayed. And in 
solemn truth I say to you, if we allow 
the forces of evil to refashion the 
world to their image and likeness, if 
we let hate, injustice and appeasement 
guide us during these next few years, 
if we break faith with those boys who 
are now fighting and dying in distant 
lands. we shall never live in peace 
again. Freedom, my fellow Americans, 
is foremost in our minds and hearts 
this evening, it is in the minds and 
hearts of all the world who look to us 


as the last sanctuary of free men. Since 
that first dawn when man stood before 
his Maker, all men have cherished this 
tremendous thing, this magnificent 
thing, that makes man a man—his 
freedom. 

But what is this freedom? What 
right have we to it? Why are we un- 
happy unless we are free men? This is 
why; because we possess an intrinsic 
human dignity, an inner majesty, which 
gives us an appetite, a passion for 
freedom. Man possesses human dignity 
because he is made in the image and 
likeness of God. This image is found 
personally in every man; each one 
possesses it entirely and undividedly. 
It is this image that makes man differ- 
ent, that makes man a son of God. 
Without this image man has no free 
will and consequently neither liberty 
nor the capacity for liberty. 

Whenever our boys go off to war we 
should make them aware of what they 
are doing in defending their liberty. 
Whether they know it or not they are 


* going out to defend the image of God 


in themselves, in their families, in their 
countrymen, and to preserve it for un- 
born generations yet to come. To wage 
war for anything less, for economics 
or politics — especially total war —is 
monstrous. Edmund Burke once said, 
“the blood of man should never be 
shed but to redeem the blood of man.” 
Only then will war ever bring a real— 
a lasting peace. 

Peace is more than the absence of 
war. It is tranquility of order, it is 
security, liberty — religious, political 
and economic freedom. It is life with 
honor, life with the dignity of the Chil- 
dren of God. And because we are Chil- 
dren of God, and hungry and thirsty 
for that strange freedom and stranger 
peace of religious men, we must never 
again cease our struggles until they are 
secure forever. It was for that freedom 
and that peace we fought in nineteen 
hundred and seventeen, and we did not 
get it. For that freedom and peace we 
fought in nineteen hundred and forty- 
one and we did not get it. For that free- 
dom and peace we are fighting now, 
we must be ready te fight tomorrow, 
and this time we had better get it or we 
shall see the end of our civilization. 

It could be that in our time we shall 
never have war and perhaps never have 
peace again. When we were younger, 
and all down through history “War” 
meant armed hostility with another 


nation. Peace meant harmony, and 
friendly relations, between nations. 

But today are we at war with Rus- 
sia? Are we at peace with Russia? Are 
we at war with China, with Poland, 
with Eastern Germany? Are we at 
peace with these nations? No, the old 
concepts of “War” and “Peace” belong 
to a world which the communists have 
destroyed. 

This is a crucial time in the destiny 
of our nation; in the destiny of all man- 
kind. The remaining free peoples of the 
world must be strengthened and de- 
fended. The infant United Nations 
must be fostered, encouraged, and 
staunchly upheld by all of its free 
members. But this is not enough. We 
must speedily rearm Western Europe 
or it will be taken from us and used 
against us. We have not a moment to 
lose. We must give increasing aid to 
those countries who will bear the first 
shock of battle. 

Should there come a time when this 
communist flood overwhelms these 
free nations, we must be prepared to 
stand alone. In preparation for that 
day, there can be no limit to our effort 
or expense. We must make any eco- 
nomic sacrifice and learn to live a hard 
and restricted life. We must eliminate 
all internal expenditures for handouts 
and see how much we can give to our 
country instead of how much we can 
get from it. There must be no more 
appeasement, no more sacrifice of prin- 
ciple for expediency, and never shall 
we abandon a free nation that stands 
with us against the common enemy. 

In this struggle for freedom, at 
home and abroad, our greatest weapon, 
both a sword and a shield, will be our 
love of, and faith in God. To open the 
hearts and minds of men to this truth 
will require a mighty river of faith and 
effort. Each one of us is a drop to 
swell that river and augment its force. 
We are approaching our final hour, 
our final opportunity to secure the 
peace that has twice in our lifetime 
escaped us. In the grim determina- 
tion of America to carry the struggle 
through to the bitter end, I see a new 
promise, a new assurance, that remain- 
ing free people shall not become en- 
slaved. Together if we can, but alone 
if we must, we will find the strength 
to meet our common danger and over- 
come it, for the destiny of our people 
is to hold high the banner of freedom 
for all men everywhere. 


Copies of Mr. Hilton’s complete address may be secured by writing 
him at 9970 Santa Monica Boulevard, Beverly Hills, California 


President 
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NEW RADIO SYSTEM 


makes tough jobs easier! 


(36) 2-WAY RADIO 


“A Race Against Time,”’ is the way electrical superin« 
tendent George Patrick describes tunnel driving. To speed 
assembly of manpower and materials where they will do 
the most good, he uses radio (above). 


For Fast Action and fewer headaches on 
a time consuming job, the Frazier-Davis 
Construction Company has an answer— 
radio communication. In driving a 6-mile 
tunnel through solid rock these contrac- 
tors use G-E 2-way radio to coordinate 
work and save time at job sites miles 
apart. Project supervisors, in their cars 
75% of the time, communicate by mobile 
radio with field offices, supply points, and 
tunnel crews over a 60-square mile area. 


Job Control At Your Finger Tips is what 
G-E radio communication gives you. In 
scores of business organizations it pays 
for itself in a hundred different ways. Let 
us demonstrate how it can cut your 
costs, too. Just mail the coupon below. 


_Nine Miles From Headquarters—but instantly by radio. From 


one end of 6-mile tunnel supervisor talks into hand micro- 
phone, directly to field office. 


Ss 


More Water For New York City will be the end result of this 
2-year project in the Catskills near Grahamsville, New York 
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= Mestaut Communicator WORTH TO YOUR BUSINESS? 
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General Electric Company, Section 111-20 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, New York 


1 am interested in radio communication for my business. 
Send me FREE BOOKLET on G-E 2-way radio. 
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the percentage of pig in the charge, us¢ 
less of the hard-to-get scrap. 

¢ Ore Shortage—There’s one big af in 
this reasoning, too. ‘The stecl industry 
is already wondering whether it can 
transport cnough iron ore to fill its al- 
ready visualized expansion. Some people 
foresee a definite shortage of ore next 
vear mainly because there won't be 
enough lake boats to bring it down 
from the Minnesota and Michigan 
mines, 

Ifs or no, Granite City has already 
taken the first firm step toward expan- 
sion. It has hired the New York engi- 
necring-rescarch firm of Coverdale & 
Colpitts to survey the situation in de- 
tail. That covers availability of raw 
materials like iron ore, coal, and lime- 
stone, amount of equipment needed, 
costs, size of the potential market, and 
the company’s competitive position. 
¢ Rumors—Meanwhile, Marshall an- 
nounced his $50-million figure for ex- 
pansion, saying that it was just picked 
out of the air to stop the flood of false 
rumors about the company. Ever since 
the basing-point decision gave Granite 
City its localized ‘‘monopoly,” other 
steel companies have been looking at it 
as something very nice to acquire. 
Hence, the rumors. 
¢ Healthy—The present situation of 
Granite City is strictly healthy. Net 
income for the first half of 1950 was 
nearly $2.9-million, compared with close 
to $1.6-million in the same period of 
1949. Profit figures in earlier years offer 
small basis of comparison, because of 
the company’s growth. But it’s made 
money in most years since 1932, lapsing 
into the red in 1938 and 1946. 

Now Granite City- employs 3,300 
workers in its mills above and cross- 
river from St. Louis. Operations in- 
clude four 180-ton open-hearth  fur- 
naces, six 65-ton furnaces, a 90-in. wide 
continuous hot-strip mill, a 56-in. wide 
continuous tandem cold-reduction mill, 
an electrolytic tinning line. 

If the expansion goes through, addi- 
tions will include more open-hearth 
furnaces, blooming mills, soaking pits, 
slab furnaces, and extensive revision of 
strip-mill facilities. That’s on top of 
the projected blast furnaces. 
¢ Products—The company turns out 
cold-rolled coils and sheets, electrical 
sheets, porcelain enameling sheets, elec- 
trolytic tinplate, a patented galvanized 
roofing material called Strongbarn, and 
fabricated products. Two new additions 
to the line are Corruform and Cofar. 
Corruform is a lightweight steel form for 
concrete floors and roofs. Cofar is a 
reinforcement form unit, which serves 
as both the reinforcement for a slab and 
the form for pouring it. The company 
thinks there is a terrific potential mar- 
ket for Cofar, especially. 
¢ Growth—The whole history of Gran- 
ite City has been one of growth; it has 
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... THE LEADER 


in Handsome Partition Designs 


Hauserman was the first company 
to manufacture and install partitions 
exclusively; the first to develop a 
truly movable partition for tenant 
office buildings; first to make flush, 
sound-insulated partitions; first to 
utilize multiple spot-welding for panel 
reinforcement; first to install a flexible 
steel interior throughout an entire 
building. More Hauserman partitions 
are in use today than all other makes 
combined. And this 
leadership grows 
greater every year. 
Send coupon for 
Hauserman full color 
descriptive booklet, 
and ask aHauserman 


representative to call. 


Organized for Service Nationally since 1913 


ANTES 
Movable 


ERMAN 


PARTITIONS + WAINSCOT + RAILINGS + COMPLETE ACCESSORIES 


A LLMARK oA Leadership in Movable Steel Julies 


ESSENTIAL... 


to meet the needs for faster action 





in the days ahead 


Keep your office and factory ready for immediate mobilization of 
their floor space. Tomorrow’s business conditions may require 
greatly changed operating systems. Be prepared for any emergency 
with the fast-movability features of Hauserman Steel Partitions. 


These handsome steel walls reach your office or factory completely 
fabricated, ready to erect, and can be put into active service in 
an extremely short time. And these walls can be quickly and 
inexpensively moved...often in a matter of a few hours... while 
completely retaining their fine appearance and service features. 


Many styles and types of Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions are 
available to meet office and factory needs in every kind of busi- 
ness. Send the coupon below for the new Hauserman full-color 
pictorial book The Inside Story of Building Economy. For a prompt 
personal call from your nearby Hauserman office or representative, 
consult your classified Telephone Directory. See “Partitions.” 


eet er ars ne eee ee 


The E. F. Hauserman Co., 7251 Grant Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
[] Please send free copy of The Inside Story of Building Economy. 
(} Please have Hauserman representative call. 

Nam: 

Title 


Street 


| 

| 

: 

| 

| Company 
l 

i City 
+ 








LET US SHOW YOU HOW... FREE 


Do you know .. . today’s efficient American Machines will materially reduce 


time, labor and costs in floor maintenance! 


Ample power for scrubbing, 


polishing, disc sanding, steel wooling. Also—proper sealing and finishing 
with American Floor Materials will reduce maintenance and cleaning costs 


on any floor 
American distributor will be glad to call 
problems, without obligation. Write 

... The American Floor Surfacing 
Machine Co., 551 S. St. Clair St., 
Toledo 3, Ohio. 


terrazzo, asphalt, rubber, concrete or wood. Your nearby 


and talk over your floor service 


MERICAN 


48 Years of Leadership FLOOR MACHINES 
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Another COMMUNITY REFRIGERATION CENTER 


Developed with Aire Ke Refrigeration 


In 1927 the Carthage (Missouri) Ice & Col 
30-ton ice tank. 


d Storage Company was operating a 


Today the modernized plant makes 110 tons of ice per day; has a dozen city 
and country routes, ices railway cars and trucks; rents 2,800 lockers; freezes up to 


200,000 pounds of eggs, poultry, strawberri 


es, boysenberries, and packing house 
products daily; operates 600,000 
cubic feet of freezers and coolers. The 
office is air conditioned, 

All the cooling loads are carried by 
ten large Frick refrigerating machines. 

Another example of a prosperous 
COMMUNITY REFRIGERATION 
CENTER developed with Frick Refrig- 
eration. Does YOUR community have 


sa comparable plant? 


Some of the Ten Frick Ammonia Compressors 
at the Carthage Plant 


Frick : Co. 


WAYNESBORO, PENNA 


Also Builders of Power Fern ing and Sawmill Machinery 





never been afraid to expand. It was 
born back in 1878 when the Niedring- 
haus brothers built the Granite Iron 
Rolling Mills to supply raw materials 
for their St. Louis Stamping Co. Fif- 
teen years later, they expanded across 
the river and built a new steel mill. 
Around the mill grew up what became 
the town of Granite City. 

The company specialized in sheet 
steel, with the St. Louis area alone hap- 
pily snapping up virtually all its output. 
* Expensive—In the 30’s the whole 
steel industry woke up to the fact that 
continuous rolling mills for sheet were 
going to supplant the old hand mills 
that everybody formerly used. 

Granite City was one of the first to 
hear the alarm clock. It was a frighten- 
ing awakening, financially. The com- 
pany’s total assets were only $11.7-mil- 
lion; one hot-strip mill would cost 
$8-million. The prospect didn’t scare 
Hayward Niedringhaus, who had been 
president since 1929. The son of one 
of the founders, he had _ practically 
grown up in the plant; employees said 
he knew every nut and bolt personally. 
Niedringhaus launched into an expan- 
sion program that cost $22-million 
between 1935 and 1949. 

Depreciation allowances accounted 
for about half of this. Another $2.5- 
million was raised by sale of common 
stock in 1935. Yearly bank loans pro- 
vided the rest. This year, the company 
refinanced its remaining bank loans with 
a 15-year insurance loan of $5.5-million. 

Niedringhaus had said: “We're not 
going to dic a slow death in the steel 
industry.””, He was right; Granite City 
modernized and prospered, while other 
small hand mills were going out of 
business. The company’s net sales were 
$10.2-million in 1939; 10 years later, 
they hit $46.4-million. 
¢ Strong Hand—In 1949, Niedringhaus 
died. Most of his closest associates were 
young; too young, it was felt, to replace 
his strong hand. The company looked 
around and found Marshall, a Bethle- 
hem Steel executive. 

Marshall had been a director of 
Granite City for years. His father, a 
steel man, had been a close friend of 
the elder Niedringhaus. Marshall 
worked for his father for a time, then 
for Koppers Co., which now supplies 
Granite City’s pig iron. In 1931 Mar- 
shall went to Bethlehem, where he re- 
mained in the manufacturing and sell- 
ing division until the call came from 
Granite City. 

Himself no oldster at 53, Marshall has 
surrounded himself with youthful high 
brass. Three of the four vice-presidents 
are in their early 40’s—J. D. Strectt, in 
charge of development; N. P. Veeder, 
operations; and James L. Hamilton, Jr., 
sales. George B. Schierberg, executive 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer, is 
in his m.ddle 50’s. Among these aides, 
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Marshall has delegated a lot of author- 
Ity. 

¢ Reaction—Expansion and moderniza- 
tion have paid off for Granite City in 
more than money. Community rela- 
tions have prospered. Last year the 
Granite City Retailers & Civic Assn. 
awarded the company its first Meritori- 
ous Civic Achievement Award. Reason: 
The company had eliminated the flyash 
that formerly poured from its chimneys 
and pestered the local burghers. 

Even the future expansion plans have 
born friendly fruit. The St. Louis Post 
Dispatch, long a critic of the steel in- 
dustry for failure to expand, remarked 
editorially: “. . . a local exception to 
steel’s general timidity . . . while the 
company is not one of the steel giants, 
there is nothing small about its confi- 
dence in the country.” 


Small Industries Get 
Expert Advice Free 


Five years ago, the Worcester (Mass.) 
Chamber of Commerce took a dim 
view of prospects. Postwar unemploy- 
ment seemed to be in the cards for 
about 10,000 workers. The chamber 
did some head scratching, came up with 
a bright new plan. 

As the chamber reasoned it, salvation 
lay in creating more jobs in the city’s 
500 small industries. But that would 
take top-flight management counseling; 
small business couldn’t afford that. 
¢ $60,000 a Year—The chamber’s solu- 
tion was simple, once you thought of it. 
An annual budget of $60,000 was put 
up from chamber funds. With the 
money, an industrial-development pro- 
gram was set up, with a manager and 
four consultants in the fields of sales, 
foreign trade, production, and_ trans- 
portation. Services of these experts 
were offered free to any Worcester busi- 
nessman who asked for them. 

The calls for help poured in, first 

slowly, then faster. In 1946, the ex- 
perts performed 935 individual services, 
ranging from trivial bits of advice to 
plant engineering studies. In 1950, the 
total services were over 7,000. 
e The Results—It’s hard to assess the 
exact value of the chamber’s program. 
But these figures are significant. In the 
1948-1949 slump, employment through- 
out Massachusetts fell off 15%. In 
Worcester, the drop was only 4.3%. 
Partly, that’s due ‘to the exceptional 
diversification of Worcester industry. 
But the chamber feels sure it can claim 
a big assist. 

Since Korea, unemployment has 
ceased to be a problem. But the Con- 
sulting Service is staying in business. 
Its goal now: helping local business get 
defense contracts and soive the prob 
lems of conversion. 
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Sealed Power 
Piston Rings | 


FOR INDUSTRY! 


ND you thought we manufactured piston rings for 


the automotive industry only? Not so! Sealed 


Power makes piston rings, pistons, and cylinder sleeves 
for every type of equipment—for hoists, for refrigerating 
and! air conditioning equipment, for marine and rail 
diesels, for lawn mower motors, for automatic trans- 
missions, and many others! 

Since its inception in 1911 Sealed Power has been at 
the head of the automotive field. Manufacturers of more 
than 80% of all makes of passenger cars and commer- 
cial engines use Sealed Power Piston Rings and the 
demands of gasoline and diesel engine designers for 
constantly improved types of piston rings have caused 
us to develop the finest research and manufacturing 
facilities, the most capable staff, in the industry. 

Naturally, many manufacturers outside the automo- 
tive field have come to us, as the leaders, for help in de- 
veloping the most efficient rings, pistons, and cylinder 
sleeves, for their equipment. 

Tell us your problem, and let us help develop rings 
that will help you make your good equipment even 
better. Our forty years of successful experience are at 


your service. Write today! 


Sealed Power Piston Rings are 
used by the manufacturers of 
over 80% of all makes of cars. 


SEALED POWER CORPORATION 


Main office and factory — Muskegon, Michigan 
Factories cit St. Johns, Mich., and Rochester, Ind. 

















MANAGEMENT 


HOW MUCH DO THEY MAKE? 


industry 


The Big Shot No.2 Man 


No. 3 Man Net Sales of Co. 





AUTOS 


Highest paying company 
lowest paying company 


$596,100 
31,700 


$511,200 
26,700 


$496,100 $5,700,800,000 
20,000 14,600,000 





CIGARETTES 


$460,700 
98,200 


$254,400 


Highest 
58,900 


Lowest 


$120,000 $859,000,000 
75,600 153,500,000 





CHEMICALS 


$438,600 
29,100 


$310,400 


Highest 
26,200 


Lowest 


$273,000  $1,032,000,000 
. 8 000 


& 4 





TEXTILES 


$381,800 
40,000 


$106,500 


Highest 
13,500 


Lowest 


$174,100 
13,400 


$216,900,000 
10,600,000 





STEEL 


$350,200 
30,000 


$350,300 


Highest 
60,000 


Lowest 


$424,900,000 


$290,200 
79,700,000 


27,500 





OIL REFINING 


$240,100 
13,000 


$343,000 


Highest 
20,500 


Lowest 


$145,000 
7,500 


$969,500,000 
8,200,000 





SOAP 


$300,000 


$88,400 
44,300 . 


Highest 
Lowest 


$204,000,000 


$88,400 
. 1,800,000 





MOVIES 


$252,000 
43,400 


$265,000 


Highest 
49,700 


Lowest 


$71,900,000 
10,200,000 


$138,000 
36,400 





DEPARTMENT STORES 


| Highest 


$140,700 
27,000 


$253,600 


Lowest 27,000 


$407,300,000 


ul ¢ 


$137,500 





AIRCRAFT 


$142,100 


Highest 
30,800 


Lowest 


$59,900 


$48,100,000 


$36,600 
« 15,000,000 





RAILROADS 


$91,700 
20,800 


$129,400 


Highest 
21,200 


Lowest 


$848, 200,000 
13,000,000 


$66,000 
20,000 





LIFE INSURANCE 


$100,000 
8,800 


$125,000 


Highest 
10,000 


Lowest 


$40,000 
7,700 


$334,800,000 
1,100,000 





CRUDE OIL, GAS 


$119,200 
6,500 


Highest $59,200 
Lowest 6,300 


$59,200 
4,600 


$19,100,000 
1,500,000 





COAL 


$117,600 
10,800 


$94,300 


Highest 
10,800 


Lowest 


$71,200,000 
2,700,000 


$62,300 
10,000 





ELECTRIC UTILITIES 


" $110,000 


$85,000 
25,300 ig 


Highest 
Lowest 


$153,600,000 


$60,000 
* 15,100,000 





AIRLINES 


$62,500 


$58,700 
28,500 . 


Highest 
Lowest 





$91,600,000 


$35,000 
. 18,400,000 








*Company not required to submit figure to SEC b Pp 
companies were limited to those having net sales of at least $1,000,000. 


Dofe: Notional industrial Conference Board: from SEC reports for 1949. 





tion wes under $25,000. NB: Low-paying 
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Are Your Executives Salaries in Line? 


Top-level pay is a prime management problem right now. 
Here are some tips to guide you in setting the pay scale. 


When you get to the top level of a 
company, there’s no such thing as an 
established wage pattern. The table 
above (based on 1949 data reported 
to the Securities & Exchange Commis- 
sion) shows just how much latitude a 
board of directors has when it tries to 
fix a fair salary for its top officers. 

That variation partly explains why 
one of management’s biggest problems 
these days is to keep its executives 
happs 

The problem is getting tougher. Like 


88 


everything else, the price of executive 
talent is going up. It has been for some 
time. But today a lot of companies 
feel a new urge to boost management 
compensation. 

e Why Raise?—The possibility of a 
wage and salary freeze gives the question 
extra punch. But there are other pres- 
sures, too, Arm-twisting bids for smart 
executives by competitors is one. And 
even if the grass in the other pasture 
doesn’t look greener now, inflation and 
higher taxes may soon set a company’s 


best men to wondering how they can 
better themselves. 
e Solutions—Last week BUSINESS WEEK 
took a quick look around the country 
to find out what industry is doing to 
keep its executives contented. Here are 
the devices that it found used most: 

Straight salary increases are still the 
most common solution. At least three 
steel companies have hiked top-level 
salaries 10%-11% since Dec 1 (when 
the union wage pattern was set). Small 
auto firms last fall jumped management 
pay for fear of a wage freeze. And one 
big electrical company said: “You're 
just a month too early for us.” 

Salary range plans, common during 
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Announcing new diesel ‘tate 
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News worth repeating 


NOW there’s a great new series of Interna- 
tionals, specialized for maximum efficiency 
in diesel truck uperations. 


These trucks are the “toughest of the 
tough” heavy-duty engineered Interna- 
tionals, with traditional stamina that has 
kept Internationals first in heavy-duty 
truck sales for 18 straight years. In addi- 
tion, new LD-300 (4 wheel) and LFD-300 
(6 wheel) Series Internationals deliver 
power and fuel economy you'd expect 
of advanced diesel truck engineering. 


Comfort? Ahh—you get the Comfo- 
Vision Cab, with greater roominess, full 
front visibility through the one-piece 
Sweepsight windshield, and more positive 
steering control and maneuverability from 
a more comfortable driving position, 


INTERNATIONAL 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


Advanced engineering features range from 
a radiator, designed for foolproof temper- 
ature regulation, to “perfect parallel” 
alignment of engine, transmission, pro- 
peller shaft and rear axle, for smoother 
performance, longer life. 

Available in specialized Roadliner or 
Loadstar models for highway or combi- 
nation highway-off-highway operation ... 
choice of seven different diesel power 
plants .. . GVW’s from 30,000 to 45,000 
pounds, GCW’s from 68,000 to 76,000 
pounds. 

For all the facts, see your nearest Inter- 
national Truck Dealer or Branch. 


International Harvester Builds 5 


McCormick Farm Equipment and Farmall 
Tractors . . . Motor Trucks 


Industrial Power . . . Refrigerators and Freezers 
CHICAGO 
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" More than Paper 


A manufacturer of electrical 
equipment standardizes on 
MOSINEE — “more than 
paper’’ — because of its wni- 
formity. This enables him to 
obtain exactness of his fin- 
ished product without having 
to adjust his processing to 
paper variations. 

This manufacturer knows he 
can rely on the dependable uni- 
formity of MOSINEE. Such 
dependability may help you 
solve your problem. Write 
Dept. BW and MOSINEE 
“paperologists’’ will be glad 
to confer with you without 
obligation. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 


Mosinee, Wisconsin 


Essential Paper Manufacturers 





World War II, are being revived. A 
Cleveland company’s — vice-president, 
drawing $20,000 a year now, is having 
his position rated from $15,000 _ to 
$30,000. That way, the company hopes 
it can avoid a slugging match with 
Washington if it wants to raise him 
after a salary freeze. 

Stock options are gaining popularity 
among a lot of firms (among them 
Kroger Co., Diamond Alkali, Jones & 
Laughlin). These give key personnel 
the right to buy a limited amount of 
company stock at bargain rates. A 1950 
tax law change makes the scheme at- 
tractive. It lets an employee exercise 
an option to buy a company’s stock— 
provided his price isn’t more than 15% 
below the market value—without paying 
the full income tax rate on the differ- 
ence. It counts as a capital gain instead. 

Cost-of-living raises tied to Bureau 
of Labor Statistics figures (just like the 
union contracts) may be moving into 
management pay. A farm implement 
firm has such a system for all salaried 
people including officers. 

Deferred pay boosts such as company- 
paid pensions or paid-up life insurance 
have spread widely, especially since 
1945. They help hold down the in- 
come tax for executives, thus cost com- 
panies less because the government 
doesn’t take a big bite out of each dol- 
lar. (You have to be careful, though; 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue watches 
these schemes closely, often objects.) 

Bonuses are the old reliable (General 
Motors’, tied to profits and merit-rating, 
is 30 years old). They act as an incen- 
tive. They also make executive pay 
flexible so it is easily scaled to low profit 
periods. Some up-to-date thinking on 
the subject goes this way: Bonuses 
ought to be tied directly to profits, 
not salaries, and they should be avail- 
able only to the three or four top peo- 
ple. For the rest of the employees, 
incentive pay should be based on cost- 
cutting or some other system. Why? 
Because, says Booz, Allen & Hamilton, 
management consultants, only the top 
few really influence profits in a big way 
for good or bad. 
¢ Wanted: Facts—Most companies that 
start to change top salaries immediately 
find that they are flying blind. There 
aren’t enough facts to go on. You don’t 
know what other companies pay. There 
aren’t any open contracts, as in hourly 
pay, to guide you. Only a few of the 
giants are forced to spread out the facts 
openly. And the most voluble com- 
panies on other matters clam up when 
anyone starts nosing about on the sub- 
ject. 

So management consultant firms are 
doing hurry-up jobs for clients who want 
to put executive salaries in line with 
their industry. And pthers are worxing 
at it, too. Both business associations and 
universities are putting together brand- 


new statistics for management's use. 
¢ AMA Study—Only a few have been 
published yet. An outstanding job is a 
study just finished by the American 
Management Assn. It takes a detailed, 
interpretive look at 411 companies (no 
names) separated into 22 industry classi- 
fications. AMA is letting only presi- 
dents of member companies or those 
who join get copies. ‘The cost—$125— 
includes a subscription to a whole series 
of reports on executive pay still to come. 

Digging into Security & Exchange 
Commission reports and into reports 
of its own members, AMA came to 
these conclusions: 

Two things determine executive sal- 
aries: the type of industry and the size 
of profits. 
¢ Industry—Among the highest-paying 
industries are autos, iron and steel, tex- 
tiles, retail chains, department stores. 
Among the lowest are utilities, crude 
petroleum and natural gas, nonferrous 
metal mining, heavy machinery, gro- 
ceries. 

In general, the explanation is that 
the top-paying industries are mostly 
“creatively competitive.” That is, ex- 
ecutives have to make a lot of decisions 
that can make or break a company. 
Other factors enter in, of course. Some- 
times, sheer size of capital investment 
creates a degree of responsibility that 
necessitates heavy pay. The iron and 
sicel industries fall in that group. 

The lower-paying groups supposedly 
require fewer major decisions. Their 
product is fairly stable, does not shift 
from year to year to attract the market. 
Other factors enter here, too. This 
group is apt to offer greater job security. 
And, in some cases, as in petroleum 
and natural gas, compensation may show 
up in stock profits rather than high pay. 

A single example shows how big this 
spread can be. Iron and steel firms 
earning over $15-million a year in 1949 
paid their No. 1 man $191,500 on the 
average. Utilities earning the same 
amount paid an average $81,600 for the 
top job. 

* Profits—But aside from the type of 
industry, profits are what count. Say 
you were president of a company in 
1945 that netted between $2-million 
and $7-million; you would get $76,900 
(that’s AMA’s 22-industry average). By 
1949, if your company still made the 
same, your pay went to only $78,200. 
Thus a million dollars worth of profit 
today costs a company just about the 
same as it did five years ago in execu- 
tive pay. However, the number of firms 
making more than $7-million has dou- 
bled betweeh 1945 and 1949. So execu- 
tives of a great many companies are 
earning way over what they were— 
though the higher salary costs the com- 
pany no more per dollar of earnings. 

¢ How Many Bosses?—Here you run 
into another question: Just how much 
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executive talent does it take for a com- 
pany to make a million dollars? AMA 
answers that for all 22 industries. ‘Take 
autos, highest paid of all (table, page 
88). In that industry, 19 men earning 
$20,000 or more are required for each 
million of net up to $2-million. When 
the net tops $7-million, the number re- 
quired per $1-million of net is only 1.2. 
Near the other end of the pay scale, 
a crude petroleum company netting un- 
der $2-million can earn its first million 
with only six $20,000-a-year men. If 
the firm earns over $7-million, only 0.3 
of an executive will do it. 
eIn Line—For the first time, says 
AMA, a president can find out whether 
his aides are paid fairly. The survey 
shows that, in any company, the No. 2 
man’s pay is below average if he gets 
less than about 76% of the president’s 
salary. The figure is approximately 59% 
for the No. 3 spot, 30% for a non- 
director officer. 
¢ NICB Report—Just how low (or 
high) some top management pay can 
get was brought to light by another 
survey published in December by the 
National Industrial Conference Board. 
Unlike the bigger AMA package, it was 
confined to the top three men and was 
based on sales volume, or profits. 
One firm listed (life insurance) had 
a volume of $11-million, paid its top 
executive only $17,000 with no extras. 
The report also gives you a chance 
to find out if you’re getting rooked on 
pay. For instance, the top man in a tex- 
tile firm with $277.5-million in sales 
volume was getting $60,000; a com- 
petitor with only $103-million in net 
sales was paying its top man $225,000. 





MANAGEMENT BRIEFS 





Title-of-the-week. As liaison man to 
work with K-F in making C-119 trans- 
ports, Fairchild Engine & Airplane 
Corp. picked Paul J. Frizzel of Wash- 
ington. His title: vice-president in 
charge of operations of the assistance 
agreement between Fairchild and the 
Kaiser-Frazer organization. 


a 
General Foods plans to move its head- 
quarters (in about two years) from New 
York to suburban White Plains, N. Y. 
It’s taken option on 40 acres of farm 
land for a new garden-type building. 
Reason: Present offices are crowded; so 
is Manhattan. 


o 

Ford vice-president. Ford Motor Co. 
has named two new V.P.s to head up 
a couple of new divisions: basic prod- 
ucts and automotive manufacturing. 
They are Logan C, Miller and Ray H. 
Sullivan. It’s part of Ford’s shift to 
separate intracompany organizations 
(BW —Aug.27'49,p20). 
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“HOW CAN I GET 
THE STEEL 
| NEED?” 


“I'D CALL 
| U-S- STEEL SUPPLY. 
IF THEY HAVEN'T 


TRY TO HELP you 


bad 


eo 


"Your best source of supply... 
i 


UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Warehouses and Soles Offices: BALTIMORE + BOSTON + CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 
LOS ANGELES - MILWAUKEE + MOLINE, ILL. - NEWARK + PITTSBURGH - PORTLAND, ORE. 
SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE + ST. LOUIS + TWIN CITY (ST. PAUL) 

Soles Offices: INDIANAPOLIS + KANSAS CITY, MO. » PHILADELPHIA » RC’CKFORD, ILL. 
TOLEDO + TULSA + YOUNGSTOWN 
Headquarters Offices: 208 S. La Salle St.—Chicago 4, Ill. 

5. 3 88 
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Mr. Rtlyz (shown above in informal pose) 


is only a shade of his former self. His business — 


like businesses everywhere —is more-than-usual these days. And so is 


ted tape and record-keeping! If YOU have more figure work 


than you figured on, the following services may help ease the strain. 


The New Comptometer — for all office 
figure work! An exclusive control mech- 
anism absolutely eliminates errors caused 
by faulty stroke! Floating Touch puts 
wings on fingers! Here’s a rare combi- 
nation of speed, and accuracy! 

The Comptometer Payroll Plan. One 
record does the trick. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


(electric and non-electric models) 


The Peg-Board Accounting Pian. 
Original postings yield final results! 
Handles all distribution accounting 
problems easily and speedily. 


Aad call us for: Rental Comptometers 
—by day or month. Skilled operators— 
for temporary or permanent work. 
Factory-trained servicemen. 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, and sold exclusively by its Comptometer 
Division, 1733 North Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois. 


N. W. AVER & SON 
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Junior Bosses 


Boston plastics molder finds 
Multiple-Management plan 
boosts morale—and production. 
Union likes it, too. 


Top managements of every company 
have to make a lot of major decisions 
every year. Northern Industrial Chem- 
ical Co., plastics molder of South 
Boston, is no exception. 

Last year the company came up with 

a lot of improvements: (1) They in- 
stalled new equipment; (2) added a 
cafeteria; (3) rearranged machinery for 
greater efficiency; (4) worked out a plan 
te control raw materials so that short- 
ages and surpluses wouldn’t crop up too 
often; (5) installed a public-address sys- 
tem to replace the old-fashioned factory 
bells; and (6) revised a_ production 
method, to save both money and ma- 
terial. 
e Junior Board—Improvements _ like 
these are going on in most plants 
throughout the country. But the news 
at NICC was that every one of its 
moves was recommended by a junior 
board of directors, part of the Multiple- 
Management plan installed by the com- 
pany last year. 

George V. Sammet, Jr., executive 
vice-president of the 42-year-old com- 
pany, got the M-M idea from McCor- 
mick & Co. (BW —Jun.11’49,p82). At 
the time, the plastics industry was 
bumping into stiff competition in a 
buyers’ market. Cost-cutting was in- 
dicated. 
¢ Frills—Sammet used the junior board 
idea as a pattern, added a few frills of 
his own. For instance, he started a 
committee system: 

e One of these groups includes 
both management and union (Inter- 
national Chemical Workers, AFL) 
members. It upgrades employees into 
executive jobs, also supervises a trainee 
program. 

e Another, the employment com- 
mittee, passes on new personnel, 
watches new employees during the 
period before they join the union. 

eA third, the reviewing com- 
mittee, has four management and four 
union members. It checks on_piece- 
work rates and time studies. Recom- 
mendations go through the usual griev- 
ance channels. But the committee’s 
work has resulted in rate adjustments 
of as much as 60%. The union likes 
the idea so well that it has asked that 
it be included in the contract. 
 Payoff—As a direct result, the com- 
pany has been able to adjust prices to 
beat competition. In some cases, costs 
have been cut up to 7%, and output 
has been increased. 
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NO. 31 OF A SERIES 


World's 


largest producer 


and finisher 
of Die Castings 


STATTS NEW 


Billions of new capital have been poured into 
productive facilities in Pennsylvania since 
the end of World War II... . in new plants 
and expansions of old ones. The State De- 
partment of Commerce would like to tell you 
about possible sites, markets, raw materials, 
resources, taxes, etc. Write to Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 








THE DOEHLER-JARVIS CORPORATION ... 
which has plants in five states . . . has just started 
the construction of a new plant at Pottstown, Pa., 
which will cost about $4,000,000. 

The plant, which will replace the company’s 
older plant in Pottstown will produce more than 
4,000 die-cast products for various industries 
including automotive, television, 
household equipment, toy and many others. 

H. H. DOEHLER, chairman of the board of 
Doehler-Jarvis, said: 

“Our experience, as a manufacturer, in the State of 
Pennsylvania is a very satisfactory one. 

“The employees of our Pottstown plant are 
cooperative, understanding and industrious. 

“The City, County and State have assisted us, 
whenever called upon, in our efforts to 
operate successfully. 

“Therefore our new expansion in Pottstown, Pa.” 


Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
HARRISBURG, PA. 








Telegrams have collected as high 
as 95% of delinquent accounts 
at a cost as low as 2 of 1%. 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 


WESTERN ~- 
B23) “UNION 





ORDERS 


URGENTLY NEED 200 NO. 2 IRON 
| FITTINGS FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 
| PLEASE CONFIRM ORDER BY WIRE. 
WESTER 
UNION 





| URGENTLY REQUIRE COUPLINGS 
| ORDERED SEPT. 5. OUR ORDER 
4927. ADVISE BY IMMEDIATE WIRE. 





SURVEYS: marketing 
information, traffic 
counts and many other 
survey services are 
offered by Western Union. 
Call your Western Union 
office for complete details. 
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FINANCE 


The Billion-Dollar Banks Keep Growing 


» Dec. 31 


1950 


‘Millions of Dollars 
; War Peak 
' Dec. 31 
1945 


Dec. 31 
1949. 


Gas "Deposits Rank Deposits Rank — Deposits Rank 


Bank of America (San Fran.). . $6,192. 
National City Bank (N.Y.).... 5,131 
Chase’ National (N.Y.}...... 4,871 
Manufacturers Trust (N.Y.)...- 2,582 
2,503 
2,405 
Continental Illinois (Chi.) ... 2,378 
Security-First- (Los Angeles)... 1,702 - 
Bankers Trust (N.Y.) 1,642 
1,617 
1,552 
1,497 
1,487 
1,432 
1,219 
1,212 
1,154 
1,018 


Chemical Bank & Trust (N.Y.). 
Meilon National (Pittsburgh). 
National Bank of Detroit... . 
First National (Boston) 

‘Irving Trust {N.Y.} 

Bank of Manhattan (N.Y.).. . 


American Trust (San Fran.). . . 


$5,775 
4,669 
"4,385 
2,282 


1 $5,339 . 
2 
3 
6 
7,300 .8:. 
z. 
4 
8 


5,143 . 
5,742 

2,556. 
3,309 
2,348 
- 2,647 
1,654 
1,750 

1,843 ° 
1,524 
553 
1,259 
1,578 
1,303 
1,290 
1,053 
953 
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2,279 
2,348 
“1,603 - 
1,432.11 
1,448 10 
1,450 9 
1,217 14 
1,294 13 
1,377. 12 
1,052 17 
1,128 15 
1,058 16> 
937 18 
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Bank Earnings Hit the Top 


With yields up and loans at peak, commercial banks got 
benefit of inflation with few of its hurts. This year, though, war 
financing, credit curbs, and taxes may eat into profits. 


Commercial banks in 1950 had their 
best earnings year in history—and prob- 
ably the best they will have for years 
to come. 

Most of them cut their holdings of 
low-earning governments in relation to 
their total loans and investments. ‘They 
profited from a strong commercial de- 
mand for money. Just as important, 
they escaped any new demands from 
government to finance rearmament 
deficits. 
¢ $865-Million—Final earnings figures 
aren’t in yet. When they are, they 
will probably add up to a net operating 
return (which doesn’t include profits 
from security sales) of about $865-mil- 
lion for member banks of the Federal 
Reserve System. That will be up about 
5% from the earnings of 1949, more 
than 8% from 1948. 

The reasons for the climb are obvious. 
Banks had more money to lend (table, 


above), they lent more of it, and they 
got higher interest on their loans. At 
the same time, it cost them less to 
operate. 

¢ Reserve Board Helped—Some of the 
banks’ good fortune can be traced di- 
rectly to the Federal Reserve Board. 
Worried by the rise in bank loans, the 
board did two things to check inflation: 
It raised the rediscount‘ rate and, 
through open-market operations, hiked 
the rates on short-term government 
bonds (BW —Jan.13’51,p88). 

Neither of these steps stopped the 
rise in loans, but they did make lend- 
ing more profitable. In September, for 
instance, the prime rate on commercial 
loans (the rate banks charge their high- 
est-grade customers) went up from 2% 
to 24%. It had been 2% all through 
1949. 
¢Lending Is Business-Commercial 
banks make their profits from lending 
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money and from investing in securities, 
chiefly governments. Generally, the re- 
turns they get from loans are higher 
than those they receive from invest- 
ments. And lending money, rather than 
investing it, has always been looked on 
as the principal function of the com- 
mercial bank. 

During the war, however, the Treas- 
ury’s- huge financing operations loaded 
the banks with government securities. 
Since then, they have gradually been 
shifting back to loans. At the end of 
October, commercial banks had 34% 
of their deposits in loans, compared 
with about 30% at the end of 1949, 
and approximately 17% at the end of 
1945. 

Some banks are a lot more enthusi- 
astic about lending than others. Bank 
of America, for instance, had about 
53% of its deposits out on loan at the 
end of 1950. Continental Illinois of 
Chicago, on the other hand, had only 
approximately 21% of its deposits in 
loans. 
¢ Yields and Retailing—Besides lending 
more money at higher rates, most banks 
got a higher yield on the securities they 
continued to hold. Banks tended to 
shift out of the short-term securities, 
which used to be considered as their 
proper field of investment, into longer- 
term governments, which pay more in- 
terest. 

Then, too, they paid more attention 

to “retail” banking, which also helped 
boost earnings. Banks like Bank of 
America and New York’s National City 
have proved that consumer loans, small 
checking accounts, small business loans, 
and other forms of retail banking can 
be very profitable when handled in 
large volume. The shift toward retail- 
ing was pronounced during 1950. It 
was the main reason behind most of the 
bank mergers that took place last year, 
particularly in New York City (BW— 
Aug.26’50,p65). 
* Reserves Down—Another cause for 
profit was the fact that Federal Reserve 
member banks didn’t have to keep so 
high a percentage of their deposits on 
reserve with the Federal. They get no 
interest on these reserves. Until May, 
1949, New York and Chicago banks 
had to keep 26% of their deposits 
with the reserve banks. The reserve 
requirement dropped to 22% in Sep- 
tember, 1949. And it was 22% all 
through 1950. 

One of the major postwar problems 
of banks—rising operating costs—was 
less of a headache in 1950. Operating 
costs as a percentage of gross income 
tapered off for many banks» One reason 
was the cut in the premiums insured 
banks have to pay the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corp. 
¢ Healthy Ratio—The rise in earnings, 
of course, means that banks are making 
more on their invested capital. It’s still 
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Nearly % Million used 
in First 12 Months... 
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National's Summary of Employee Earnings” Printed 
in Cool-Green Eye-Ease’ Saves Time... Aids Accuracy 


Very popular with accounting depart- 
ments and management because Total 
Earnings and Withholdings are high- 
lighted on cool green-white Eye-Ease* 
paper. Four quarter records are handy 
on one sheet. Holes are National’s 
Metal-Holed* (copper reinforced) for 
in long 


protection against tearing 


service. This form, typical of National's 
leadership in stock accounting forms 
and housings, is why men in business 
look to the National Eagle to speed ac- 
counting . .. make it more accurate. 
Ask your stationer. 


ATIONAL 
oS 


NATIONAL 
BLANK BOOK COMPANY 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Dealers Everywhere 


MAKERS OF STOCK ACCOUNTING FORMS AND EQUIP MENT —LOOSE LEAF, BOUND BOOK AND VISIBLE 








WORKHORSE OF INDUSTRY... 


This little miracle of efficiency runs for years without attention . . . has only one moving 
part. Its granddaddy was a ponderous bi-polar Percheron that weighed hundreds of pounds 
and cost hundreds of dollars more for the same horsepower. Today, you can buy modern 
3-phase induction motors that operate safely in dusty, dirty, even explosive atmospheres. 


Physicists, chemists, metallurgists, electrical and production engineers, designers, 
machinists . . . these and a thousand others have contributed to the breeding of this alert 
little workhorse of industry. 


AMERICA WORKS LIKE THAT... 


Pulling together toward a worth-while goal is a work method uniquely American. Here, 
every art, every science, every human skill has the incentive and the opportunity to add its 
bit of invention or insight to the greater whole. 


America can work like that because it has an all-seeing, all-hearing and reporting 
Inter-Communications System. 


THE AMERICAN INTER-COM SYSTEM... 


Complete communications is the function, is the unique contribution of the American 
business press . . . a great company of specially edited magazines devoted to the specialized 
work areas of men who want to manage better, design better, manufacture better, 

research better, sell better. 


No country, or combination of countries in the world . . . has a business press that can compare 
in size, character, or ability to serve, with that of America... 


WHY WE HAPPEN TO KNOW... 


The McGraw-Hill business publications are a part of this American Inter-Com System. 
As publishers, we know the consuming insistence of editors on analyzing, interpreting, 
reporting . . . on developing universal acceptance of new ideas . . . on making sure that 
specialized information reaches interested people quickly and regularly. 

As publishers, we know that people pay to subscribe to business publications for the sole 
purpose of listening in on units of the American Inter-Com System. 

As publishers, we make the advertising pages of our business publications available for 
your communications with the people who make up your markets. 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. MGR i 
Sar $02 BUSINESS 
BUSINESS INFORMATION We” 
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FLWELL-PARKER 


fatia 4 


Save 80 


Carrying loaded charging bucket, 
weighing 9620 /bs., to cupola. 


When 2 Elwell-Parkers replaced 
hand trucks ata prominent south- 
ern foundry, they released 10 
laborers for other duties. Opera- 
tions previously hazardous are 
now done with ease and safety. 
After 18 months’ steady service, 
carrying 450,000 Ibs. per shift, 
the Elwell-Parker trucks have re- 
quired only minor repairs. 

E-P trucks are saving in 300 in- 
dustries. Most of those sold in 
the last 45 years are still on the 
job. 87 models, both battery and 
gas powered. 


FREE 
BULLETIN 


on Scientific Ma- 
terials Handling. 
Ask for “Industrial 
Logistics’’ and 
name your prod- 
uct. The Elwell- 
Parker Electric 
Company, 4001 
St. Clair Avenue, 
Cleveland 3, Ohio. 


ELWELL- 


Power Industrial Trucks 
Since 1906 





too early to give any accurate figures for 
the U.S. as a whole. But New York 
banks, which earn less on capital than 
most other U.S. banks, boosted carn- 
ings from 5.99% in 1949 to 6.18% in 
1950. (The national average was about 
9% in 1949.) New York banks paid 
dividends of about $90-million, com- 
pared with about $82-million in 1949, 
The current rate of dividend payout 


is equal to about 62% of earnings. 
¢ Trends Persist—You can sce from the 
table of billion-dollar banks (page 94) 
that two long-term banking trends con- 
tinued in 1950. They were: 

(1) The growing importance of banks 
outside of New York, the traditional 
money center. This is particularly true 
of the West Coast, the fastest-growing 
region. Since 1945, Bankamerica has 





WILL BE A STATION PLUS BUSINESS CENTER 


The Chicago & North Western Ry.’s 
station at Oak Park, IIl., hasn’t much to 
recommend it as a piece of modern 
equipment. But it has this strong point: 
It's located in the midst of a busy 
shopping center for Chicago’s west-side 
suburbs. 

Early this year, the Chicago & North 
Western began to think about cashing 
in on this good feature—by selling the 
station and its grounds. The buyer 
would have to build a better station; 
but he would also have extra space for 
commercial purposes. 

Now the railway has made a deal 
with the Oak Park Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn. It will buy the property 
if the Illinois Commerce Commission 


approves. The ancient station will be 
torn down, and in its place a block-long 
two-story building will go up. This will 
include a new station, an all-weather 
arcade of stores, and a new office for 
the association. 

This isn’t the first time a railroad sta- 
tion has been sold for such a purpose. 
About a year and a half ago, the New 
Haven R.R‘ sold its station at Hingham, 
Mass., to be developed as a shopping 
cencer. The New Haven has sold sev- 
eral other stations for business purposes, 
but the deal on the station at Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. (BW —Feb.18’50,p60), is 
still hanging fire. Like the New Haven, 
the Chicago & North Western is con- 
sidering the sale of other station sites. 
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risen from second to first place among 
all banks. Security-First of Los Angeles 
has climbed from 10th to eighth. Now 
another West Coast institution, Amer- 
ican Trust Co. of San Francisco, has 
joined the billion-dollar club. 

(2) The added concentration on re- 
tail banking. In 1950, New York’s 
Manufacturers Trust and Bankers Trust 
both carried out mergers to get more 
branches to bid for smaller accounts. 
Manufacturers climbed from sixth to 
fourth place, Bankers from 11th to 
ninth. Fastest rise since the war: Mel- 
lon National Bank of Pittsburgh. It 
jumped from 30th place to 12th. 
¢ 1951 Uncertainties—There are several 
uncertainties ahead in 195] that may 
turn bank earnings downward again. 
lor one thing, the Federal is deter- 
mined to halt inflation of bank credit. 
Last fall it cracked down sharply on 
consumer credit and home mortgage 
financing, which give a higher return 
than most bank loans and investments. 
The rise in consumer loans and real 
estate loans had already started to taper 
off by the end of 1950. This year the 
two will undoubtedly be a less im- 
portant part of banking business. 

Ihe Federal has already boosted re- 
serve requirements in 1951, though it 
left them alone in 1950. That’s going 
to cut down on the earning assets of the 
banks. And for several weeks the Fed- 
eral has been mecting with bank officers, 
trying to work out new methods of put- 
ting effective voluntary curbs on loans. 
¢ Secondary Reserves—If these efforts 
fail, the Federal could ask Congress for 
more power over reserves, or it might 
ask for power to set up a secondary re- 
serve requirement for banks. Under this 
plan, banks would have to keep a cer- 
tain percentage of their deposits in gov- 
emment bonds in addition to their 
regular reserves. The Reserve Board 
tried to sell Congress on this idea dur- 
ing the postwar inflation but didn’t get 
anywhere. Commercial banks, natu- 
rally, are strongly opposed to it. 

e Taxes Hurt, Too—A second factor 
that will work against earnings 1s taxes. 
In general, banks won’t be hurt much 
by the present excess profits tax, which 
exempts annual income up to 8% of 
invested capital. But they will have to 
pay higher income taxes this year than 
in 1950. 

¢ Traditional Caution—In their annual 
reports to stockholders, bank presidents 
sounded the usual note of caution about 
future prospects. “We anticipate a sub- 
stantial increase in commercial loans 
for the defense program,” said Charles 
J. Stewart, president of New York Trust 
Co. “This, however, would be mate- 
tially affected by the decision of the 
authorities as to whether to use the 
advance payment basis for defense con- 
tracts or the Regulation V_ program 
which was used in World War IT.” 
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H YATTS for more efficient 


ODERN methods of materials handling help manufacturing 
plants to cut production costs. 


And almost all of the leading makers of cranes... tractors 
..-trailers...hand and power trucks... casters...conveyors... 
hoists and portable handling equipment use Hyatt Roller 
Bearings for longer-lived, faster, smoother, carefree and more 
economical operation. 


Hyatts have earned their preference by performance in all 
branches of industry, agriculture and transportation ... be- 
cause since 1892 they have been built first to serve and to 
last. Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors Corporation, 
Harrison, New Jersey. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 








NIBROC° TOWELS 


Best for factories, schools, hospi- 
tals, stores, office buildings. Fast 
drying, soft, absorbent, lint-free, 
economical. Available through 
your local paper merchant, Write 
for samples. Address Dept. B2. 


A PRODUCT OF 


Berlin, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 


500 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


Electrical Distributor 
Avoids Motor Burnouts with 
Klixon Protection 


SCRANTON, PA.: James A. Connolly, Con- 
nolly Distributing Company, cheers the safety 
value of Klixon Protection... for customer- 
satisfaction and lowered service costs. 
“Ic is our experience that motors with Klixon 
Protectors have given us less service trouble 
than motors without protectors. We gladly 
recommend them.” 
The Klixon Protector illustrated is built 
into the motor by the motor manufacturer. In 
such equipmentas refriger- 
ators, oil burners, wash- 
ing machines, etc., they 
keep motors working by 
preventing burnouts. If you 
would like increased cus- 
tomer-preference, reduced 
service calls and minimized 
repairs and replacements, it 
will pov yes well to request 
motor - driven < e 
that have Klixon- ‘rotected 
motors. 


eek SPENCER THERMOSTAT 
IxXO Div. of Metals & Controls Corp. 
~ 2601 FOREST STREET 
ee eee ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Colleges in Trouble 


Already hit by inflation, they'll suffer more as armed forces 
grab away many of their students. If costs keep rising, it could 
mean disaster, study commission finds. 


The possibility of a further drop in 
the purchasing power of the dollar is 
now the “greatest financial peril con- 
fronting higher education.” 
¢ Storm Signal—That was the wain- 
ing last week of The Commission on 
Financing Higher Education. It is no 
scrub committee speaking. 

The group, which is sponsored by 
the Assn. of American Universities, is 
making a long-range study of the finan- 
cial problems of the nation’s schools 
of higher education. Its work is being 
financed by grants from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation and Carnegie Corp. 
Twelve national business and educa- 
tional leaders make up its membership. 
e Jitters—Bad as it is, though, inflation 
wouldn’t be so dangerous if it weren't 
for another factor—war jitters. College 
campuses all over the country have 
been hit, and the effect is beginning to 
hurt enrollments. Large numbers of 
students have been called into reserve 
units. Many are planning to enlist 
after midterm examinations. Some 
just did not return to college after their 
Christmas vacations. 

Reports indicate that about 50 men 
a week have been quitting the Univer- 
sity of Florida to enlist in the armed 
forces. Dartmouth is also said to have 
lost a “sizable percentage” of its stu- 
dent body. Princeton officials are 
quoted as estimating their enrollment 
will be off one-third and down to 2,000 
next fall because of the draft. 

e Meal Ticket—The financial effect of 
this trend shouldn’t be underestimated. 
Student fees are one of the four prin- 
cipal sources of college income. For 
privately supported universities, in fact, 
instructional fees have grown to be the 
most important single source of rev- 
enue. In the 1948-49 fiscal year, they 
accounted for 63.5% of the private 
school’s total educational and general 
income. That compared with 11. 8% 
from endowment-fund earnings, 11.5 
from gifts. 

That's a very different picture from 
1939-40. Then student fees made up 
only 52.9% of ali income of the pri- 
vately supported colleges. Almost 234% 
came from endowment- fund income, 
another 12.8% from gifts. 
e¢ Why It’s Big—One reason for the 
greater prominence of school fees today 
is the sharp hikes that have been made 
in tuition. In the last 10 years, private 
universities, on the average have upped 
rates by 51%, private liberal arts schools 
by 61%. 


There’s a second reason for tuition’s 
bigger slice in the income pie. Purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has dropped, 
and with it income from fixed-interest 
investment holdings has fallen off—the 
result of the federal government’s easy 
money policies. 
¢ Loss to Bear—In the years since 1939, 
the purchasing power of the dollar 
(figured on its 1935-39 average) de- 
clined some 43%. The yield on high- 
grade bonds—once the main standby of 
college cndowment funds—has fallen 
from around 3.02% to 2.63%. 

This has obviously been a blow to 
colleges that depend for the bulk of 
their income on high-grade bond invest- 
ments. In terms of the 1935-39 dollar, 
it has meant a drop in real income from 
about 3.04¢ annually on each $1-par 
of holdings to something less than 1.5¢. 
¢ New Fields—Managers of college en- 
dowment funds, of course, haven’t let 
these trends build up without doing 
something about them. To increase 
their income, universities and colleges 
—cither as owners or as sole bene- 
ficiaries—are now operating a_ wide 
range of businesses (BW-—Sep.10’49, 
p97). Another, perhaps more important 
off-campus excursion, has been the use 
of college endowment funds in real 
estate sell-lease deals (BW —Apr.17'48, 
p96). They have also been increasing 
the proportion of their funds’ common 
stock investments. 

Many colleges, in fact, have man- 
aged their endowment funds so skill- 
fully that they are now producing yields 
of between 4% and 5%. One—the 
University of Chicago—reported _ last 
week that in the last fiscal year its rate 
of return rose to 6.1%. 
¢ Little Help—But all this skillful fi- 
nancial management is only a start at 
easing the college’s dollar squeeze. Chi- 
cago’s income failed to cover its $16.6- 
million of operating costs. Underwriting 
of $560,000 from nonrecurring sources 
was required to balance the regular 
budget. 

In recent years, college expenditures 
for plant operation and maintenance 
have climbed more rapidly than any 
other operating-cost item. ‘These costs 
will loom even larger in subsequent 
budgets unless something is done to halt 
the spiraling of wages and material 
costs. 

e Raises Due—The largest single ex- 
pense item, however, is instruction costs 
—mainly faculty salaries. In the years 
ahead their rise is going to be hard 
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Joe Pazandak, one of the world’s leading wrestlers. 


orld’s strongest tape? 


So strong that it can tow a car! So 
resilient it cushions loads perfectly 
against repeated impact shocks! 
“SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape No. 
880 makes easy work out of scores of 
‘‘impossible”’ packaging jobs. 

What makes this tape so strong? 
Over 5,000 rod-like strands of high- 
strength rayon filaments reinforce 
every inch of tape width—just as steel 
bars reinforce concrete. That’s why 
this tape gives you 5 times the tensile 
strength, 50 times the tear-resistance 


General Export: 


of most other industrial tapes. 

What makes this tape so resilient? 
Its rayon filaments are imbedded in an 
elastic, shock-proof rubber adhesive. 
That’s why “SCOTCH” Brand Fila- 
ment Tape stands up under the rough- 
est handling—the kind of handling 
that causes more rigid strapping mz- 
terials to break. 

And it’s easy to apply, requires no 
special equipment—-goes on with simple 
hand pressure. Write Dept. BW-151 for 
details on this new packaging ‘‘tool.”’ 


Durex Abrasives Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


In Canada: Canadian Durex Abrasives Ltd., Brantford, Ontario. 


BUNDLING VENEER door rails with 
“SCOTCH” Brand Filament Tape 
eliminates the need for wooden ship- 
ping crates. Cuts strapping time 

%, eliminates disposal problem 
present with other ma 


BANDING ROLLED ALUMINUM japoeting 
with pressure-sensitive “SCOTC 
Brand Filament Tape. Rolls are se- 
curely strapped in half the former 
time. Tape leaves no scratches— 
can’t injure workmen. 


PACKAGING CARTONS of metal signs 
with “SCOTCH” Brand Filament 
Tape provides complete protection 
during shipment. No damage claims 
—tape won’t cut, scratch or “burn” 
containers or contents. 


HANDY DISPENSER offers quick, easy 
method of dis nsing tough, tear- 
resistant “SCOTCH ” Brand Fila- 
ment Tapes. Pabaeapeseed cut- 
ting edge retracts when not in use. 


ScorcH 


FILAMENT TAPE 


The term “Scotch” and the plaid design 
are registered trade marks for the more 
than 100 adhesive tapes made in_U.8. A. 
by Minnesota MINING & Mec. Co., 
Paul 6, Minn.—also makers of “'Scote 
Sound Recording Tape, ‘ *Underseal”’ Rub- 
berized C voating, * ‘Scotchlite” Reflective 
Sheetin “Safety-Walk” Non- Slip Surfac- 
ing, afi: Abrasives, ““3M”’ Adhesives. 








TEXTILE WEAVERS AND THROWSTERS OF RAYON, NYLON, AND OTHER SYNTHETICS 


- FOUR MONTH REPORT 
FACTS FROM THE FOUR MONTH REPORT TO STOCKHOLDERS, JANUARY 3 


SALES AND EARNINGS HIGHER 
CASH DIVIDENDS QUARTERLY 


(CT 
’ 





New weaving plant at Burnsville. North Carolina, has 
started operations. 


STATEMENT OF OPERATIONS 
FOUR MONTHS ENDED SEPTEMBER 30 


1950 1949 
Net sales. . $13,031,168 $10,130,110 
600,000 318,000 
812,492 531,675 


Taxes . 

Net earnings 

Earnings 
per share 


Lod $.85 $.59 


COPY OF FOUR MONTH REPORT ON REQUEST 


The fiscal year now ends on Septem- 
ber 30. This report covers four months 
since end of last fiscal year on May 31. 

Sales for years ended Sept. 30 were 
$35,445,310 in 1950 and $32,760,590 in 
1949. Net earnings for year ended Sept. 
30, 1950 were $2,299,273, equal to $2.40 
per share on 957,602 shares. For the pre- 
ceding year ended Sept. 30, 1949 the net 
earnings were $1,850,935, equal to $2.05 
on 904,020 shares. 

Quarterly cash dividends are planned 
with payments on the last week day of 
February, May, August and November. 
Dividend of 20 cents per share was paid 
Dec. 28, 1950. 

Throwing plants operating at ca- 
pacity. Plants at Cleveland, Tenn., and 
Winston-Salem, No. Car., are being en- 
larged. 

Market for dress fabrics has recov- 
ered from slow-up in demand during last 
helf of 1950. Duplan is now doing some 
government work and can expand this 
production without conversion expense. 


THE DUPLAN CORPORATION 1407 Broaoway - new vorK 18, W. Y. 














clues: 


Fast ... Direct ... Economical 


contact with the men in active management of 


American business. 


“clues” is the non-displayed advertising to the 
readership of BUSINESS WEEK for EMPLOY- 
MENT, BUSINESS and EQUIPMENT OPPOR- 


TUNITIES. 


See the Jan. 27th issue for next “clues” Section. 





to control. For despite the 70% in- 
crease in price levels over the last dec- 
ade, faculty salaries have gone up only 
40% to 50%. 

¢ Subsidy?—Are federal subsidies the 
answer to financial problems? ‘That’s 
a question the commission apparently 
isn't ready to answer yet. 

However, it does go this far. If in- 
flation continues at its recent pace, it 
says, it is doubtful that a federal sub- 
sidy would even “catch up with or ade- 
y wena alleviate the dire effects of in- 

ation upon our colleges.” More of 
“a major contribution by the federal 
government to the welfare of higher 
education,” the committee says, would 
be “fiscal policies to halt inflationary 
trends.” 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Municipal bond prices are rising. Yield 
of the Dow-Jones index was 1.74% last 
week, lowest since 1946. Supply of new 
issues is down from a record $260- 
million on Nov. 15 to $107-million. 
And demand for tax-exempt securities 
is increasing. 

* 
Mother Bell spent $900-million for new 
construction last year, according to 
president Leroy A. Wilson. The sys- 
tem added 1.9-million new phones, had 
over 35-million phones in service at 
yearend. 

e 
Illinois Bell is asking for rate increases 
that would boost net revenues about 
% or $10-million a year. 

° 
Ohio Bell will have to cut rates by 
about $2.2-million annually, refund 
about $4-million to subscribers. A state 
court decided the company is over- 
valuing its property, on which rates are 
based. 

e 
The hotel business, on the downgrade 
since the war (BW-—Jul.8’50,p78), 
shows some recovery. Hotel account- 
ants Horwath & Horwath report total 
room and restaurant sales for the first 
11 months of 1950 were up 1% over 
1949. 

o 
Cash dividends of U.S. corporations 
totaled $232-million in November, says 
Dept. of Commerce. That’s up 22% 
from November, 1949. Cash dividends 
for the first 11 months last year were 
up 16% over the same 1949 period. 

* 


New preferred stock issues had a big 
year in 1950, according to a survey by 
Union Securities Corp. Ninety-three 
issues were offered, compared to 69 in 
1949. As before, most were utility is- 
sues. 
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@ The spate of paper work flowing across 
desks and through the mails constitutes 
an important part of the insurance busi- 
ness. To produce this volume efficiently 
and economically ...and with push-button 
convenience ... United Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Illinois, uses the AuDO- 
GRAPH Soundwriting System. 

“We have substantially reduced the 
cost of dictation and transcription b 
utilizing machine dictation. Since stand- 
ardizing on AUDOGRAPH equipment, how- 
ever,” says Mr. G. Blair Hiser, Vice- 
Presidentand General Attorney of United 
Insurance Co., “we have increased our effi- 
ciency and output by about 20% over pre- 
viously used types of dictating machines!”? 


‘A UJ D 0) 6 R A P H soundwriting increased our output 


by about 20% over previous dictation equipment!” says 
UNITED INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, Ill. 


Dictation is EASIER 





@ Increased office output, increased personal effi- 
ciency are the most important contributions to your 
business that could be made at any time. Write 
today for full details on AupocrapH Electronic 
Soundwriting and the efficient correspondence- and 
message-handling system it makes possible. 

Made by The Gray Manufacturing Company— 
established 1891—originators of the Telephone Pay 
Station. 


nT: APH so. 


AUDOGRAPH sales and service in 180 principal THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
cities of the U. S. See your Classified Telephone 

Directory— under ‘“Dictating Machines.” Canada: 

Northern Electric Company, Ltd., sole authorized 

agents for the Dominion. Overseas: Westrex Cor- 

poration (export affiliate of Western Electric Com- 

pany) in 35 foreign countries. 


with AUDOGRAPH 
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SAVINGS 
$HIPPING 


Use .ee 
Columbia Terminals 


DISTRIBUTION CENTER 


In the Heart of 
Industrial St. Louis 


Some companies have saved 
up to 50 per cent by using pool 
cars or pool trucks routed to 
Columbia’s national Distribu- 
tion Center in the heart of the 
St. Louis Gateway. 

It will pay you to have your 
trafic department inquire about 
this modern shipping facility. 





Write TODAY for an 
ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 





“Almost A Century of Experience” 


COLUMBIA TERMINALS CO 


1209 Washington Ave. « St. Louis, Mo. 














NEVER NEEDS 
PAT eee 


THICK 
COPPER 


aes 
S&S STEEL 
INSEPARABLE CORE 


| MOLTEN-WE(D 


4 \ NEW FREE CATALOG 


Sent on Request 


If you want lifetime fence protection for 
your property—a fence that never needs 
wire brushing or painting, use Copper- 
weld* Chain Link Fence. Its strong steel 
core is permanently protected against rust 
by a thick covering of copper. The 
Copperweld Molten-Weld makes the two 
metals inseparable—assures permanence. 


COPPERWELD STEEL COMPANY 
Glassport, Pa. 
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Traders Rush to “War” Stocks 


Index shows 32% rise since June, compared with mere 3% 


- for “peace” shares. Some analysts worried by market's casual re- 


action to Truman’s demand for tremendous tax increase. 


It’s no news that Wall Street is in- 
terested in war stocks. But a look at 
Standard & Poor’s indexes of “peace” 
stocks and “war” stocks will show you 
how completely investors and_ traders 
have shifted into the stocks they expect 
to do best in a period of mobilization. 

The chart shows that since the begin- 
ning of June, a few weeks before Korea 
started, the “war” index has increased 
32%, the “peace” index only 3%. 

Standard & Poor's war index includes 
the aircraft manufacturing, steel, rail- 
road equipment, and _— shipbuilding 
groups. The peace index includes re- 
tail stores, food processors, soft drinks, 
finance companies, and gold mining 
stocks (BW —Jan.6’51,p97). 
¢ Sleepers—Actually, the war index 
doesn’t include a lot of stock groups 
that have done very well in the current 
bull market. Among them: paper, tires, 
textiles, airlines, distillers, and the rails. 

There’s good reason why buyers have 
been attracted to these groups in re- 
cent months. For all their price in- 
dexes more than doubled in value dur- 
ing the last war (page 105). 

e Threat—Just the same, the bullish 
way in which the market has been tak- 


ing Truman’s budget message has a 
lot of Wall Street analysts worried. ‘Tru- 
man said he will ask for $16.5-billion 
in additional taxes for the fiscal year 
that starts in July. You might expect 
a statement like that to leave traders 
quaking in their shoes. Instead, the 
Dow-Jones industrials and rails went to 
new postwar highs. 

It looks as though the people who 
are rushing to buy stocks think that 
so steep a tax increase isn’t politically 
feasible, that further inflation is cer- 
tain. But suppose the tax increase is 
only $8-billion or $10-billion (page 24). 
Plenty of Wall Street analysts think 
a boost like that is going to hurt 1951 
dividends. 


Reserve Board Boosts 
Margin Requirements 


The heavy buying of stocks in recent 
days seems to have the Federal Reserve 
Board worried. At midweek, the Board 
raised margin requirements from the 
present 50% to 75%. 

But that won’t necessarily cut trad- 
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ing volume. Most trading is on a cash 
basis these days. Debit balances of 
N. Y. Stock Exchange members rose 
only about 8% from $1,256-million on 
June 30 to $1,360-million at the end 
of November. That’s the last official 
figure, and FRB doesn’t really think 
that the volume of market credit has 
risen any appreciable amount since 
November. 

FRB’s action is really a psychological 
move, a warning it thinks the market 


is getting too speculative. This may 
hurt prices a bit and could conceivably 
cut trading volume. It will take sev- 
eral days to tell. 

Actually, a more potent factor in any 
market drops now could be this: it’s 
now six months since the “‘Korean low.” 
That’s long enough to make profits of 
traders who caught the turn then sub- 
ject only to capital-gains tax. As the 
weeks go on, more and more such 
traders may cash their gains. 





Aug. April 

Stock Group 1939 1942 

Composite Index 86.2 60.8 
i EO ee, 62 
Railroads 61 60 
Utilities. 96 53 
High-grade commons 95. 60 
Low-price commons 53 52 


Agricultural machinery.... 69. 60. 
Aircraft manufacturing. ... 

Air transport... 106. 
Automobile 84. 

Auto parts, accessories.... 76 

Building materials........ 73 


Chemicals 

Coal 
Confectionery. . . 
Containers—Glass 
Containers— Metal 


Copper 

Cotton goods 
Department stores 
Distillers 

Drugs, cosmetics . 


Electrical equipment 
Fertilizers 

Finance companies 
5¢, 10¢, $1 chains 
Food chains... . 


Food companies. . 

Gold mining (U. S.)...... 
Household furnishings. . . . 
Lead, zinc..... 

Leather 


Machinery... . - 
Mail order, general chains 
Metal fabricating... . 
Mining, smelting... 
Motion pictures 


Office, business equipment. 
Die vieccnesoenekswes ee 
Paper 

Printing, publishing 

Rail equipment.......... 


* Loss, not gain. 





The Last War’s Stock Market Pattern 


-—— Standard & Poor's Weekly Stock Price Indexes (1935-39 = 100) 
Initial War Decline 


Total 
Wartime 
Change Gains 
+ 91.6% 35.1% 
+ 88 37.4 
+108 102 

+ 98 9 

— 74. 11.3 
+190 187 


Subsequent War Rally 
April V-J Day 
Change 1942 1945 
—29.5% 00.8 116.5 
—27.3 62 4 117 
— 2.8 60 125 
—45.1 53 105 
—36e1 60 106. 
SR, 153. 


60. 127. 
118. 
401. 
136. 
138 
138. 


+111 83 
— 16. 15 
+296 

+111 62 
+100 79 
+200 88 


111. + 52 il 
178. + 106 

114 +101 4 
108 + 53 

84 + 79 


89 + 23. 
+105 
+219 
+247 
+ 81. 


+101 
+106. 
+138 
+ 90 
+ 92 


+ 96.5 
+ 96 
+145 
+ $2 


+129 


+ 79 
+154 
+105 
+ 36 
+162 


+102 
+ 85 
+122 
+663 
+ 96 


+188 
+ 1. 
+102 
+ 65.; 
+ 41.3 


+131 
+ 49 
+ 77. 
+297 
+100 
+241.1 
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Packaging Time 
cut 60% with 


Angier VPI" Wrap 


4) THEN 
Slushing 


time was 
15 minutes. 


<> Photos courtesy Whitin Machine Works 
NOW only 6 minutes are required to 
line box with Angier VPI Wrap. This 
revolutionary coated paper gives off 
vapor that stops rust. It eliminates 
slushing. “Degreasing” time saved per 
box — one hour. Total time saved per 
month — 460 hours. To simplify pack- 
aging of your metal products, send 
coupon today! 

° 


CORPORATION 


*T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. Frominghom 7, Mess. 


(Vopor Rust Preventive) 
Industrial Pockoging Monufacturers G Engineers Since 1895 
a, & Distrib 
aw ew ee ee ew ow ew oe oe os 


in Principal Cities 





Angier Corp., Framingham 7, Mass. 
Yee Send VPI Facts! | am interested 


in rust control of: 
Machinery - Industrial, 
Metal Working, Farm, ( ) 


() 


Steel in 
process of 
fabrication. 
Instruments 
and clocks, 
Ordnance 
Equipment. 
Others: 


i 
| 
i 
i Office, Construction. 
3 \ Electrical Machinery, 
( Appliances, Products. 
i Fabricated Products— 
( ) Cutlery, Hardware, etc. ( ) 
: Transportation Equip- 
| ( ment—Aircraft, Auto, ( ) 
Naval, Railroad, etc. 
I (USE MARGIN for name, title, firm, address) 








BRIDGE LIFT SHORTCUTS 
DOCK -TO-DOCK TRAFFIC 


50% TIME SAVINGS 


Move goods right 
across from dock to 
dock, without haul- 
Ph, ing clear tb end of 
one dock and back 
up the other. This 
Globe Bridge Lift 
raises to dock level 
for plant haulage— 
or lowers flush with 
track level for 
freight car move- 
ment. Push button 
control, Supports 
loads up to 20,000 
Ibs. in raised posi- 
2. Lift up: trucks tion. 2-way traffic 
take short route, if desired. 
dock to dock, 





1. Lift down: box 
cars pass over 
built-in rails. 


Write for Free book showing de. 
a 


RITE FOR BULLETIN 8-451. 


HOIST 
1000 E 


COMPANY 


Mermaid Lane, Philadelphia 








You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence 
Management men 











NEW and REBUILT 
MOTORS 
GENERATORS 
TRANSFORMERS 
1 to 1500 H. P. 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO, 
ROCHESTER 1, NEW YORK 











CAMERA VISITS INDUSTRY 


THE VEIN 


A power shovel dumps 20-ton bites of coal into cars beside Northern 
Pacific’s Montana lignite vein. 


The vein is 28 ft. thick—pure coal. 


Giant Shovels Dig Coa 


Coal comes fast and easy for North- 
ern Pacific Ry. The road ‘has its own 
holdings of lignite at Colstrip, Mont. 
Foley Bros., Inc., strip-mines these for 
the road at a record rate—about 1,000 
tons an hour. It costs Northern Pacific 
less than $1 a ton. 

Three mammoth power shovels do all 
the stripping, digging, and loading 
work. Two of them chew through 20 
ft. to 75 ft. of loose rock and soil to 
get down to the coal vein. They bare 
a strip of coal a mile and a half or two 
miles Jong and 200 ft. wide. 

Then the third shovel moves in. 
With a dynamite crew blasting ahead 
of it, the giant bites into the crumbling 
wall of coal, does a quarter turn, and 
dumps its load into waiting coal gon- 
dolas. Three of its 20-ton bites fill a 
gondola. 

As dynamiters and shovel move up 
the strip, the other two shovels start 
hauling the spoil back into the trench 
behind them. They can fill up the 
trench faster than the coal is dug. 
They use the extra time to start clear- 
ing another strip of coal. 


A few sticks of dynamite 
blast room for big charge. 


CHARGE 
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; We - Z dete. . ; Often a 
j 2 : . new Aetna 

THE SPOIL From 20 ft. to 75 ft. of rock and soil cover the coal seam. A giant bearing appli- 
shovel with a 21-cu. yd. dipper scoops it into high piles along strip. cation does for a mechanism what 

salt and pepper does for a meal— 

CONTRIBUTES MORE TOW ARDS 
ITS SUCCESS, AT LESS COST, 


Fast for Great Northern) seen" 


this proven thrift-fact in the machines 
you make or use, you might find it 
surprisingly profitable to let Aetna 
engineers explore your (Product or 
your blue prints on a “search-for- 
savings”’ basis. You'll find their 
methods typical of the careful, thor- 
ough and practical approach Aetna 
has always used in meeting the anti- 
friction needs of so many of Amer- 
ica’s leading manufacturers . . . in 
helping to make their products per- 
form better, last longer, sell easier 
and cost less to own and operate. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
4600 Schubert Avenue . Chicago 39, Illinois 


see —_ SPECIAL ry fle 
THRUST BEARINGS + ANG 3 
eau a! " cs B ae 

_ ALL 
THE BLAST Seven 75-Ib. charges crumble the coal into pieces small enough for NERS + HA AND 


shovel to handle. Shovel has turned to protect men in the cab. GROUND WASHERS "| “Seeves is 
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Rubber May Set 6th-Round Pay Pattern 


If URW gets flat boost from Goodyear, other industries will 
follow. But union may settle for c-of-| escalator. 


Bargaining now going on in the rub- 
ber industry may determine whether a 
general sixth round of wage increases 
will soon get under way. 

CIO’s United Rubber Workers set 
off what could turn out to be a new 
wage round with a surprise demand for 
more money from Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. URW told the company 
last week that a raise is now necessary 
to bring hourly pay into line with the 
continuing rise in living costs. 

Other unions which got their fifth- 
round boosts during the first three 
quarters of 1950 have said about the 
same thing. But URW’s demand is 
the first to reach the bargaining table. 
¢ Two Courses-URW made no spe- 
cific demand as negotiations opened 
with Goodyear. So there are two possi- 
bilities: 

¢ The union might go after 
another cents-per-hour raise from Good- 
year in 195]—and from the rest of 
the industry once the pattern is set. 
URW has usually concentrated on flat, 
across-the-board raises. Its record: 


1946 
1947 
1948 


First round 
Second round .... 
Third round 
1949 Fourth round 
1950 Fifth round ... 
* Pension plan. 

¢ URW might settle, instead, for 
an “escalator” clause, pegging pay to 
the cost of living, and an automatic 
annual “improvement factor’ raise. But 
in the past, the union has showed no 
interest in this type contract. 

If URW does go after a flat wage 
increase—and if the Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board doesn’t slam the door in its 
face—then a sixth round of wage de- 
mands will be on. 

If URW takes a c-of-] and annual- 
raise plan—and the signs point in that 
direction—it will just be falling into 
line with a fifth-round trend. 

Economic issues weren’t supposed to 
be at issue in ‘the rubber industry’s 
1954 bargaining. URW asked the com- 
pany last October to discuss wages 
separately and to put adjusted rates 
into effect at that time. Goodyear 
agreed and settled for a 12¢-an-hour 
raise. It understood that wages wouldn’t 
come up again until mid-1951. 

Up to two weeks ago, the union 
seemed willing to stand pat on the 


108 


October raise. Its strategists laid plans 
to concentrate on getting a union-shop 
clause covering Goodyear’s 25,000 em- 
ployees. URW officers continued to 
say that the union wanted no part of 
any plan linking wages to the c-of-1. 
e Dissatisfaction—But wage dissatisfac- 
tion was building up all the while in 
Akron locals. Two things were behind 
it: One month after the 12¢ rubber 
settlement, CIO’s United Steelworkers 
negotiated a 16¢ pay boost. And the 
c-of-| index continued to shoot up. 
The policy shift came officially at 
a URW _ Goodyear policy-committee 
meeting the day before bargaining 
began. The committee announced that 
“living costs have risen significantly 
since the union got a fifth-round raise 
averaging 12¢ an hour last Oct. 19.” 
It added that it should be “mutually 
agreeable to the company to reopen on 
wages at this time.” Goodyear had no 
comment. 
e Federal Policy—The simultaneous 
URW shift in attitude toward escalator 


clauses stems principally from a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the c-of-] plan prob- 
ably will be made federal policy—and 
URW might just as well conform to 
it now. 

Injection of the wage issue at Good- 
year won't end insistence on a union- 
shop clause, URW announced. ‘Two 
of the rubber industry’s “Big Four’— 
Firestone Tire & Rubber and B. F. 
Goodrich—signed modified union-shop 
contracts last fall. These provide that 
a new employee must join URW in 
30 days; present union employees must 
stay in URW for the life of the con- 
tract; and present employees who aren’t 
members are permitted to refuse to join 
URW. 
¢ Straight Clause—The union wants to 
do better than that at Goodyear. It 
wants a straight union-shop clause— 
one which would require present non- 
union employees to join URW. Good- 
year opposes that but may agree to a 
modified plan. 

If Goodyear does, Akron rubber-in- 
dustry observers think that some form 
of union shop will be in effect in all 
major plants in the industry before the 
end of the year. 


Wage Board Wonders What It’s For 


Labor and public members want WSB to expand beyond 
mere advisory role. But spokesmen for industry disagree. 


More urgently than anything else, 
the Wage Stabilization Board was try- 
ing to find out this week where it stood 
in the confused picture of economic 
controls. To the labor, management, 
and public representatives on the board, 
that seemed even more important than 
the developing of a wage policy. 

The board was convinced by a three- 
day conference last week in Washington 
that determining its status had to come 
before determining its policies. It had 
called the meeting to get the views of 
organized labor and organized business 
on what wage stabilization policy 
should be. The principal argument 
among those invited to advise the board 
turned on how much authority the 
board should have. 
¢ Wider Scope—As commissioned by 
President Truman, WSB’s nine public, 
industry, and labor representatives only 
advise the economic stabilizer. Its pub- 
lic and labor members—along with the 
spokesmen who addressed it last week— 
want the board’s scope enlarged to in- 


clude the actual making and applying 
of wage policy. The labor delegation 
thinks it permissable to submit these 
policies to Defense Mobilizer Wilson, 
but it doesn’t want them reviewed by 
anybody lower in the hierarchy. 

So serious are the union people about 
this demand that they have started what 
is, virtually, a boycott of the present 
Wage Stabilization Board. The new 
United Labor Policy Committee, speak- 
ing for the AFL, CIO, and nonoper- 
ating railroad brotherhoods, said _ it 
wouldn’t appear before WSB again until 
WSB had authority to make decisions. 
e Separation—Spokesmen for business 
sharply dissent. They told WSB that 
policy making and administration of 
wage controls must be separated. They 
went even further. They demanded 
that an entirely different agency handle 
the settling of disputes when the federal 
government is ready to enter that field. 
They turned their backs on the prec- 
edent of the last war, when the Na- 
tional War Labor Board formulated and 
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applied wage policies and also settled 
disputes. 

The cleavage between labor and in- 
dustry on the role of the Wage Stabi- 
lization Board is so deep that the board 
will have to settle that question before 
it can go on to find areas of agreement 
on wage policy. 

e Agreement—On the policy question, 
labor and industry find themselves on 
common ground on one important issue: 
They are agreed that wages should not 
be “frozen,” that workers whose wage : 
increases have lagged behind the trend : ee ope ; SPARS 
of the past year should be allowed at Mo oe es 
least to “catch up.” 

e Inner Rifts—Beyond this point, there 
is no agreement. In actual fact, not 
only do union and management rep- 
resentatives stand poles apart, but there 
are significant differences inside the two ee READY, 
groups. Sie 

Different labor points of view are ‘ WILLING 

taken by John L. Lewis, whose United ds ar 
Mine Workers (Ind.) is a law unto AND ABLE han wee 
itself, and spokesmen for the AFL, CIO, mi there is an om 
and railway unions, which are joined BS . pe nit than 1,500,000; : 
in the United Labor Policy Committee. Jee ah . ae, of ae residents or 

Lewis, heading into negotiations with : : ‘ ” put wear os num- 
the coal industry from which he expects 
to get a sizable wage increase, is dead 
set against any controls, It is his posi- ener 
tion that the free play of sollettios : e where pride 1. = 


e in North Carolina 


abor force 


er increas 


nership, job 


ome OWof a native 


e part 0 


t ar 
bargaining will achieve all the stabiliza- and or eeritance; 

tion necessary. He maintains that the 

free enterprise system will be so dam- 
aged by economic controls that it will 
be unable to produce the materials 
necessary for national defense. 

¢ Flexible Controls—In contrast, the 
ULPC stands for controls—though of a 
flexible nature. It wants to keep the 
escalator clauses in existing contracts 
intact, but appears willing to forego 
other wage increases that might ex- 
ceed the correction of substandard 
rates and the elimination of inequalities. 
To reward labor for increased efforts 
and profits, it recommends “deferred 
compensation,” which will not swell 
the stream of purchasing power and 
push up prices. In the “deferred com- 
pensation” category, it puts such items 
as pensions and health and welfare 
benefits. 

Business thinking, presented to the 
WSB by the National Assn. of Manu- 
facturers, the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce, achieves some 
unanimity on the matter of timing: It 
holds that direct controls are not nec- 
essary at this time, that indirect con- 
trols should be given a chance to work. 
But beyond this point, there is marked 
disagreement among business spokes- 
men. 

¢ The NAM position would allow 
employees whose wages had lagged be- 
hind to catch up--on an area basis— 
so as to preserve historical differentials. 
To this extent, the NAM is prepared to 
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Why “the finest”? 


No electric hoist ever surpassed our former 
‘Load Lifter’ in dependability, safety and 
low-cost lifting. Our new ‘Load Lifter’ is 
better and cuts lifting costs even more. 
Here are some “reasons why”. Jn it are 
all the features that made the original ‘Load 
Lifter’ famous plus the additional advan- 
tages of lower head room, heat-treated helical 
gears, a new conception of a motor brake, 
push button control with only 24 volts at the 
push button and a new high in accessibility 
and many others. 





Write for complete de- 
scription of this most 
4 versatile, dependable, 
safe and money-saving 


LOAD LIFTER’ 


Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
Buliders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, Budgit’ and ‘Lood Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties. Makers of ‘Ashcroft’ Gauges, 
‘Hancock’ Valves, ‘Consolidated’ Safety and Relief Valves, 
‘American’ Industrial and ‘Microsen’ Electrical instruments. 





FOR EXTRA METAL PROTECTION 
AND EXTRAPAINT DURABILITY... 


ACP RUST PROOFING 
CHEMICALS & PROCESSES 


ACP Products in- 
clude: Rust Proofing 
Chemicals; Protec- 
tive Coating Chem- 
icals for Steel, 
Zinc, and Alumi- 
num; Pickling Acid 
Inhibitors; Weed 
Killers; Plant Hor- 
mones; Lanolin. 


“jobs. 





LIGHT METAL FABRICATING 


Here ure fabricating and assembly facilities 
to tie in with your production . . . large or 
small runs. We welcome work as subcontrac- 
tors. Send parts, blueprints, or write to: 


Warren Steel Specialities Corp. 
1311 Niles Ave. Warren, Ohio 





sanction the operation of escalator wage 
clauses in contracts. 

e In contrast, the Council of State 
Chambers of Commerce would freeze 
all wage and salary structures as they 
now exist. To relieve inequities thus 
created, it would let the government 
allow cost-of-living bonuses applicable 
to all workers on the basis of changes 
that have taken place in the cost-of- 
living index since Jan. 1, 1950. 
¢ Foreshadowing—U]timate federal pol- 
icy is best foreshadowed by President 
Truman’s economic report to Congress. 
Truman said that, unless the line is 
held on living costs, it will not be 
practical “to avoid some cost-of-living 
adjustments in some cases.” The only 
way out is to stabilize cost of living and 
“do it quickly.” 

Productivity increases may be neces- 
sary in the long run to give workers an 
incentive to lift their output. Truman 


suggested, however, that to keep these 
wage increases out of the spending 
stream, consideration be given to put- 
ting the extra money in increased social- 
security benefits or some other form 
of forced savings. 

As if speaking to WSB itself, Tru- 
man said: “The principles which I have 
outlined can be the starting point for 
a wage stabilization policy.” 
¢ Steps—In practical terms, this prob- 
ably means that: 

(1) At the beginning, at least, the 
government will approve wage adjust- 
ments to keep up with the cost of 
living; 

(2) The productivity increase due 
this year may also be permitted, al- 
though it may be in some sort of de- 
ferred payment; and 

(3) “Fringe’’ adjustments, pension 
welfare plans, and correction of in- 
equities will be allowed. 


| Strike, You Get More Pay 


To keep from being undercut on work, Philadelphia ship 
cleaners walk out, force a 36¢ higher pay scale for rival union. 


Ship cleaners in AFL’s Boilermakers’ 
Union in Philadelphia are getting 36¢ 
an hour more this week. The big raise 
resulted from a strike by a rival union 
—the International Longshoremen’s 
Assn. (AFL). It wasn’t a fluke; ILA 
members quit work to save their own 
It was a pressure move to force 
the Boilermakers’ pay scale up to that 
of ILA. 
¢ Background—The story of the unique 
strike began a year ago. All ship clean- 
ers in Philadelphia were represented 
then by the Industrial Union of Marine 
& Shipbuilding Workers (CIO). After 
a dispute with international officers, 
the ship cleaners voted to quit the 
CIO union. 

One big fraction that was employed 
by the National Boiler Cleaning Co. 
got an AFL Boilermakers’ charter. It 
also got a Boilermakers’ pay scale, be- 
ginning at $1.35 an hour. 

The rest of the former CIO local 
signed up with AFL’s longshoremen. 
Their ILA-influenced wage scale started 
at $1.41. 

A couple of months ago ILA negoti- 
ated a raise for all members in the 
port—adding 12¢ more to hourly rates, 
18¢ an hour for welfare, pension, and 
vacation benefits. The hourly wages 
for ship cleaners under ILA contracts 
thus rose to $1.71. The union and 
ILA ship cleaners first hailed the big 
gain—then discovered that it had a draw- 
back. 
¢ More Pay, Less Work—Ship-cleaning 
work in Philadelphia is on a cost-plus 
basis. National Boiler Cleaning Co., 
with a $1.35 hourly rate, got more and 


more work. ILA ship cleaners, with their 
$1.71 scale, began to find work assign- 
ments few and far between. 

ILA put the heat on the Philadelphia 
Marine Trade Assn., which bargains 
for all shipping employers in the city, 
for a guarantee of at least 50% of all 
ship-cleaning work for ILA employers. 
The association pointed out that such 
a guarantee would violate federal fair- 
trade laws. 
¢ ILA Hits the Bricks—ILA then had 
two alternatives: It could agree to a 
pay cut for its ship-cleaner members, or 
it could try to force the Boilermakers’ 
pay up to ILA levels. It chose the lat- 
ter, striking the dock. 

Boilermakers continued to report for 
work at the National jobs, but other- 
wise ILA jammed up Philadelphia’s 
whole maritime business. The coinci- 
dence of another ILA strike, of tugboat 
workers, helped. Soon, 10,000 dock 
workers were idle, and some 25 ships 
scheduled to touch Philadelphia were 
sailing to New York or Baltimore in- 
stead. 
¢ Settlement—National stayed pretty 
much on the sidelines, letting the Ma- 
rine Trade Assn. work out a settlement. 
One came last week. Shipping com- 
panies agreed to pay a uniform $1.71 
ship-cleaning rate on cost-plus jobs in 
Philadelphia. That automatically forced 
a higher pay scale for National: 12¢ 
more in hourly pay, 18¢ an hour to be 
set aside for a welfare fund for ship 
cleaners in the Boilermakers’ local. Na- 
tional and the union agreed to work out 
arrangements for the fund within 30 
days. 
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IAM PRESIDENT Al Hayes has led his 
union back into AFL. Now . 


Who'll Replace Hayes 
As Independents’ Voice? 


Washington has a problem on its 
hands because the nation’s largest in- 
dependent union gave up its independ- 
ent status last week. 

Most federal agencies that deal with 
labor give either active or advisory 
status to representatives of AFL, CIO, 
and independent unions. In_ recent 
months, the International Assn. of 
Machinists (membership 580,000) has 
almost always been picked to represent 
the independents. IAM’s president, Al 
Hayes, has acted as their spokesman. 
¢ Back to AFL—Recently, IAM te- 
afhliated with AFL after five years on 
its own. Members voted 34-to-1 to get 
back into the fold; in return, they got 
a guarantee that IAM’s jurisdiction will 
be guarded against encroachment by 
AFL’s Building Trades Dept. The re- 
afhliation raises AFL’s claimed mem- 
bership to an all-time high of more 
than 8-million—about double CIO’s 
probable membership. 

Now that Hayes is head of an AFL 
union—and is due to become a vicc- 
president of the federation—he is no 
longer eligible to represent independent 
unions on _ federal committees and 
boards. 
¢ Who Else?—The obvious man _ to 
replace him, John L. Lewis of the 
United Mine Workers, isn’t a favorite 
in the White House, among federal 
agencies, or even with AFL and CIO. 
They bypassed Lewis, as too controver- 
sial, when Hayes got the nod to be 
the independents’ spokesman. They’re 
likely to bypass him again—if anybody 
can come up with a strong enough 
spokesman among the independents. 
But that will be hard to do. The 
remaining big indépendents are either 
railroad unions, generally considered in 
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CANNER SHOWS 1 Oo% freezing for goods in storage or trans- 


it; lower plant construction costs. 


EFFICIENCY GAIN Add climate to MOA’s advantages 


in location, transportation, labor sup- 
ply and rich markets and you'll have 
an impressive total of the extra-profit 
opportunities an MOA branch plant 
location offers you. 


Mitp CLIMATE the year 

ob’ =’ round (66.4° average mean 

maximum and 47.6° average 

472 Mean minimum) makes money 

by saving money for MOA in- 
dustries. 


For example: a nationally- 
known food processor reports his 
MOA branch operates at 10% higher 
efficiency than his multi-storied mid- 
western and eastern plants. Main rea- 
son: our mild winter temperatures 
permit efficient 1-floor plant layout 


* 
: . . a. for METROPOLITAN OAK- 
without excessive heating costs. MOA stands 


LAND ArBA, includes all Alameda County. 


i ats for MOA Map spotlights Hayward, 15 miles, 20 min- 
Coheemnianenen geen £9 utes by Freeway from downtown Oakland. 


branch Operations in many bi ox no Key location for rail (three lines) or truck 
weather-caused shutdowns, uniform- distribution. Industrial sites bordering 


ly high worker output because it’s 800-acre airport and in other level areas in 
and out of city limits. 30,000 potential labor 


ideal “working weather” every day. force, mostly skilled. 90% home ownership. 
No costly protection against heat or Plentiful, low-cost gas, electricity, water. 


FREE DATA SHEETS READY FOR MAILING 
Write today for new Data Sheet “HOW OUR CLIMATE MAKES YOU 
MONEY”, concise, factual data on MOA climate, based on 20-year records. 
Other Data Sheets available on Markets and our Industrial Survey. Y our in- 
quiry involves no cost or obligation. No publicity. 
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For LOWER 
INDUSTRIAL 
COSTS 


CHARLESTON, S.C. 


BECAUSE abundant hydro-electric 
POWER is available at favorable 
rates 


For full details, write 


ARTHUR M. FIELD, Chief Engineer 


CHARLESTON DEVELOPMENT 
BOARD Charleston, S. C. 


LET US BUILD A 
LOW COST PLANT FOR YOU 
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Our facilities are available for 
Private Financing 


for Working Capital, Expansion, 


Purchase of Businesses and Assets, 


Exploitation of Natural Resources. 


cn . J 
9 RRS: ial 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
BOSTON CHICAGO 








LOW PRICED 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
Along This Railroad 


Exceptional in advantages. Located in or 
near model and modern small cities and 
villages. Close to carferry and all-water 
route docks. Unlimited power iacilities. 


Buildings will be erected to require- 
ments: all services connected; leased. 


Look into this extraordinary opportunity. 


Vv. M. BUSHMAN, President 


AHNAPEE 
and WESTERN 


RAILWAY CO. 


Gen’‘l. Offices Green Bay, Wis. 





See “Clues Section” appearing in next issue. 
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a separate class, or leftist unions ousted 
from CIO. 
e Will Hayes Stay?—Meanwhile, AFL 
is considering a demand that would ex- 
se the present harmonious relations 
tween CIO and the federation. It 
wants Hayes retained on government 
boards, even though he is now in AFL. 
AFL figures it this way: The federa- 
tion’s 8-million membership is double 
that of CIO. So, instead of AFL and 
CIO having equal representation on 


boards, AFL should have two repre- 
sentatives to CIO’s one. That could 
be brought about by keeping Hayes 
on government boards. 

CIO won’t go for that willingly. It 
claims its total membership exceeds 
6-million—near enough AFL's total to 
warrant equal representation. 

Since membership is a hard thing to 
prove, the Administration will certainly 
be skeptical about any changes in the 
present three-way setup. 


HE’S NO COMMUNIST, so longshoreman Michael Saks (left) gets a port security badge. 


Dock Security Check: ILWU Yields 


Harry Bridges and leftist leaders bow to right-wing strength 
and accept federal screening of longshoremen—with reservations. 


Reluctant, muttering, and full of res- 
ervations, the left-wing bosses of the 
International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union last weekend told 
their members that it was O.K. to 
comply with the federal port security 
screening program. T'wo factors brought 
about the policy reversal: 

e Harry Bridges and his leftist 
aides knew perfectly well that most 
West Coast waterfront workers would 
go along with the federal anti-Commu- 
nist program, with or without union 
permission. And most of them would 
go along willingly. 

¢ Just before the leaders’ decision, 
the right-wing membership of the union 
had given one of the most impressive 
demonstrations of strength in ILWU 
history. 

Thus Bridges, who has held the union 
in a tight southpaw grip for a decade, 


was forced to compromise on the com- 
pliance issue. 

¢ Military Cargoes—The screening pro- 
gram seeks to bar known Communists 
and party-liners from docks handling 
military cargoes. AFL and CIO unions 
agreed to cooperate. But ILWU, which 
was kicked out of CIO a year ago for 
its pro-Communist record, balked. 

Most of ILWU’s 16,000 waterfront 
members can pass screening | tests with- 
out any trouble. The union’s big prob- 
lem is that many local and national 
officers can’t. Among other things, 
they've been ready joiners of Commu- 
nist-front organizations—and the screen- 
ing program rules say that a member, 
or recent member, of any organization 
on the attorney general’s ‘ ‘subversive” 
list is a poor security risk. 
e Urged to Refuse—Mostly for that 
reason, ILWU objected to what it 
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called “un-American” screening of all 
dock workers. It charged the govern- 
ment was backing a “union-busting, 
blacklisting” plan to put ILWU out of 
business. It urged members to refuse to 
be screened—even if it meant remaining 
idle while military supplies piled up on 
the docks. 

Longshoremen who had_ followed 
union policy without question in the 
past balked. Worried over Korea, they 
began applying for security badges. And 
they had strong backing: The big, right- 
wing Local 10 in San Francisco and a 
number of smaller locals took issue with 
ILWU’s top officers and urged cooper- 
ation with the government. 

The showdown came last week. A 
conference to “determine policy” on 
the loyalty check went two days over- 
time while debate raged hot and heavy. 
¢ Compromise—The final vote approved 
a compromise. Under it, ILWU will 
submit the question of compliance to a 
referendum; meanwhile, members are 
free to cooperate with the screening 
program. However, ILWU insists that 
longshoremen found to be “poor secur- 
ity risks” must be allowed to work, as 
before, on commercial jobs outside re- 
stricted docks. That leaves a poten- 
tially explosive question still unsettled. 


Boss’ Views on Union 
OK. If Not Coercive 


An employer can tell employees that 
he prefers to deal with them directly, 
not through a union. It isn’t an unfair 
labor practice under Taft-Hartley unless 
coercion is involved. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
expressed that view last week in decid- 
ing a case brought by the United Elec- 
trical Workers (ex-CIO) against Gen- 
eral Electric. UE lost a representation 
election at GE’s insulation plant at 
Anaheim, Calif., on a tie vote of the 
18 workers in the unit. The union 
asked NLRB to throw out the election. 
e Expressing Preference-UE charged 
that GE unfairly influenced the out- 
come of the election by a letter sent to 
employees, expressing a preference for 
dealing directly with workers. An NLRB 
regional director ruled for the union, 
holding the pre-election letter illegally 
implied benefits for rejecting UE. 

NLRB disagreed last week. It re- 
versed its regional officer by finding that 
GE’s letter did not interfere with the 
workers’ free decision for or against 
UE. The board said GE was within 
its rights, under T-H, when it expressed 
its preference—since the letter promised 
no reward for rejecting UE, and said 
explicitly that relations with workers 
would continue to be friendly and that 
there would be no penalty if UE should 
win. 
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THE ANSWER TO 
MATERIALS HANDLING 
PROBLEMS... 





-»eAND THE ANSWER TO 
STORAGE PROBLEMS 


FOR LARGE BUSINESS 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS* FOR ALL BUSINESS! 


The Generalift Pallet Box is new... it has hada 
truly amazing acceptance among practically all 
types of manufacturers! It sharply reduces costs be- 
cause one workman, fork-lift truck, and Generalift 
Pallet Box, do the work of many! If you are in- 
terested in sharply cutting your materials han- 
dling and storage costs, write today for complete 
information on this versatile container. 

WE WILL MAIL FREE COPY OF “THE GENERAL BOX” 

This colorful booklet illustrates and 

describes the many advantages of 

the Generalift Pallet Box. We will 

be glad to mail upon request. 


General 22% BOX SOMPANY 
[xxx *] Sine OEE vo un 


DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: 


Cincinnati, Denville, N. J., , Detroit, East ng + Sante Kansas City, Louisville, 
Milwaukee, Sheboygan, i Box Company, inc., 
Houston, Dallas « General Box + mot of Mississippi, Meridian, Miss. 





ALL TYPES OF 
ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 





General Genero! 
Noiled Corrugated 
Box Box Corrugated 


Container 











Profit Picture in Chicago 








CLEAREST PICTURE 
IN TELEVISION 


t AG oT 


THE CHICAGO MARKET. Chicagoans 
buy television sets like some 
people buy hot dogs. No wonder! 
Chicago’s 3% million people have 
almost 7 billion dollars to spend 
every year. Get your share of this 





fabulous market through GOA’s 
potent Chicago panels! General 
Outdoor Advertising Co., 515 S. 
Loomis St., Chicago 7, Illinois. 


*Covers 1400 
leading cities 
and towns 




















PENSIONS 
«<n inparlial afpstoacte 


Our brochure “Planning a Successful Retirement 


Program for Your Company’ explains how we can 
assist you in designing or revising a pension program. 
We operate as actuarial consultants on a fee basis 
and our service is built upon years of experience 
working with all types of plans, self-administered, 
trusteed, insured, profit sharing, and combinations 


of these. Write for a copy on your business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATEQ 
INSURANCE BROKERS* CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago NewYork San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 


Seattle St. Lout St. Paul Duluth 


Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver 


Indianapolis Portland Superior Cleveland 
ba 


Toronto Montreal Havana London 


























BILL JAGK, of Jack & Heintz fame, hopes 
to lure ‘former associates” with... 


Baited Ad 


Jack’s “help wanted” 
worries Cleveland employers. 
They’ re afraid they'll lose skilled 
workers to his California plant. 


William S. “Bill” Jack is back in the 
hiring market. And Cleveland employers 
who had to compete with him for 
skilled workers in World War II are 
worried. They're wondering how many 
—and who—he’ll lure to a new plant in 
Southern California. 
¢ Bait—A small display ad in Cleveland 
newspapers set off the speculation. ‘The 
ad was addressed to “former associates” 
—Jack’s old employees at Jack & Heintz 
in Cleveland. It invited any of them 
“not now engaged in the national de- 
fense program” to write about a job 
if “interested in working and living in 
Southern California.” 

The ad didn’t promise that Jack 
would go in for the lavish benefit and 
entertainment program he used so ef- 
fectively in Cleveland to attract and 
hold skilled workers. But the fond 
memory of the old Jack & Heintz bene- 
fits, plus the lure of Southern Cali- 
fornia, caused a quick stir of interest 
among Cleveland workers. 
¢ Nostalgia—During the World War 
II manpower shortage, Jack & Heintz 
“associates” had a real heyday. They 
got high wages; free lunches; free coffee 
at any time; all-expense vacations in 
Florida during the winter or at lake 
resorts in the summer; and frequent 
banquet-dances. And there were other 
tokens of appreciation: At Christmas, 
each associate got an oversize basket of 
food for himself, and another for a 
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friend. They got wrist watches for 
high production—and other special and 
costly gifts. 

At the time, Bill Jack defended 
the cost of the employee program as 
justified by the way it paid off in steady, 
high production. 

Jack sold control of Jack & Heintz to 
a group of Eastern investors and stepped 
out as head of the company in 1947. 
The company, reorganized as Jack & 
Heintz Precision Industries, Inc., is still 
operating in Cleveland. ‘Iwo years ago 
Jack himself founded the Bill Jack Sci- 
entific Instrument Co., Inc., at Solona 
Beach, as a research laboratory-produc- 
tion factory, devoted 90% to aircraft in- 
struments. 

Now, with business expanding and 
skilled labor at a premium in Southern 
California, his eyes are turned again to 
Cleveland’s precision craftsmen. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Communists are barred as officers of 
the United Auto Workers (CIO) Ford 
Local 600. Candidates for office must 
certify they aren’t members of any 
Nazi, Fascist, or Communist group. 


ey 
Air raid shelter costing $100,000 is 
planned for AFL upholsterers union 
officers and 100 staff members at the 
union headquarters in Philadelphia. 


Telephone questions are credited by 
AFL’s garment workers with a big assist 
in winning an NLRB election at the 
Nite Kraft Corp., Sunbury, Pa. Or- 
ganizers wound up a campaign with a 
radio program. Then, taking a tip from 
Gov. Dewey’s campaign, they invited 
questions. The union reported “‘a flood 
of calls” at a battery of phones. It now 
plans wide use of the new technique. 


* 
Where to get bargaining data is the 
subject for an American Management 
Assn, research report, “Sources of 
Economic Information for Collective 
Bargaining.” The author, Ernest Dale, 
also analyzes the value and limitations 
of bargaining data. It may be bought 
through AMA, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 18, N. Y. 


t 
Average textile wage in North Carolina 
rose from $1.119 an hour in 1949 to 
$1.22 in December, 1950. State Labor 





The Pictures——Cover by Ed 
Nano. Acme—121, 122 (top rt.), 
127; Bettmann Archive—38 (top); 
Int. News--112; Machinist Week- 
ly—111; Wide World—19, 26, 38 
(bot.), 122 (top It.); Dick Wol- 
ters—20, 44, 45, 46, 60. 
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when your Engineers Specity. < 


You can be Sure 
Youre getting the Best 


Quality control of Wickwire Rope is complete 
and uninterrupted from actual steel refining to 
final rope making. When your engineers or pur- 
chasing department specify Wickwire Rope, you're 
sure of wire rope that’s as good as it’s humanly 
possible to make—rope that’s unsurpassed for 
safe, dependable performance...longer, more eco- 
nomical service on the job. 

Our distributors and rope engineers are always 
prepared to cooperate with your engineering staff 
or purchasing personnel in the proper selection, 
application and usage of wire rope. 


CEWsasc. oe 
Spaeess, oo! 

qr ADae ee. 
eis 


ba 


LOOK FOR THE YELLOW TRIANGLE ON THE REEL 


WICKWIRE ROPE 


A PRODUCT OF WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL DIVISION OF THE COLORADU FUEL AND IRON CORPORATION 
WIRE ROPE SALES OFFICE & PLANT—Palmer, Mass. EXECUTIVE OFFICE—5O0 Fifth Ave., New York 18, N.Y. 
SALES OFFICES—Abilene (Tex.) * Boston * Buffalo * Casper * Chattanooga’* Chicago * Denver * Detroit 
Emlenton (Pa.) * Houston * New York * Odessa (Tex.) * Philadelphia * Phoenix * Salt Lake City * Tulsa 
PACIFIC COAST SUBSIDIARY—The California Wire Cloth Corporation, Oakland 6, California 
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SPRINKL 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


HOW TC REDUCE INSURANCE COST 


Insurance authorities know that 
automatic sprinklers discover and 
stop FIRE. Savings in annual pre- 
miums after you install automatic 
sprinklers, often pay for the system 
in 4 to 8 years. Install GLOBE 
Automatic Sprinklers now. 


GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 
NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 








THE CALL’S FOR 


FULLER 
ADHESIVES 


Here’s why. Fuller 
produces a complete 
line... @ VARIETY 
of adhesives for every 
use. Experience and 
up-to-the-minute 
production methods 
assure uniform high 
QUALITY. Strate- 
gically located plants 
and warehouses 
assure quick deliv- 
eries and prompt 
on-the-spot SERVICE. 
Next time you 
need adhesives, call 
on Fuller! 


Fuller 


ADHESIVES FOR INDUSTRY 
H. B. Fuller Co. St. Paul 2, Minn. 


Kansas City 6, Cincinnati 2, Atlanta, Chicago 47, 
San Francisco 3, Buffalo 7 


vie 





Dept. also reports weekly earnings aver- 
aged $48.63 in December, $42.05 last 
July, and $43.41 at the end of 1949. 
CIO textile union wants another “sub- 
stantial” raise early this year. 
e 
A peace move? That’s one way to in- 
terpret CIO textile workers’ withdrawal 
of a petition for an election at the Fitz- 
gerald (Ga.) Cotton Mills. AFL's tex- 
tile union, which has jurisdiction there 
now, blasted the CIO petition as a vio- 
lation of a no-raid agreement (BW— 
Jan.6’50,p108). 
® 

Brown & Root’s suit to bar AFL build- 
ing-union pressure for a closed shop in 
Houston (BW--Oct.28°50,p106) is now 
in its fourth month of hearings—with 
the unioa just beginning what looms 
as a drawn-out defense of its practices. 


BACK 


A “sick wave” in railroad yards, similar 
to that which interrupted rail service 
last month, lasted one day in Birming- 
ham, Ala., this week. It may fore- 
shadow new demonstrations in the rail 
unions’ drive for “more favorable” terms 
than those that were recommended re- 
cently by John Steelman (BW-—Jan.13 
*51,p94). 


e 
Anti-Negro bias in hiring railroad fire- 
men was barred recently in federal 
circuit court. The ruling voided a lower- 
court decision that carriers and railroad 
unions can agree to limit Negroes to 
50% of the total jobs. 

e 


A 38¢ pay hike shows up in pay en- 
velopes of 900 AFL electrical workers 
at Gould National Battery Co. plants 
this month. It’s an abitration award. 


Katie's Back at Kelly; Planes Outlure Pans 


“Kelly Katie” has put away her pots 
and pans. She’s back on her old job of 
plane maintenance at Kelly Air Force 
Base, San Antonio, Tex., the world’s 
biggest air depot. 

As before, she is answering a call to 

help out in a tightening manpower 
pinch—and to earn some good wages. 
And she’s just as typical in her back- 
to-the-old-job movement today as she 
was typical of industry’s “Rosie the 
Riveter” in the last manpower shortage. 
Like Kelly’s Katie, industry’s Rosie is 
heading back to the old job. 
e Half of Force—When World War II 
ended, 10,000 women were employed 
at Kelly. They made up about half of 
the bise’s near-25,000 civilian work 
force. Most were young wives, with 
husbands in the services. And most 
were doing their first manual labor. 


They proved themselves good work- 
ers—better than men on some delicate 
operations, such as repairing automatic 
pilots and assembling electronic devices; 
handy as many men with air guns, 
acetylene torches, riveting machines, 
and soldering irons. But when the war 
ended, few kept their wartime jobs. 
¢ Dropped Out—Kelly’s civilian work 
force dropped to 11,000 after the war; 
only a few hundred women were among 
the men. The others went back to a 
peacetime job of being housewives— 
either voluntarily or because men had 
more job seniority. 

Just before Christmas, Kelly officers 
saw that they couldn’t keep filling their 
growing demand for skilled workers 
without another special appeal to 
women. They invited “Kelly Katie” to 
trade her apron for overalls once more. 
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TURDY .. .“boy-proof”. . . built to take a beating. 

These are requirements a good coaster wagon 
must meet. No one knows this better than Radio 
Steel & Mfg. Co., world’s largest exclusive manu- 
facturer of coaster wagons and scooters. 


Radio Steel recognized that fasteners have a lot to 
do with the ruggedness of their wagons. That’s why 
they were willing to investigate the possibility that 
SPEED NUTS could provide strong, resilient, vibra- 
tion-proof fastenings. SPEED NUTS proved out on 
every test devised. Now they are the standard 
fastening method used on the entire RADIO LINEg. 











reports RADIO STEEL & MFG. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Primarily interested in increasing product quality, 
Radio Steel was also pleased with thousands of hours 
and dollars saved from the changeover to SPEED NUTS. 


Perhaps your product quality ... and your profits 
... can be stepped up by SPEED NUT brand fasteners. 
The first step in finding out is to call in your 
Tinnerman representative. Also, write for your copy 
of SPEED NUT Savings Stories, a 32-page book of 
actual case histories. TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., 
Box 6688, Dept. 12, Cleveland 1, Ohio. In Canada: 
Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton. In Great Britain: 
Simmonds Aerocessories, Ltd., Treforest, Wales. 


THE SPEED NUT WAY 


a Flat-type SPEED 
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When Gentlemen Were Fire Hazards 


The plastics industry has come a long way since the celluloid collar 
made its debut and gentlemen were fire hazards. From this humble 
beginning a mighty industry developed. 

Modern plastics and plastic products fall into many categories, but 
the manufacturers have one basic formula in common... the use 
of Business Week to sell their output. The reason is that Business 
Week reaches a highly concentrated audience of Management- 
Men... executives who make or influence buying decisions. 


Year after year, Business Week carries more plastics advertising 
than any other general business or news magazine. Advertisers 
whose goods or services are sold to business and industry have 


long known 





Plastics Advertisers* 
in Business Week 1950 


American Cyanamid Co. 
Celanese Corp. of America 
DuPont de Nemours, E. |., & Co., Inc. 
Durez Plastics & Chemicals, Inc. 
General American Transportation Corporation 
Goodrich, B. F., Co. 
Koppers Co., Inc. 
Libby Owens Ford Glass Co., 
Plaskon Division 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, 
Bakelite Division 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WEEK WHEN 


* Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau Analysis 











YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 
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The Administration has decided to follow Teddy Roosevelt’s advice— 
“Walk softly—and carry a big stick.” 

A sure sign that the U.S. means to carry a big stick came this week 
when Truman requested a $61-billion arms budget (page 24). But there 
have been other indications, too: 

@ The decision to fight on in Korea, make the Chinese Reds pay heavily 
for any further gains. 

© The recent buildup of U. S. airpower in Japan—plus the flight of B-36's 
to Britain. (This is a 1951 version of sending the U.S. fleet to troubled 
waters.) 














a 
The U.S. was walking softly last week when it agreed to the U.N. 
proposal for a cease-fire in Korea. 
In effect, we said to the Chinese: ‘‘We’re ready to call things off if you 
are. Once the fighting stops, we will even talk about your claims to Formosa 
and to U.N. membership.” 








is 
But the State Dept. will switch signals now that Peiping has turned 
down the U.N. peace bid. 
Peiping’s answer makes it certain that fhe U.S. will press-the U. N. to 
brand the Chinese Reds aggressors. 
What’s more, Secretary Acheson now is ready to follow up with a 
“limited war’ policy in China. That means (1) economic sanctions and 





possibly a blockade of the China coast; (2) *help for the anti-Communist 
guerillas in South China. 

Bombing Chinese cities is unlikely, though. And there are no plans 
now for using Chiang Kai-shek’s troops on the mainland. (State feels that 
the Nationalist troops might desert now, just as they did two years ago.) 

- 
It will be touch and go to rally a U. N. majority behind such a policy. 


The British Commonwealth is leaning over backward to prevent a com- 
plete break with the Chinese Communists—only partly because of India’s 
attitude (page 121). What's more, almost every country in Western Europe 
and Asia wants to follow the same course. 

But Britain and France -probably will go along if the U.S. forces the 
issue. The British and French know they can’t afford a split in the Western 
alliance. 





e 
Truman is asking for about $11-billion in new foreign aid authorizations 
during fiscal 1952. 








So far, this is just a target figure, without any fixed breakdown. But 
officials are talking in terms of $5-billion to $6-billion for arms aid; $3-billion 
for “economic support to rearmament.”’ 

Other foreign economic aid would include $200-million or more for 
a South Asia development program, $92-million for Point 4. The Voice 
of America is slated to get $115-million. 

t a 

Out of the $11-billion total, $1-billion is for the Export-Import Bank. 
The bank's lending authority is almost down to $500-million, which is 
regarded as a minimum for safe. operations. 

Congress will be asked to “‘untie’’ Ex-lm loans—allow the bank’s money 
to be spent for foreign goods and services. 

















The idea is to encourage more competition for the business generated 
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by loan projects; also to give Western Europe a chance to earn more U. S. 
dollars. 

But this proposal will face a fight in Congress; originally, the Ex-lm 
Bank was set up to promote U. S. exports. 

e 

Next week Britain will speed up its rearmament program—more meney 
for weapons, more men for the services. 

The Attlee government has known for months it would have to do this. 
But Attlee wanted to prepare the public by stages. Eisenhower's visit to 
London this week clinched the decision. 

How to finance the speedup is Attlee’s big problem. 

Left-wing Laborites insist that workers’ living standards shouldn't be cut 
or welfare projects dropped. This group is demanding that new taxes be 
levied only on business and top-bracket personal incomes. The leftists also 
talk of a capital levy. 














oO 
European economists are skeptical about the U. S.-British-French plan 
to allocate world raw materials (BW-Jan.13’51,p28). 








As it looks to these economists, the plan faces troubles of two kinds: 
(1) the usual clashes between producers and consumers; (2) conflicts aris- 
ing out of the varying degrees of war mobilization among the Western 
allies. 

From the European angle, the second looks more touchy. Here’s why: 

During World War II the allocation of raw materials was easy because 
the Allies were fully mobilized in a common war effort. This time the Allies 
are mobilizing evenly. That means armament industries in a_ highly 
mobilized country like the U.S. will be competing for scarce raw materials 
with the civilian industries of a country like France that is just starting its 
mobilization. But France will feel it needs the stuff as much as the U. S. 

e 

U.S. exports topped imports in November—for the first time in four 
months—largely as a result of shifts in trade with Latin America. Some 
Washington officials say the export surplus may be back to stay. 

November exports were $978-million, as against imports of $851- 
million. That compares with October exports of $904-million and imports 
of $922-million. 














e 

Despite this spurt in exports, many fcereign buyers are having trouble 
getting what they want in the U.S. In fact, Washington officials think that 
within six months it may be necessary to make export priorities mandatory. 

Right now, foreign buyers look to the Commerce Dept. when they can’t 
find suppliers in the U.S. But all Commerce can do is write letters urging 
the suppliers to fill important foreign orders. 

To keep essential development and civilian goods flowing abroad dur- 
ing the emergency, a lot tougher action probably will be needed. For 
example, the National Production Authority may decide to issue what 
amount to DO orders for foreign customers. 














The U.S. will try to negotiate a Japanese peace settlement without 
actually calling a peace conference. 








Reason for this approach: The U.S. wants to cement relations with 
Japan without waiting for an agreement with Russia and Red China. 
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LONDON MEETING of Commonwealth prime ministers shows that .. . 


The Commonwealth Still Holds 


But the bond isn’t so strong as it once was. Nine prime min- 
isters kept harmony in last week’s London meeting by skirting basic 
issues. India-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir was the hot point. 


LONDON-History won out over 

geography for a while longer at the 
meetings of the Commonwealth prime 
ministers that ended here last week. 
Bonds of common interest that had 
been forged in the past proved stronger 
than the forces tending to drive Britain 
into the North Atlantic grouping, India 
toward the Asian mainland, Pakistan 
toward a Middle Eastern Moslem 
group, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land under a U.S. umbrella. 
¢ Skirting the Question—But harmony 
was maintained at London largely be- 
cause no critical decisions were taken. 
Britain made no attempt, for instance, 
to solve the important problem of 
Middle East defense. The solution de- 
pends on the cooperation of India and 
Pakistan, and that in turn depends on 
a peaceful settlement of the Kashmir 
dispute. There is no doubt that Com- 
monwealth cohesion is gradually weak- 
ening as the dominions grow steadily 
more independent of Britain. 
e “Cease-Fire” Bid—Prime Minister 
Attlee had to make a special effort to 
placate India and Pakistan on the 
Chinese Communist issue. When India 
and Pakistan became me1abers of the 
Commonwealth in 1949, the center of 
gravity shifted to Asia. That was bound 
to color British policy in any crisis. 

But the conference found no great 
difficulty in shaping a common view 
on China. All the members agreed 
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readily to press the U. N. to make one 
last “cease-fire” bid to Peiping (page 
119). 

It was not India’s Nehru but Ca- 
nada’s Saint Laurent who said publicly 
in London that the Commonwealth is 
“a genuine bridge of understanding be- 
tween East and West.” The British 
government was as ready as the Indian 
to suggest talks with Stalin and Mao. 
After painful experience, the British 
have decided it is useless to fight revolu- 
tionary regimes once they are firmly 
established in their own countries. 
What’s more, Britain has vital Asiatic 
interests apart from India—Hong Kong, 
Malaya, Ceylon, and the sea approaches 
to Australia and New Zealand. War 
with China would greatly complicate 
the task of adequately defending these 
areas. 
¢ Kashmir Key—Though Nehru showed 
less trust than in the past toward Com- 
munist China’s intentions, he gave little 
indication in London that India is 
ready to move off the fence. Neither 
would Pakistan commit itself entirely 
toward the West. It is completely 
wrapped up in its own dispute with 
India over possession of Kashmir. 

The solution to the Kashmir question 
is the key to Indian-Pakistan coopera- 
tion in defense of the Middle East and 
Southeast Asia. That’s why the Com- 
monwealth ministers made a desperate 
new effort to solve the dispute. And 


the ministers did make some progress. 
e Dollar Pressure--As for Common- 
wealth economic relations, all that 
emerged from the conference was a 
slight strengthening of existing ma- 
chinery. The economic staffs that the 
dominion governments keep in London 
will be enlarged. The prime ministers 
probably felt that they did their big 
economic job last September when they 
worked out the Colombo Plan of de- 
velopment aid for South and Southeast 
Asia. But that doesn’t meet the new 
pressures that are rising in the sterling 
area as the dominions—because of huge 
raw material exports to the U.S$.—con- 
tribute more and more to the sterling 
area dollar pool in London and get less 
and less in return. 

¢ On Their Own—Rents in the Com- 
monwealth fabric are showing up more 
clearly today as the dominions grow 
more independent of Britain. Canada, 
which now stands almost completely on 
its own, remains in the partnership 
chiefly to maintain its national identity 
vis-a-vis the U.S. The other dominions 
still depend in varying degrees on 
Britain as a market, as source of capital 
investment and political experience, 
and for defense. 

But membership is no longer a life 
or death matter for any member of the 
Commonwealth. Commonwealth organ- 
ization now is hardly tighter than any 
other group of friendly countries—the 
Organization of American States, for 
example. Still, no member feels the 
restraints imposed by membership are 
worse than the drawbacks of isolation. 
e Gradual Disintegration—Except for 
Britain’s remaining colonies, the forms 
and manners of empire have almost 
completely disappeared. The realities of 
empire, too, are largely gone. ‘They have 
been weakening since World War I 
In the 20’s and 30’s Britain lost the 
power to supply development capital, 
to provide complete defense, and to 
inspire exclusive allegiance. The do- 
minions steadily gained independence, 
established their own relations with 
other powers—especially with the U. S.— 
and looked toward the League of Na- 
tions for leadership in their foreign 
policies. 

World War II nearly completed this 
process of disintegration. But it didn’t 
quite bring a complete dissolution of 
the Commonwealth. After the first 
postwar years, when Britain was crippled 
financially and defensewise, the Com- 
monwealth began to gain some strength 
again. One reason for this was the tre- 
mendous growth of U.S. influence 
throughout the world. All members had 
been afraid of being steam-rolled by the 
weight of American economic and mili- 
tary strength. In the face of this U.S. 
preponderance, the Commonwealth 
gives its members a chance to make 
their views felt. 
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LABOR’S BOECKLER: His workers are 
forcing the issue of economic reforms. 
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DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The Directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of two 
dollars ($2.00) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
March 12, 1951 to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Feb- 
ruary 13, 1951. 


B, E, HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 
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Headed for a Ruhr Showdown 


Workers say they'll strike if they don’t get equal voice with 
management in running German business. Business says they can’t 
have it. Split could remake Germany’s political and economic face. 


A strike threat hang darkly over the 
blast furnaces and coal mines of the 
Ruhr this week. More than half a 
million West German miners and 
steclworkers have announced they'll 
quit work on Feb. 1—unless the Bonn 
government meets their union demands. 
More workers are likely to join in. 

What they want is simple: an equal 

voice with management on the con- 
duct of German business. 
e Hard Choice—Allicd officials, East 
and West Germans, and all of Europe 
are watching the Ruhr developments 
with bated breath. For Chancellor 
Adenauer’s government faces these 
alternatives: 

e A strike in the German coal and 
steel industries, which are expected to 
toughen up the sinews of war for 
Western Europe. Perhaps a_ general 
strike in other industries, too. Or... 

e Major concessions that would 
completely remodel the face of Ger- 
man business. 


|. Mitbestimmung 


To any U.S. businessman, the de- 
mands of the German trade unions 
would seem totally fantastic. But in 
the German and the European tradition 
they are not so strange. The Ruhr 
workers aren’t primarily out for wage 
hikes or pension schemes. They're 
asking instead for a 50-50 share in the 


management of Germany’s coal and 
steel industries. 

¢ Equal Representation—The workers’ 
battlecry is “Mitbestimmung’’—or co- 
determination. Labor insists that its 
representatives sit on company boards 
of directors in equal proportion with 
management, under a neutral chairman. 
Labor delegates must be economists, 
lawyers, other experts chosen by the 
union leadership. 

Ruhr management men, on the other 
hand, are willing only to grant labor 
one-third of the seats on policy-making 
boards. And they are adamant that rep- 
resentatives be workers elected in each 
plant—rather than “power-mad” out- 
siders named by the unions. 

The unions say this management 
plan is no concession at all. Under it, 
management members of the board of 
directors—with two-thirds of the votes 
—could bypass labor members by the 
simple expedient of creating subcom- 
mittees to handle every important policy 
matter. 

That’s how the issue has been dead- 
locked for months (BW—May13’50, 
p24). 
¢ Former Setup—West German work- 
ers got their first taste of codetermina- 
tion right after the war. Then a spe- 
cial labor-management trustee setup 
was worked out for the Ruhr steel mills 
and mines. . 

For example: The boards of directors 
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Two of several wool bins in the 
Hardwick and Magee Spinning 
Mili—built with KAM APAC, 


ON GUARD: 
KeM “Century.” APAC 


When raw wool or processed wool is stored in bulk, there’s danger 
of fire—not only from external causes, but also from spontaneous 
combustion. That's one of the reasons the Hardwick and Magee 
Company, nationally known carpet and rug manufacturers, chose 
K&M APAC for the construction of these wool bins in their modern 
spinning mill. 


K&M APAC—specially processed sheets 
of asbestos-cement— resists fire effectively 
and dependably. The smooth, hard 
finish of APAC prevents fibrous matter 
and dust from adhering to the surface— 
reduces materially the opportunity for 
fire to spread. And K&M APAC stops 
the other enemies of raw materials, also 
—weather, rust, rot, termites, and rodents 
can’t affect it. 


You'll like the installation economies you 
get from using K&M APAC, too. Sheet 
sections are large (4’ x 8’) and strong, 
but not bulky; they handle easily, can be 
cut and fitted on the job, are quickly 


erected. And you save on maintenance 
costs, too, for K&M APAC doesn’t need 
even paint to preserve its attractive finish. 


It will pay you to consider K&M APAC 
Asbestos-Cement Sheets for such needs 
as panels, partitions, sheathing, shaft 
casings, bins, in fact, for all flat surfaces 
both interio: and exterior. APAC can be 
applied over insulation boards, wood studs, 
solid wood sheathing, steel or wood girts. 
It’s adaptable and economical—the perfect 
answer to flat surface covering problems. 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY —urite 
us for details and the name of your nearest 
distributor. There’s no obligation, of course. 
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. radio, direct mail, 
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of printing service and product price information 
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for each of the 25 decartelized stecl 
companies have had 11 members, five 
of them from the labor camp. In eight 
cases, the chairman of the board was a 
labor man. 

¢ Time to Change—Now the time has 
come for the mills and mines to revert 
to private management. Chancellor 
Adenauer’s Bonn government is trying 
to legislate a coal and steel reorganiza- 
tion measure that the Allies—and the 
unions—will accept. 

The trade unions have served notice 
that the new law. must continue the 
present labor-management formula of 
the trustee program. When the govern- 
ment sidestepped labor’s demands, 
Hans Boeckler, president of the Fed- 
erated German Labor Unions, told 
Adenauer that the coal and steel work- 
ers would strike to gain their point. 


ll. Why the Strike? 


Most employers and a good part of 
the German press deplore labor’s strike 
threat to influence Bonn labor legisla- 
tion. They contend the move is a dis- 
tortion of the right to strike, inter- 
ference with democratic processes. 

But German trade unions are noted 
for their caution in using the strike 
weapon—and for their lack of rambunc- 
tiousness generally. The level-headed 
policy of union leaders has won Allied 
praise ever since the occupation began. 


- What’s more, Communist influence is 


just about nil in the top level of labor 
leadership. Why, then, the strike? 

e Union View—The union argument 
goes like this: 

The German economy has never 
know a system of checks and balances 
such as results in the U.S. from col- 
lective bargaining. Wage agreements 
are negotiated between unions and em- 
ployers’ associations for entire indus- 
tries on a regional basis. The contract 
wage usually turns out to be what the 
least efficient producer can afford to 
pay. 

Further, German workers have never 
got far in a search for higher real wages. 
Like other European workers in the 
Marxist tradition, they have been more 
concerned with political power. In- 
creased pay scales always seem to be paid 
out of increased prices, never out of 
plant and administrative efficiency. 

And day-to-day labor-management re- 
lations have been left to plant works 
councils, which have no tie-up with 
the unions. In the past, the unions 
spent most of their time pushing all- 
German social security rather than deal- 
ing on the plant level. 
¢ No Confidence—Labor is deathly 
afraid of German business leadership. 
The unions are convinced that big busi- 
ness, in the doghouse because of its 
close association with the Nazi regime, 
is sure to rush off on more political 


ventures once it gets back on its fect. 
Here’s how one labor leader put it: 
“We have no confidence in Ruhr lead- 
ership that helped to make two world 
wars and that has always believed in a 
policy of low wages and weak labor 
unions. The living standard of German 
workers must be raised if only because 
they are the ones who have to defend 
Germany. The rich can flee.” 
e Allied View—Actually, the union aim 
of curbing the magnates isn’t far from 
the thinking that led Allied occupation 
authorities to their trust-busting pro- 
gram for overconcentrated German in- 
dustry. The Allies—with the U. S. in the 
lead—formulated the principle that the 
old cartel pattern of German industry 
didn’t fit in too well with political 
democracy. But U.S. observers would 
prefer to see labor fight for American 
collective bargaining, rather than for a 
management role. 


Ill. New Socialism? 


It’s hard to predict the outcome of 
“Mitbestimmung” now. The labor 
leaders are confident that they can ex- 
tract satisfactory terms from Bonn by 
Feb. 1. If they can’t, they'll strike. 
Labor feels the issue has reached a now- 
or-never stage; a strike would be hard to 
justify later when rearmament produc- 
tion really gets up steam. 

Right now, frantic negotiations are 
on between Boeckler, Adenauer, leaders 
of the Social Democratic party, and the 
harried industrialists. Odds are that 
Adenauer will yield to labor in the coal 
and steel industries. But chances are 
that a much less drastic form of co- 
determination will follow in other in- 
dustries. 

Germany’s Social Democrat party is 
backing labor all the way. Thanks to 
recent Socialist victories on the re- 
armament issue, that backing is strong 
(BW—Nov.25’50,p115). 
¢ Nationalization?—In the past, both 
Socialists and trade union leaders have 
thought of codetermination as a prel- 
ude to nationalization of Germany’s 
Big Three—coal, steel, and chemicals. 
But now, the militant stand of both 
groups for a worker voice in manage- 
ment raises some doubts. Many ob- 
servers think public ownership would 
water down the influence labor now 
seeks in industry. At any rate, en- 
thusiasm for nationalization seems to be 
cooling in labor and Socialist ranks. 
¢ Not British-This new kind of “so- 
cialism” has important differences from 
the British model. British unions de- 
cided definitely against formal worker 
participation in management. British 
Labor wanted to maintain its inde- 
pendent bargaining power, and it has 
a lot more faith in its business leader- 
ship—and political leadership, too—than 
Germans have. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








A typewriter plant in Naples, Italy—to 
employ 2,000—is in the works at Rem- 
ington Rand. ‘The project, already 
O.K.’d by the Italian government, will 
lengthen RemRand’s string of foreign 
plants to 18, in 14 countries. 


e 
Steel Co. of Canada, Ltd., will boost its 
output 50%, adding 650,000 tons an- 
nually to Canada’s steel capacity. The 
cost: $4+5-million; completion date: mid- 
1952. 

ry 
General Motors has Canadian plans, 
too. GM of Canada, Ltd., plans to 
spend around $17-million during 195] 
for new facilities at Montreal, Van- 
couver, Edmonton, Oshawa. Last year, 
GM put $13-million into Canadian ex- 
pansion. 

8 
Easy dough: Armour Research Founda- 
tion and Mexican engineers have come 
up with a dry baking mix (like Bis- 
quick) for tamales, tortillas, other staffs- 
of-life south of the border. The Mexi- 
can government has already invested 
$345,000 in the process. 

° 
The Greeks are considering a proposal 
for a Studebaker assembly plant in 
Greece, to supply trucks and cars to the 
Middle East. Athens auto importers 
and dealers don’t like the idea. 


4 
Abandoned by the British: the plan to 
build the Brabazon, eight-engine, 130- 
ton super airliner. So far, Britons have 
spent $50-million on the plane. 
The famous scheme to grow 3-million 
acres of “groundnuts” (peanuts) in East 
Africa. ‘The loss: over $100-million. 

4 
Mexico will freeze all further dollars 
that end up in Mexican private banks. 
The idea is to keep the surplus dollars 
out of circulation, ease inflationary pres- 
sure on the Mexican peso. Meantime, 
Mexicans deny they’ll revalue the peso. 

* 
The first auto plant in Brazil to be 
completely self-sufficient may be set up 
in Minas Gerais by Germany’s Auto 
Fabrik Muenchen. Capacity would be 
2,000 small cars yearly, with no im- 
ported parts. 

ra 
A long-term license deal was signed by 
Westinghouse and C. J. Fuchs, Ltd., 
of Alberton, South Africa. Fuchs will 
start by making Westinghouse refrigera- 
tors. 


e 
India’s first penicillin plant will be un- 


der way soon at Bombay. The U.N. 
Children’s Fund will supply U.S. equip- 
ment worth $850,000; the World 
Health Organization has offered $350,- 
000 to pay for technical help. 
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MATERIAL becomes 
MONEY on your SCALES! 


Errors made at the scale stay 
wrong forever. There is no 
chance to recheck; either the 
material has been shipped 
or has lost its 
identity in the 
general stock. 
You’ve got to 
be right-weigh 
it with Toledo 
Printweigh ! 











Check runaway costs—review your scale 
Situation now! Have you up-to-date scales 
—or inefficient “old-timers”? Have you 
enough scales to cover all steps in materials 
handling? Do you need Printweigh to stop 
losses through human errors? Do you have 
special problems in weighing, checking, 
testing, counting, batching or force-measur- 
ing ...there’s a modern Toledo to do a 
better job... speedy, accurate cost control! 
Send for weight control bulletin 2020. 


| Toledo Scale Company, Toledo 1, Ohio 


Please send me bulletin 2020 ‘howing modern 
applications of Weight Control.» 

















Profits Primer 


Pacific islanders learn to 
exploit own resources at U.S. 
Navy’s kindergarten of capital- 
ism. But some prefer just sitting. 


Now capitalism—kindergarten style— 
is sprouting underneath the coconut 
palms in the western Pacific. In the 
Caroline, Marshall, and Mariana island 
chains, formerly held by the Japanese, 
the U.S. Navy is trying to teach 54,000 
“This man knows how to work” easy-going natives the ABC’s of modern 

business. 
a — _ ~_ ry ee on - some - ~ The Navy’s goal is to improve the 
usiness. Toda called on him to see w r : , aoe : 
had. I was iemienaes. His office had an aa ane bela Tt islanders living standards, — the 
was pleasant to look at too. This man knows how to work.. how damage done by prewar Japanese ex- 
to get things done,” I thought. ploitation, and show the natives how 
Joe's office helped him make a sale that day—it will help him many to use : their resources to build a self- 
more times because, like a well made suit, it shows Joe at his best. sustaining economy. That’s the U.S. 


Your office can help you to greater success—if you plan it with care. obligation under the United Natiozs 


WEUOTRA-TORE “Y and E” office equipment is designed and made to fit an office that trusteeship agreement for the scattered 
GRAY expresses success. It is efficient to use and pleasant to look at. atolls. All told, the U.S. governs 687 
} sq. mi. of land area, plunked down 
, Re “0 Also Qual ling Systems i Byeeeagupersts : 
o Fer gittestn of “T and © leoesrcx vel Ry Filing $ ehtess and Supplies amid 3-million sq. mi. of ocean. 


steel office equipment, write ee ‘ “ % : 
for booklet No. 4002-487. ~ | ¢ Seven Companies—Here’s how the 
There is a "Y and E” repre- ee, Navy’s kindergarten of capitalism works: 
entative in your community. } rat “ 

oa Ihe islanders are encouraged to go 


Call him for help in planning a oo 
‘ into business for themselves, with their 


an effective office. pe YAWMAN 
AWMAN own elementary trading companies. Al- 


1006 JAY STREET * ROCHESTER 3. N.Y.. U.S. A. together, there are seven such concerns 
: scattered throughout the area. The 


largest, Truk Trading Co., is capitalized 
at $40,000, has a set of native officers 
and stockholders, plus an American 
Your Advertising in manager, — 
BUSINESS The native outfits do a two-way trade 
with the Island Trading Co., a corpo- 
ration set up by the Navy. ITC 
sells the natives everything from ciga- 
rettes to bicycles and buys their prod- 
uce for sales in the U.S., Canada, 
Japan, and Hong Kong. In addition, 
ITC sees to it that the island outfits get 
naval transport for their wares, plus 
schooling in bookkeeping and retailing 
techniques. 
¢ Copra the Staple—Actually, there’s 
substantial wealth in the islands for the 
natives to work with. The annual copra 
(dried coconut meat) crop is worth 
more than $2-million; demand is heavy 
in the U.S. and Canada. Shells—the 
raw material for Japan’s button fac- 
tories—bring in around $80,000 a year. 
Local handwork, mostly wood and fiber 
products, promises to move well above 
the present $100,000-a-year level. Dried 
fish and bananas are another source of 
income. 

ITC has done right well by the 
islanders. Besides supporting native 
self-government with a 15% copra tax, 
the company has racked up half a mil- 
lion dollars of profit—all of which is 
being pumped back into the islands’ 
economy. Already, $100,000 is being 
used to develop new resources—char- 

















regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
business associates . . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 
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coal, coffee, cattle-raising. $100,000 
more has been earmarked for schools. 
¢ Why Work?—Running a_ business 
school in the islands hasn’t been easy 
for the Navy. The natives are slow to 
catch on to debits and credits; and some 
U.S. officials aren’t at all sure their 
pupils like the business world. W hy 
work on copra production when food is 
easily to be had—and clothing and shel- 
ter are hardly necessary? 

But the lure of attractive U.S. goods 
on trading company shelves has been 
the answer. As the demand for ciga- 
rettes, soap, tennis shoes, and sugar has 
boomed, so has native production of 
copra. Meantime, the islanders’ trad- 
ing companies have gained more know- 
how. Now they hz indle all the retailing 
themselves, and the smarter ones have 
replaced the Navy as wholesalers. ° 

Come July, the Navy will be out al- 
together. Then, the administration of 
the trust territory goes over to the In- 
terior Dept. Already, President Truman 
has appointed a civilian to replace Ad- 
miral Arthur Radford, present high 
commissioner. He’s former Sen. Elbert 
Thomas, of Utah, one-time Mormon 
missionary to Japan. 


a, 
a 


Christmas for Cops 


Backstopped with a pile of packages, this 
Roman cop is directing traffic in a mellow 
mood. It’s a pleasant old Italian custom on 
Epiphany Day for the passing motorist to 
heap gifts on the ,wardians of the law— 
wine, pressure cookers, purses, what-not. 
The policeman takes his loot to headquar- 
ters, divides it up with the rest of the traffic 
corps. And for that one day, at least, 
there’s an unofficial armistice between the 
police and driver. Practically anything goes 
in the traffic line—violations aren’t fined. 
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THE TREND 


The President Charts His Course 


Congress now has the President’s economic naviga- 
tion charts for the year ahead. In his economic report 
and in the budget, Mr. Truman has marked out the 
course he proposes to follow in mobilizing the economy. 

In broad strokes the President blocks out the dimen- 
sions of the task: a $140-billion defense commitment 
over the next two fiscal years; a stepup in our annual 
rate of defense spending from $20-billion now to about 
$50-billion by the end of 1951. Such an acceleration 
means jumping the share of our total output for war 
purposes from 7% to 18% as against the 45% peak of 
World War II. To carry this program over a number of 
years, to increase it sharply if needed, and to maintain 
civilian output, the President rightly calls for expansion— 
a 25% bigger economy in five years. 

The economic report’s discussion of production goals 
is confident and makes sense. This country can produce 
whatever is needed—if industry is given the orders and 
the materials. 

But the inflation control aspect of the mobilization 
job—what Washington calls stabilization—leads to more 
concern. The President devotes much time to it in his 
economic report. His discussion of the sacrifices required 
of all the segments of the population in the years ahead 
is as sound as it is true. His remedies, while traditional, 
are certainly the correct ones—measures to cut down 
spending and increase saving. For example, he comes 
down hard for a pay-as-you-go policy, for controls over 
business and consumer credit. He favors, too, the use 
of direct controls over scarce materials, prices, and wages. 

The new budget dramatizes the scope of the inflation 
problem. It calls for almost $72-billion of expenditures. 
Revenues are now running at a rate of $55-billion, leaving 
a prospective deficit of over $16-billion. The President 
deserves kudos for taking a flat pay-as-you-go stand on 
this budget. There is a good deal of defeatism on this 
matter already, both in and out of Washington. That 
is quite understandable. To jump revenues by almost 
a third is a startling prospect in terms of historical yard- 
sticks. But if we can’t raise $72-billion in federal taxes 
out of a $300-billion economy in a time of emergency 
such as this, the future holds little promise for the value 
of the dollar. If the President had taken a really stern 
line on nondefense spending, he would have avoided 
much of the criticism of his budget, and prospects for 
pay-as-you-go would have been brighter. 


Tax Ceiling 

The problem is to make an “honest dollar” good 
politics again. There is much talk that taxes are at their 
economic ceiling now. Certainly this is partly a matter of 
alternatives. If a Spartan tax program preserves the 
value of the dollars we have left, this harsh policy is 
the one to choose. The danger right now is that we 
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shall be unable to get the political ceiling over taxation 
up near the economic ceiling. ‘There must be no retreat 
from the pay-as-you-go line at this time. 

The President’s specific tax proposals to raise $16- 
billion to $20-billion of new revenue will not be ready 
until Congressional hearings start on February 5. But 
the economic report seems to indicate no new approach. 
As far as one can tell, he will propose giving the old 
tax screws another turn or two in an effort to provide 
the $16.5-billion he needs. The only new idea suggested 
in the report is a proposal to siphon off incentive wage 
payments into increased social security contributions 
as a type of deferred credit. This and other ideas deserve 
a fuller searching. The pay-as-you-go objective will never 
be reached if only customary types of federal taxes are 
considered. 

The tortured part of the economic report centers 
around price controls. The President demonstrates 
clearly that there is no hope of holding the inflation line 
unless the wage-price spiral is held in check. To hold 
down production costs and to restrain the growth in 
consumer income—both of which tend to push prices 
up—wages must be stabilized. In this age of the escalator 
clause, which aims to adjust wages to living costs, that 
means that the prices of things the worker buys must be 
stabilized. This leads the President squarely into two 
tough problems. 


Price Control Problems 

First, he must sell the idea of price controls in this 
limited national emergency to a generation that lived 
with them recently enough and long enough to know 
their weaknesses. He will be forced into rationing, 
mention of which is ominously lacking in the whole 
report, to try to keep the structure from falling apart. 

Second, how is he to deal with the matter of food, 
which makes up’ 40% of the average family’s cost of 
living? The President’s task here is nothing less than 
to persuade the nation’s farmers that the whole price 
control approach to stabilization makes sense. Allan 
Kline, president of the Farm Bureau Federation, recently 
went on record strongly against this line of action. 

The President’s perplexity is reflected in his report. 
He tells farmers that they will have to sacrifice, that they 
cannot expect their real income to gain as rapidly 
as in the past. That’s as far as he goes beyond throwing 
in a tattered proposal about policing the commodity 
markets. .Clearly, the top political problem of the 
stabilization effort is for the President to win over the 
farmers to his conviction that the wage-price spiral must 
be stopped by direct controls. 

The President’s messages leave one very clear impres- 
sion: It is immensely harder to do what is necessary 
than to know what it is necessary to do. 
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Great Ideas of Western Man: one of a series 


on 


freedom 


Herodotus ‘y 


discu Ss sion 


It is impossible, if no more 


than one opinion is uttered, 


to make choice of the best: 

a man is forced then to 

follow whatever advice may 
have been given him; 

but if opposite speeches are 
delivered, then choice can be 
exercised. In like manner 
pure gold is not recognized 
by itself; but when we test 

it along with baser ore, we 


perceive which is the better. 
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Another new development using 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


B. F. Goearich Chemical Company does not manufacture this 


wall covering. We supply raw materials for the coating 


only, 


Written on the wall-NEW SALES IDEA! 


New sales-maker using Geon polyvinyl materials 


ERE is a new, permanent type of 
wall covering for any room in 
the house. 
kitchens and bathrooms—the work- 
You can see how 


It is especially useful for 


rooms of the home. 
a wall covering for these rooms would 
have to have many advantages. This 
one has, thanks to Geon resin. 
Naturally, 


the use of household cleaning chem- 
icals. It is tough, wears for years and 


it is washable and resists 


is flame resistant. A wide range of de- 
signs is available in colors that won't 
fade. You can apply it as easily as 


wallpaper with ordinary paste. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS ... 


This product is a fabric that is 
coated with Geon resin 121. That ts 
just one of the forms in which you 
can use this many-sided Geon product. 


Note these advantages in processing 
—no dangerous solvents or expensive 
mixing equipment are needed. It is 
easily dispersed in plasticizers to make 
paste-like fluid. You can mold it, cast 


and dipping. 


it or use it for Coating 


Geon resin 121 ts so versatile that 
it May suggest a new product or an 
improvement that will look good on 
your sales records. Write our Technical 


Service Department, which is geared 


to render assistance. We make no fin- 
ished products but we are always glad 
to cooperate in turning your idea into 
a saleable product. Write Dept. A-1, 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In 
Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. Cable 
address: Goodchemco. 


the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber ¢ GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





